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CONTROL AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the St. 
Louis University Law School Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., Senator 
Stuart Symington presiding. 
Present : Senator Symington. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Symineron. It is with pleasure that we open this hearing 
of the Senate Special Subcommittee on Disarmament. 

We meet to consider one of the most difficult and perplexing prob- 
lems of our time—the effective and universal control and reduction 
of armaments. 

It is a problem which grows steadily in complexity as man’s tech- 
nological ingenuity devises new and modern weapons with tremendous 
destructive power. 

Unfortunately, the answer to the disarmament dilemma does not 
lie in our unilaterally setting aside, destroying, or refusing to build 
weapons of defense. We have done that before only to be caught 
napping when an aggressor struck either at us directly, or at a defense- 
less nation of the free world. 

Basically, the way to achieve disarmament is to negotiate for it 
from a position of relative strength. We must see that the United 
States maintains its military strength, and its we not only 
to defeat the possible enemy if an attack comes, but also to deter 
any would-be aggressor from thinking an attack against the United 
States could be profitable. 

But to spend our time, and consume our energies, only in the build- 
ing of armaments would be accepting the proposition that progress 
in the control of weapons of war is penile. 

That is a conclusion none of us can accept, and that is why the 
work of this subeommittee is so important. 

Never before has the Senate established a committee of this char- 
acter to make a thorough inquiry into the problems of disarmament. 
The subeommittee is composed of members from three of the stand- 
ing committees of the Senate: Foreign Relations, Armed Services, 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic Gaseyp. It is bipartisan, with 
an equal number of Democrats and Republicans. 
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WORK OF THE DISARMAMENT SUBCOMMITTEE 


Our concern has been first to determine the present policy of the 
executive branch on disarmament. In that connection, the subcom- 
mittee has heard in public hearings various policymaking officials, in- 
cluding the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, the President’s Special As- 
sistant for Disarmament, and the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

We have also looked into the proposals of other nations to see how 
these proposals, if adopted, would affect our national security. Sev- 
eral staff studies have been and are being issued by the subcommit- 
tee in an effort to bring together as much relevant data as we can 
on these and other aspects of the total problem. 

In addition, the subcommittee has also endeavored to obtain in- 
formation and suggestions from private citizens and representatives 
of organizations who have given the problems of disarmament con- 
siderable attention and thought. Our hearing today is in pursuit 
of this purpose. 

The experience of many of us on the subcommittee has been that 
there is need of new and positive thinking on how the United States 
and other governments might best proceed to move even one step 
forward toward the goal of substituting peaceful methods for force 
in solving disputes among nations. Such original thinking requires 
objectivity, reflection, and impartiality, all qualities which individual 
citizens, educational institutions, and private organizations can often 

rrovide. 
The State of Missouri and the surrounding area have much of this 
talent to contribute to the subcommittee’s work. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I want especially to thank at this 
time those who have helped to make this hearing possible. Our ap- 
preciation goes to Father Reinert, president of St. Louis University, 
who has been so generous in making the facilities of the university 
available to the subcommittee. We are also indebted to Mr. Earl 
Cheit, professor of economics at St. Louis University, who with a 
competent committee has handled the local arrangements for the 
hearing. 


PANEL OF SCHOLARS TO DISCUSS MORAL IMPLICATIONS 


This morning the subcommittee will first receive testimony from 
a panel of six scholars who will speak on some of the moral implica- 
tions of armaments and disarmament. They will be followed by sev- 
eral other witnesses whom the local committee has invited to present 
their ideas and share their knowledge. In addition, several other 
citizens who have requested to testify will be heard. 

One of the primary forces in this free and democratic country of 
ours is that the Government and its servants stand ready to hear and 
to receive the opinions of its citizens. It is in this spirit that this 
hearing is held. Every person who has something to say that is 
relevant to this subject and who has asked for time to give his views 
will have that opportunity. 

May I say an additional word about the procedures followed by 
the subcommittee in its hearings. A complete transcript of the hear- 
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ing is being made and it will be presented to all members of the 
subcommittee. In addition, it will be analyzed fully by the staff and, 
of course, presented to the Senate itself. 

It is important, therefore, for each witness to give his full name, 
his address, and any other words of identification he wishes to make. 

The full statement of each witness, if of reasonable length, will be 
inserted into the record of the hearing and published. However, 
because of the many witnesses, I request that each confine his oral 
testimony to 10 minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY 


Now I want to read a message from Senator Humphrey, the very 
able chairman of the subcommittee. Senator Humphrey is one of 
the United States delegates to the United Nations, and has found that 
in this critical period his responsibilities there make it impossible at 
the last minute to be with us this morning. 

Senator Humphrey’s message reads: 

I am extremely sorry not to be in St. Louis for the hearing of the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament. As many of you know, I am a United States delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly. At the moment, the issue of expansion of 
the Security Council is on the General Assembly agenda, and I have been 
assigned the responsibility of handling this problem for the United States in 
the General Assembly debate. Consequently, much as I regret it, I simply cannot 
be with you in St. Louis today. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Disarmament, I have presided over 
hearings held in other parts of the Nation. From this experience, it is my firm 
conviction that there is a great wealth of creative thinking on the problems of 
disarmament to be found among our citizens throughout the United States. 
All wisdom on these grave matters does not reside in Washington. 


If I may, I'll say “amen” to that. 


I am sure from the list of witnesses scheduled to testify before the subcom- 
mittee in St. Louis, that your hearings will be most stimulating and construc- 
tive. The ideas presented will be given the most careful consideration. 

We have now our distinguished mayor, who has been kind enough 
to welcome this panel and the guests here today. 

Mayor Tucker. 


WELCOMING REMARKS OF MAYOR TUCKER 


Mr. Raymonp Tucker (mayor of the city of St. Louis). Thank 
you, Senator. 

It isa pleasure for St. Louis to have this opportunity and also honor, 
to have the Subcommittee on Disarmament meet here. 

It is our sincere belief that we of the Midwest, may I say especially 
Missouri, can contribute materially to the problem which is before you. 
It is our hope, too, that from the results of these deliberations, not only 
here but throughout the country, something constructive will come to 
pass. 

So, Senator, we hope to afford you and the committee some con- 
structive thoughts, and we also want to say that St. Louis wishes this 
committee all success that is possible so that we can come to a per- 
manent and lasting peace. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to present that gentleman 
who has made it possible for us to have these hearings in our town, 
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and to whom we are very grateful, the Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 
president of this great university. 


REMARKS OF VERY REV. PAUL C. REINERT, 8. J. 


Very Rev. Paut C. Rerert, S. J. (president, St. Louis University). 
Thank you, Senator. 

Mayor Tucker and Dean Green, as the Senator has already well 
said, we were given an opportunity to participate in the work of the 
subcommittee several months ago, and I immediately urged him to 
pa us every possible chance to do what we could locally here in St. 

souls. 

We were assured the cooperation of Washington University, which 
is Se here this morning by Dean Geen, and Chancellor 
Shepley hopes to be here this afternoon. President Elmer Ellis of 
the University of Missouri is also extremely interested. Some of his 
staff is here. Another commitment prevented him from being here 
personally. But I think we can assure the Senator there is real in- 
terest among people who have something to contribute to this prob- 
lem in this area. 

We are not only interested in the problem, which of course is gi- 
gantic and of immense moment to all of us, but I think we appreciate 
the technique and the method which the subcommittee is using; the 
fact that they are coming out, so to speak, to the grass roots and giving 
us average, normal American citizens an opportunity to hear and to 
say something about this problem that affects each of us in our homes, 
in our families, in this entire Nation. 

So, it would be the least that St. Louis University could have done 
to offer whatever facilities we could to make this hearing possible. 
And I know I speak for our own faculty and our administration and 
for all of you here today when I say that if the little that is done 
in this hearing today contributes some day, we hope in the near future, 
to the establishment of a permanent e, then our efforts will be 
more than rewarded; and if we contribute in any way at all, we will 
certainly be fulfilling one of the basic objectives of an educational 
institution : the establishment of an understanding among Americans, 
and then among all people, of the solid basis for peace. 

And, certainly at this time of the year particularly, we should be 
more conscious than ever before of what we hope is the burning desire 
in every man and woman’s heart and, we would hope, of all nations, for 
peace among men of good will. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, President Reinert. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to introduce to you Dr. 
Milton Green, dean of the Washington University Law School, who 
is representing Chancellor Shepley. 

Dr. Green. 


REMARKS OF DR. MILTON GREEN 


Mr, Mitron Green (dean, Washington University). Senator Sy- 
mington, Mayor Tucker, Father Reinert, and other distinguished vis- 


itors, as Senator Symington has said, I am here as a substitute for 

Chancellor Ethan Shepley, who unfortunately found it impossible to 
be here this morning. 

My task is a very pleasant but very simple one: to say preety has 
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participate and cooperate in the arrangements made for the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. 

I think I should say that Prof. Gray Dorsey, as a teacher of inter- 
national law and constitutional law in the law school, has done most 
of the participation for Washington University. 

Senator, we of Washington University are tremendously interested 
in the great task that you are undertaking here, and on behalf of our 
institution I wish to say we wish you all possible success. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Dr. Green, and we are grateful 
to have you here with us. 

We know that you have another important engagement. We look 
forward to sending the record to you. 

Our first witness on this, perhaps the most important subject in 
the world today, is the Very Rev. Linus J. Thro, of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

Father Thro, will you come up here and be seated. 


STATEMENT OF REV. LINUS J. THRO, S. J., PHILOSOPHY DEPART- 
MENT, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY; PRESIDENT, MISSOURI PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Father Turo. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. You have a prepared statement ? 

Father Turo. I have something to go through. I will try to go 
through it briefly. 

Senator Symrneton. Take your time. 

Will you proceed, Father. 

Father Turo. My name is Linus J. Thro, Society of Jesus, philo- 
sophical department of St. Louis University; and presently I am 
president of the Missouri Philosophical Association. But I would 
like to make it very clear that I speak for myself alone, and disclaim 
any responsibility for any claim to represent the opinions of any- 
body else at St. Louis University or any other member of the philo- 
sophical association to which I belong. In fact, I expect before the 
panel has had its say this morning, you will hear plenty of opposition 
to just what I am going to say here. 

I would like to dwell in my presentation, first of all, on the meaning 
of morality which I think has to be held onto if we are going to have 
any stable principles on which to operate morally in a practical order. 

Second, T intend to make some particular applications of my prin- 
ciples here to the problems confronting us in disarmament. 

And, finally, I would like to suggest that we should hold a balanced 
view between a sound moral position on the one side, and a flexible 
political, practical attitude on the other. 


THE MEANING OF MORALITY 


I think the first point I had better skip over fairly rapidly, the point 
being mainly that unless there is stable moral principle at the back- 
ground of our thinking on all practical matters, we have really no 
moral law or any kind of stability in our moral life. 

A. moral relativism, it seems to me, is self-defeating if it is meant. 
to be operative and directive of our practical life. 
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All that you have left, if you are working in the ambit of rela- 
tivism, is not what is right and what is wrong for us to do, but where 
do we go from here, what is the most advantageous sort of action we 
could take? And that is not what we are interested in in disarma- 
ment, I feel sure. 

We are very much concerned with moral implications, and that 
seems to me to come out very clearly in very many of the testimonies 
given at the several hearings I looked into. 

This is as it should be, if we are going to be true to our rational 
nature as human beings and true to our national character and national 
tradition. This western heritage of freedom under law which has 
been adverted to repeatedly, it seems to me must be the basis for our 
considerations when we are talking about moral interests in dis- 
armament. 

At the same time, I think it has to be acknowledged that in the 
terrible complexities of such a situation as we are talking about, the 
concrete political decisions are apt to be extremely difficult to arrive 
at with anything like the certainty of operating in line with moral 
principles. 

There has to be a diligent appraisal of relevant facts on the part 
of the public men who are representing the citizenry. There has to 
be prudent and decisive action. They have to be natively men of 
great intellectual and moral integrity, and I think it is up to the 
citizen to see to it that that sort of man represents him in the practical 
field. 

Beyond that, it is very difficult to say; but on one particular prac- 
tical act or another, there is a clear-cut moral issue. 


ISSUES OF MORALITY AND DISARMAMENT 


However, I think there are certain issues in this realm of disarma- 
ment that are clear cut and on which you can make a determinate 
moral judgment, and I would like to suggest a few that seem to me to 
be fairly clear. 

The distinctive national identity of a country, for instance, its free 
self-determination, and its national security, to my notion, morally 
ought to be maintained and defended. The right of self-determina- 
tion—and, as a consequence, the right of adequate defense—besides 
being part of our immemorial tradition in free society, is expressly 
acknowledged and assured to even small nations in the U. N. Charter 
and other internationally approved conventions. 

There is, therefore, not only a right but even an obligation for a 
goverment to defend the nation and to insure its security. 

Secondly, neither a denationalizing kind of internationalism nor a 
pacifism is a morally acceptable alternative, to my notion: the one, 
namely, the internationalism, that would denationalize, because of the 
inherent and natural particularism of societies and that right to self- 
determination that I was talking about; the other, namely, pacifism, 
among other reasons, because peace at any price in our day can only 
mean, as I see it, the morally unacceptable price of national enslave- 
ment and dehumanization. 

Consequently, also, I would say, unilateral total disarmament would 
seem to me to be, from the moral point of view, not only not obliga- 
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tory but entirely inadmissible, and that point has been made over and 
over, too, in the hearings. 

Thirdly, the national defense should be implemented and, at need, 
I should say, conducted with whatever armaments are known to be, 
first of all, necessary and effective from the military point of view, 
and secondly, not in themselves immoral means of defense. 

Hence, the use of suitable weapons, even nuclear ones, perhaps, 
seems to be in accord with moral principle, as long as their effective- 
ness against military targets can be reasonably predicted and 
controlled. 

But the uncontrolled use of weapons against a partially nonmilitary 
target is as unjustifiable as is the use of uncontrollable weapons; and 
this would seem to rule out bacterial warfare, indiscriminate oblitera- 
tion bombing, and nuclear weapons of such power that wholesale 
civilian destruction must result from it. 

Fourthly, as for the continuance of research toward the achieve- 
ment of the intercontinental ballistics missiles that have come up so 
often in these discussions, on moral grounds I personally see no need 
to set any limit here, because in themselves, transhemispheric vehicular 
media present a valid objective for research. And such research, I 
think, is even to be encouraged, from the moral point of view, for 
two reasons: 

First of all, accurate direction and control of long-range weapons, 
it seems to me, is absolutely essential if they are to be morally 
admissible. 

And, secondly, the provision of protection against similar long- 
range missiles is impossible unless we develop them ourselves. 

The supposition remains always, of course, that to be morally 
admissible, the use of weapons must not be directed against manifestly 
unjust massacre, but must be necessary and effective in legitimate 
defense. 

MORALITY AND POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Beyond these points, I see no clear moral issue with respect to 
armaments and their use. And at this point I would retire to my 
second line of defense, which is that decisions and the execution of 
decisions amid the complexities of political, socioeconomic, biological, 
and other considerations, can weigh heavily upon the responsible 
public officials, and to very many of his questions the moralist can 
give no certain and definite answer. 

For example, should we continue to test the H-bomb? On moral 
grounds, as far as I see it, the answer would not be very helpful: 
If it becomes clear that fission and fusion fallout is actually lethal or 
sure to be genetically ruinous, obviously the clear moral principles 
on which suicide is condemned can. be brought to bear—national 
suicide or racial suicide are no more permissible than personal suicide. 

But the “if” seems very big to me; and the question, as far as I would 
have to answer it, so far remains unanswered. 

Another big question: Should we not strive to reach agreement with 
the Soviet to exclude the intercontinental ballistic missile now? That 
is, now, before research has achieved it and made an inspectable and 
enforceable ceiling on armaments impracticable. 

An ideal political objective, surely it is, but no clear moral issue’ 
that I can see. 
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So, to speak as just another man who reads the papers, in the face 
of the hard evidences, and today they are certainly unmistakable, of 
the Soviet’s consistent power politics, a dependable agreement to ban 
the ICBM seems to me adie a goal to be very optimistic about. 
And the ban on hydrogen bombs and other thermonuclear weapons 
seems to me to be just as difficult to be optimistic about. 


ENDORSEMENT OF COMMISSIONER MURRAY’S POSITION ON ARMAMENTS 


On basic moral principles, therefore, I tend to agree, as you prob- 
ably recognize, pretty completely with the position Commissioner 
Murray outlined in his testimony before this subcommittee in April. 

The general structure of his proposals seems to me morally solid 
and a consistently reasonable approach to the problems both of arma- 
ments policy and military policy. Of course, it presents problems, 
but to me they serve to emphasize the strength of the plan. 

Whether and how, for instance, a maximum size can actually be 
determined for those nuclear weapons which we could morally use, 
this is a question for the experts to judge on. But morally, certainly, 
setting a qualitative limit to our instruments of destruction is very 
sound, and strikes an encouraging note of rationality. 

We cannot reasonably wreak vengeance, wholesale vengeance, even 
on an aggressor, or wipe out a population because aggression has 
arisen out of it against us or threatens to arise out of it. 

For another problem, it seems almost incredible to a rank layman 
like myself in weapons technology, that the effectiveness of weapons 
can be so neatly confined and classified as his stockpiling proposal 
seems to imply; but, supposing the technology of it is feasible, the 
principle of suiting our destructive means to strictly legitimate mili- 
tary ends, all along the line, makes very good sense morally. 

And finally, if the unilateral character of the plan is objected to, 
and it can be, I would say that what seems most in its favor, to me, is 
the basic realism of the whole proposal. It is a calmly reasoned plan 
which, to be put into effect, would not depend upon the pious hope 
that the Soviet Government is changing or will change for the better 
in its basic moral attitudes or its long-range objectives. 

And, by contrast, every plan which principally relies upon mutual 
limitation or mutual inspection or mutual bans on development of 
new weapons, and so on, seems to me precisely to depend upon some 
such optimistic presupposition. 

As an attempt at a practical contribution, and it is certainly modest, 
I would respectfully recommend that Commissioner Murray’s pro- 
posal be further aired and discussed. I think it deserves it. 


VALUE OF DIPLOMACY AND NEGOTIATION 


On the other hand, I would still urge continuance of negotiations 
and certainly keeping the toe ready at every point to insert into any 
door that is opened to us. 

In the arena of day-to-day practical action, it certainly is important 
to utilize every available legitimate avenue of diplomacy and per- 
suasion, in order to win from the Soviet every possible concession 
— our own national security and the freedom and security of all 
peoples. 
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Furthermore, there should continue, certainly, the untiring efforts 
of our representatives—and they have been great, and we should 
recognize it—to strengthen the U. N., especially in the direction of 
an effective agency of enforcement. 

NATO must surely not be allowed to slip or to weaken; and the 
program of economic help toward self-help all over the world should 
be pursued and, if possible, enlarged, and so on, endlessly. 

Above all, we need to maintain constant vigilance, aware always 
that we are at a potentially crippling disadvantage in dealing with 
the Communist state. With our notions of personal freedom, our 
notions of moral responsibility, we tend to expect the Soviet to think 
and act according to our standards. Whereas in fact, as Lenin in- 
sisted, and as Khrushchev reemphasized in his report to the 20th party 
congress, the essence, the very essence of their morality will always 
remain to abolish or absorb and to communize every other people. 

In so many words, the Lenin statement back in 1920: 

Our morality is completely subordinated to the interests of the class struggle 
of the proletariat, and any other morality is a swindle and a deception— 
that is the kind of thing Khrushchev was precisely emphasizing and 
reaffirming. 


NEED FOR AN OVERALL POLICY OF ARMAMENTS CONTROL 


But surely at the same time, we owe it to ourselves and, in our 
position of leadership in the free world, we have the clear and weighty 
obligation to take stock and ask ourselves: What are we really for? 

The point was made in the Boston hearing: Our objective surely 
cannot be merely what the Soviet government will concede to us, what 
they will let us do. No morally mature person can, I should think, be 
entirely and blandly content with what seems to be the inevitable way 
day-to-day international affairs are carried on: an advantage here, a 
concession there, a little compromise now and then, rule-of-thumb de- 
cisions, counsels of expediency, and so on. 

Now when we do step back and ask ourselves what we are really 
for, we are looking for a program we can stand by and stand for as 
a rational, moral, responsible people. 

So, besides seeing to all possible piecemeal approaches and short- 
time measures, we should, I would urge, insist on setting up an overall 
plan and policy of national armaments control which looks carefully 
to our moral integrity as well as to our national security. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Syminoton. Thank you, Father Thro. 

I listened. to Commissioner Murray testify, and have had discus- 
sions with him privately. 

For the record, you have no desire for any form of unilateral dis- 
armament; have you? 

Father Tro. I am convinced that that would be suicide. 

Senator Symineron. And therefore, if we stopped testing the larger 
bombs, and the Communists continue, then it is entirely a decision as 
to whether the test is necessary to protect us 

Father Turo. That is my main point. I think we have to do 
whatever we do in the arms field reasonably, and it seems to me un- 
reasonable to push forward armaments that we cannot possibly use 
reasonably. 
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Now, it is just possible that we may need to continue testing larger 
things in order to insure the proper use of the smaller things. I could 
conceive of that. And so far as that is necessary, I agree that should 
be done. 

Senator Symineron. One more question. 

When you talk about the ICBM, the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, you would also include any subsonic or supersonic guided missile, 
would you not? 

Father Tuo. I feel they would fall under the same category. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, in your testimony you are 
including all effective weapons in that general category of pilotless 
planes ? 

Father Toro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. The whole missile picture, not just a ballistic 
missile itself? 

Father Turo. True. I think that research toward these things 
reasonably should be carried on, and as a matter of fact there is very 
little possibility of its not being carried on, whether we want to agree 
to this or not. 


Senator Symineron. Thank you, Father Thro, for a very interest- 
ing and constructive statement. 

Father Toro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineoton. I appreciate it. 

(Father Thro’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


Tue Scope AND Limits OF MorAL ISSUES IN DISARMAMENT 


Rey. Linus J. Thro, 8. J., Philosophy Department, St. Louis University, President, 
Missouri Philosophical Association 


I speak for myself alone and disclaim the right and intention to represent the 
views of anyone else, either at St. Louis University or among the members of 
the Missouri Philosophical Association. I should like, first, to dwell a moment 
on the difficulty of bringing moral principles down to the details of practical 
action so as to determine where a real moral issue lies, secondly, to make some 
particular applications te the problems confronting us on disarmament, and 
thirdly, to recommend that on these problems, in addition to alert and flexible 


diplomatic action, we take up a firm and just moral stand consonant with reason 
and our tradition. 
I 


First, as a general introductory remark, by “moral” I understand that quality 
of free and responsible human actions, whether of one man or of a society 
of men, whereby the action is in harmony with an obligatory norm or law of 
human conduct. There are, I hold (against some contemporary philosophers, 
like Bertrand Russell), certain and enduring moral laws that men can know, and 
know to obligate him (as, for instance, that he must treat other men not as mere 
chattels but as persons with human rights and dignity of their own). By con- 
trast, a relativistic morality can take the position (as Lord Russell himself 
suggests) that no action can be judged to be absolutely wrong, not even the 
concentration-camp type of oppression or the mass murders at Auschwitz and 
Dachau; rather, on this view, an action is condemned as morally objectionable 
only because it offends against an accepted convention or probably would lead 
to unacceptable consequences. Where one holds no unchanging moral norms, 
there is not only no problem of where moral law leaves off and rules of thumb 
take over, but there is no stable structure of moral law at all, and no genuine 
question of morality: only where do we go from here, what course of action is 
most advantageous? 

The hearings have made it sufficiently clear that on disarmament, as on many 
another momentous matter of public policy and practical political decision, we 
are concerned with moral implications. This is as it should be, if we are to be 
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true not only to our rational nature but to our national character and tradition: 
the western heritage of freedom which has consistently recognized that men and 
nations must responsibly work out their destinies within a moral universe of 
unchanging, God-given law. I need only point to the renewed prominence given 
today to the concept of the public philosophy and the similar one of the natural 
law. 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged that often the complexities of a sit- 
uation of concrete political decision are so extreme that the issue—which course 
of action is morally right and which wrong—is difficult if not impossible to 
determine. Instead of there being possible within such circumstances and at 
the time of the action a simple moral judgment, and post factum a rigid moral 
approval or condemnation, the best that can be looked for in the governmental 
agent responsible for making the move is habitual intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity, a diligent appraisal of all the relevant facts, and prudent and decisive 
action. (There is a provocative discussion of this matter by Joyce Cary, Politi- 
cal and Personal Morality, The Saturday Review for December 31, 1955, pp. 5 ff.) 
Of course, the supposition is that it is the people’s antecedent responsibility to 
see to it that the public officials acting for them are such men. 


II 


There are, nonetheless, connected with disarmament some issues which need 
to be correlated with moral principles and on which, I personally think, a firm 
and clear-cut moral judgment can be made: 

(1) The distinctive national identity of a country, its free self-determination, 
and its national security ought to be maintained and defended. The right of 
self-determination (and, as a consequence, the right of adequate defense), besides 
being part of our immemorial tradition in free society, is expressly acknowledged 
and assured to even small nations in the U. N. Charter and other internationally 
approved conventions. There is, therefore, not only a right but even an obliga- 
tion for a government to defend the nation and insure its security. Moreover, 
legitimate defense might even entail striking first to ward off imminent attack 
or being the first to use a nuclear weapon (cf. Murray on the concept of “deter- 
rent,” hearing of April 12, pp. 350-351). 

(2) Neither a denationalizing internationalism nor pacifism is a morally ac- 
ceptable alternative, the one because of the inherent and natural particularism 
of societies, the other (among other reasons) because peace at any price in our 
day can only mean the morally unacceptable price of national enslavement and 
dehumanization. Consequently, also, a unilateral total disarmament would seem 
to me to be from the moral point of view, not only not obligatory but entirely 
inadmissible. 

(3) The national defense should be implemented and, at need, conducted with 
whatever armaments are known to be (a) necessary and effective from the mili- 
tary point of view and (b) not in themselves immoral means of defense. Hence, 
the use of suitable weapons (even nuclear ones) seems to be in accord with 
moral principle as long as their effectiveness against military targets can be 
reasonably predicted and controlled. But the uncontrolled use of weapons 
against a partially nonmilitary target is as unjustifiable as is the use of un- 
controllable weapons; this would seem to rule out bacterial warfare, indis- 
criminate obliteration bombing, and nuclear weapons of such power that whole- 
sale civilian destruction must result. (In the concrete, our enemy in the pros- 
pective conflict is not the hundreds of millions of human beings who might be 
slaughtered but a militaristic totalitarian government. ) 

(4) As for the continuance of research toward the achievement of the inter- 
continental ballistics missiles, on moral grounds I see no need to set any limit. 
In themselves transhemispheric vehicular media present a valid objective for 
research. Such research is even to be encouraged, from the moral point of view, 
for two reasons: (@) accurate direction and control of long-range weapons is 
essential if they are to be morally admissible; and (0) the provision of protection 
against similar long-range missiles is impossible unless we develop them our- 
selves. (The supposition remains always, of course, that to be morally admis- 
sible the use of weapons must be necessary and effective in legitimate defense.) 

Beyond these points I see no clear moral issue with respect to armaments and 
their use. At this point I retire to my second line of defense; decisions and the 
execution of decisions amid the complexities of political, socioeconomic, bielogi- 
cal, and other considerations can weigh heavily upon the responsible public official, 
and to many of his questions the moralist can give no certain answer. For 
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example, should we continue to test the H-bomb? On moral grounds the answer, 
as I see it, would not be very helpful; if it becomes clear that fission and fusion 


fall-out is actually lethal or sure to be genetically ruinous, the clenr moral 
principles on which suicide is condemned can be brought to bear—national suicide 
or racial suicide is no more permissible than personal suicide. But the “if” 


seems big to me and the question remains unanswered. Another big question: 
should we not strive to reach agreement with the Soviet to exclude the ICBM 
now? i.e., before research has achieved it and made an inspectable and enforce- 
able ceiling on armaments impracticable. An ideal political objective, surely, 
but no clear moral issue that I can see. So, to speak as just another man who 
reads the papers, in the face of the hard evidences (certainly unmistakable the 
last 6 weeks) of the Soviet’s consistent power politics, a dependable agreement 
to ban the ICBM seems to me hardly a goal to be very optimistic about. 


III 
My third point: we must, besides alert diplomacy, have a firm and just moral 
position. On basic moral principles I tend to agree pretty completely with the 


position Commissioner Murray outlined in his testimony before this subcom- 
mittee in April. The general structure of his proposals seems to me morally 
solid and a consistently reasonable approach to the problems both of armaments 
policy and military policy. Of course, it presents problems, but to me they serve 
to emphasize the strength of the plan. Whether and how, for instance, a maxi- 
mum size can actually be determined for those nuclear weapons which we could 
morally use—this is a question for the experts to judge on; but morally, setting 
a qualitative limit to our instruments of destruction is certainly sound and 
strikes an encouraging note of rationality. We cannot reasonably wreak whole- 
sale vengeance even on an aggressor, or wipe out a population because aggression 
has arisen out of it against us or threatens to arise ont of it. For another 
problem, it seems almost incredible to a rank amateur in weapons technology 
like myself that the effectiveness of weapons can be so neatly confined and 
classified as his stockpiling proposal implies: but, supposing the technolegy of 
it is feasible, the principle of suiting our destructive means to strictly legitimate 
military ends makes very good moral sense. And finally, if the unilateral char- 
acter of the plan is objected to, I would say that what seems most in its favor 
is the basic realism of the whole proposal. It is a calmly reasoned plan which, 
to be put into effect, would not depend upon the pious hope that the Soviet 
Government is changing or will change for the better in its basic moral attitudes 
or long-range objective. By contrast, every plan which relies upon mutual 
limitation or mutual inspection or mutual bans on ICBM development seems to 
me to depend on some such optimistic presupposition. 

As an attempt at a practical contribution, I would respectfully recommend 
that Commissioner Murray’s proposal be further aired and discussed. (To judge 
by the short shrift it got in Governor Stassen’s reply to the May 14 questionnaire 
of the subcommittee, the special assistant’s office, at least, has not given it 
serious consideration. ) 

On the other hand, I would still urge continuance of negotiations and keeping 
the toe ready at every point to insert into whatever door is opened. In the 
arena of day-to-day practical action it is important to utilize all available 
legitimate avenues of diplomacy and persuasion, in order to win from the 
Soviet every possible concession toward our own national security and the free- 
dom and security of all peoples. Furthermore, there should continue the untiring 
efforts of our representatives to strengthen the U. N., especially in the direction 
of an effective agency of enforcement; NATO must not be allowed to slip; the 
program of economic help toward self-help must be pursued and enlarged, and 
so on, endlessly. Above all, we need to maintain constant vigilance, aware always 
that we are at a potentially crippling disadvantage in dealing with the Commu- 
nist state. With our notions of personal freedom and moral responsibility, we 
tend to expect the Soviet to think and act according to our standards. Whereas 
in fact, as Lenin insisted, the essence of their morality will always remain to 
abolish or absorb and communize every other people. (Khrushchev reempha- 
sized that these objectives have not changed one iota in his report to the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress: cf. The Communist Conspiracy, prepared by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities; pt. I, sec. A, pp. xiii ff.) 

But surely at the same time, we owe it to ourselves and, in our position of 
leadership in the free world, we have the clear and weighty obligation to take 
stock and ask ourselves: What are we really for? The point was made in the 
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Boston hearing: Our objective surely cannot be merely what the Soviet Govern- 
ment will concede to us. No morally mature person can, I should think, be en- 
tirely content with what seems inevitably the way day-to-day international affairs 
are conducted: An advantage here, a concession there, compromise, rule-of- 
thumb decision, counsels of expediency, and so on. Now when we step back and 
ask ourselves What we are really for, we are looking for a program we can stand 
by and stand for, as a rational, moral, responsible people. So, besides seeing to 
all possible piecemeal approaches and short-time measures, we should, I would 
urge, insist on setting up an overall plan and policy of national armaments con- 
trol (production, testing, stockpiling, distribution, and especially use) which 
looks carefully to our moral integrity as well as to our national security. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symineton. Our next witness will be Prof. Huston Smith, 
of Washington University. 

Professor, we welcome you to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HUSTON SMITH, PROFESSOR, WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Smrru. Thank you. 

Senator Symineton. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Symincton. Will you proceed. 

Mr. Smirn. Like Father Thro, I should like to emphasize that this 
statement speaks for myself as a person, and not as in any way com- 
mitting Washington University or the Missouri Philosophical Associa- 
tion to what I say. 

Moral questions ask two things: First, what should we do? And 
second, why should we do these things? The second question, as to 
why sanctions, in turn breaks down into two parts. Some of these 
are those of demonstrable expediency, where our goals are common 
and we are simply looking to means toward these goals; but there are 
also the sanctions of deep philosophical and religious conviction. 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST THE GUIDE FOR A MORAL GOVERNMENT 


As our concern here is with national policy, and as we in the United 
States have a pluralistic culture with a number of different religious 
perspectives and philosophical perspectives, I shall be concerned with 
the first question, what shall we do; and with the second question, of 
why, only in terms of what I consider to be expediency rather than the 
gees individual personal convictions of the people of the United 

tates. 

I have really three propositions and some corollaries: First, that 
as a trustee for a nation, a government has no alternative to basing 
its foreign policies primarily on considerations of national interest. 
Individuals are capable of superb acts of self-sacrifice, but nations, I 
think, are not. This does not mean that moral issues are irrelevant 
to a nation’s act, They are decisive. But they must turn on questions 
of enlightened versus short-sighted conceptions of self-interest rather 
than on the question of self-interest versus sacrifice. 

With respect to disarmament, the above proposition, it seems to 
me, leads toward the following corollaries: 

(a) Nations cannot disarm unilaterally to any appreciable extent. 
They can, and I have a feeling in the present world situation they 
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should, take the lead in this direction, but these leads must not go so 
far as to leave the nation undefended in the event of attack. 

(6) The United States Government can, and must, recognize that 
by no stretch of the imagination can it be considered in accord with 
the interests of the United States to continue to create and retain 
sovereign decision over nuclear weapons when doing so means that 
other nations shall do so likewise. In other words, nothing could be 
more in our Nation’s interest—and this is what the Government is to 
serve—nothing could be more in our Nation’s interest than to move 
our Nation out of the present state of international anarchy in regard 
to the use and production of atomic weapons. 

(c) More efficient communications as a larger proportion of the 
world’s citizens who are concerned with international issues have made 
world opinion a more potent political factor than ever before. This 
means the United States position in the world is more secure insofar 
as she commands the good will and friendship of other peoples; it is 
precarious to the extent that she fails to do so. The peoples of the 
world want peace. And, therefore, any nation that takes the lead 
in insuring it, or in reducing the destructiveness of war if it should 
come, will enhance her position in the eyes of the world enormously 
and thereby increase her own security. 

(d) There are intangible as well as tangible sides to a nation’s 
interest. Tangible interests have to do with her economic prosperity 
and physical bulwarks—air bases belting the world, and things of this 
kind. Intangible interests have to do with a people’s peace of mind, 


their self-respect, their desire to be of help rather than hindrance to 
the problems that face mankind as a whole. A moral government, it 


seems to me, will be sensitive to these intangible interests of her 
citizens as well as their tangible interests. 

(e) Multiple motives will often converge to support a single course 
of action. Fear of retaliation and compassionate concern for 
can both generate support for disarmament. Able statesmanship will 
perceive and make use of various motives in leading our Nation in the 
direction it needs to move. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF HYDROGEN BOMB TESTS 


And finally, as far as this first proposition goes, it seems to me that 
the most concrete and immediate thing the United States can do 
toward disarmament is to take the lead in securing international 
agreement to stop hydrogen bomb tests. 

I readily admit this is a very technical matter, and you have far 
more scientific information on this point than I do. And yet, it does 
seem to me that here is a point on which, because violations can be 
detected, we can be sure of observance of the pemneiple, or else immedi- 
ate knowledge that it is being violated by other nations, and that this 

ives us a kind of confidence which we lack in other forms of stopping 
the ush toward more devastating forms of destruction. 
oreover, any move in this direction that we could make, if success- 
ful, would increase our security by bringing a tremendous wave of 
good will from the other peoples of the world, which I have already 
sug is crucial in our situation, and it would likewise serve what 
I call the intangible interests of the United States citizens by respect- 
ing two things: The physical atmosphere of the earth and future 
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generations. And, in my opinion, these are two things that a nation 
does not have a right to infringe, because these have to do with the 
welfare of life, which far exceeds simply their own citizens. 

Now, the last two propositions I shall make very briefly : 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD WEIGH CONFLICTING GROUP INTERESTS 


The second is that when the issue is not between the interests of the 
United States and those of other nations, but rather, between particu- 
lar interests within the United States, a moral government must 
weigh these local interests, not in terms of the degree of power behind 
each, but rather, in terms of their accord with the best interests of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Concretely, this means that if military or industrial groups should— 
and I don’t say that they do, but it seems to me that they might— 
oppose international disarmament because they fear loss of either 

wer or profit—this is a natural human tendency that we all have, to 
be biased by our private interests—these fears, I would say, should 
not be ignored by our Government. But certainly there must be 
equal reward, in terms of power and profit, to these groups in organ- 
izing programs that do not keep the world in jeopardy, but which 
materially increase the prospects of international amity. 


UTILIZE TALENTS OF LEADERS 


The Government, then, I would think, must capitalize on the in- 
fluence and organizational capacities of military and industrial lead- 
ers as thoroughly as it has in the military defense effort. I am think- 
ing of suse such things as a “Manhattan Project” to make nations 
ndapiaiadt of oil reserves that happen to be localized in certain parts 
of the world. If men of leadership were engaged in alternatives to 
force, the effect on opinion within their own groups, and generally, 
might prove surprising. 


RESPECT FOR THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


Finally, I should like to say, and this is my third proposition, that 
while nations cannot sacrifice beyond their own long-range interests, 
individuals can. This means that as pacifists and as conscientious 
objectors they can oppose war totally, at an immediate cost to them- 
selves personally and in the face of possible loss to their nation. 

I would think it follows from the character of our particular Na- 
tion—namely, its belief in the primacy of the individual and the rights 
of conscience—that such persons be respected and accorded all due 

rivileges of expression, even when they advocate complete, unilateral 
isarmament. If we compromise the freedom of the individual, there 
will be nothing beyond material well-being to defend. 

Senator Symrncron. Thank you, Professor Smith, for your inter- 
esting statement. 

I would like to ask, if I may—— 

Mr. Situ. Please. 

Senator Symineron (continuing). A couple of questions. 

You assert that on the question of obtaining agreement on banning 
H-bomb tests, that violations could be detected. If you were per- 
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suaded that violations could not be detected, would you change your 
position ? 

Mr. Smirn. I would. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

As to your second point, I think we ought to present the fact that 
we have never had any group, either industrial or military, in any 
way oppose disarmament because it would cost them either profit or 

ower. 
y And so, although I completely agree with you that they would be 
wrong if they did, it is an academic question as far as the committee 
is concerned. We have had no objections on that line at all. 

Mr. Sairn. Right. 

Senator Symrneron. Finally, this question of freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Your thought is that anybody who, regardless of the effect of 
unilateral disarmament, believes in it, should have the right to express 
his opinion ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. This stems from my conviction that the United States 
is not just another nation, but another kind of nation, and if the dis- 
tinctive feature is the consideration given to and respect for rights of 
the individual, and, if this characteristic is lost, then it seems to me 
that the struggle between nations becomes nothing but a question of 
which one is the stronger. 

And so, that apparently last and perhaps afterthought point seems 
to me to be very crucial as an issue in our whole discussion. 

Senator Symrneron. And under our Bill of Rights and our concept 
of our way of life, a logical procedure ? 

Mr. Sourrn. Yes. 


Senator Symineton. Thank you. 
Mr. Surrn. Thank you. 
(Mr. Smith’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


MorAt ISSUES IN DISARMAMENT 


Moral questions ask: (1) What should we do? and (2) Why should we do 
it? The second question can be answered from the standpoint of (a) demon- 
strable expediency, or (0) philosophical-religious conviction. As the culture 
of the United States is pluralistic, national policy must be grounded in sanctions 
that have a broader acceptance among its citizens than does any single philo- 
sophical-religious position. My remarks will be addressed to (1) and the first 
part of (2) and their bearing on national policy, the concern of this present 
hearing. 

I. As trustee for a nation, a government has no alternative to basing its 
foreign policies primarily on considerations of national interest. Individuals 
are capable of suberb acts of self-sacrifice, but nations I think are not. This 
does not mean that moral issues are irrelevant to a nation’s act. They are 
decisive. But they must turn on questions of enlightened versus shortsighted 
conceptions of self-interest rather than on the question of self-interest versus 
sacrifice. 

With respect to disarmament, the above proposition, it seems to me, leads to- 
ward the following corollaries: 

(a) Nations cannot disarm unilaterally to any appreciable extent. They can, 
and should, take the lead in this direction, but these leads must not go so 
far as to leave the nation undefended in the event of attack. 

(b) The United States Government can, and must, recognize that by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be considered in accord with the interests of 
the United States to continue to create and retain sovereign decision over nuclear 
weapons when doing so means that other nations shall do so likewise. In other 
words, nothing could be more in our Nation’s interest than to move her out 


of the present state of international anarchy in regard to the use and production 
of atomic weapons. 
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(c) More efficient communications and a larger proportion of the world’s citi- 
zens who are concerned with international issues have made world opinion 
a more potent political factor than ever before. This means the Uniied 
States position in the world is more secure insofar as she commands the 
good will and friendship of other peoples; it is precarious’ to the extent that 
she fails to do so. The peoples of the world want peace, and therefore any 
nation that takes the lead in insuring it, or in reducing the destructiveness of 
war if it should come, will enhance her position in the eyes of the world enor- 
mously and thereby increase her own security. 

(d) There are intangible as well as tangible sides to a nation’s interest. Tan- 
gible interests have to do with her economic prosperity and physical bulwarks— 
airbases belting the world, and things of this kind. Intangible interests have 
to do with a people’s peace of mind, their self-respect, their desire to be of help 
rather than hindrance to the problems that face mankind as a whole. A moral 
government, it seems to me will be sensitive to these intangible interests of her 
citizens as well as their tangib!e interests. 

(e) Multiple motives will often converge to support a single course of action. 
Fear of retaliation and compassionate concern for others can both generate sup- 
port for disarmament. Able statesmanship will perceive and make use of various 
motives in leading our Nation in the direction it needs to move. 

(f) The most concrete and immediate thing the United States can do toward 
disarmament is to take the lead in securing international agreement to stop 
hydrogen-bomb tests. Such a move (@) would not jeopardize United States 
security, for violations could be detected; (%) it would increase United States 
security by bringing a wave of good will from other peoples; and (c) it would 
serve what we have called the intangible interests of United States citizens by 
respecting the atmosphere and future generations, two things that no nation 
has a right to infringe. 

II. When the issue is not between the interests of the United States and those 
of other nations but between particular interests within the United States, the 
Government must weigh these local interests not in terms of the power behind 
them but in terms of their accord with the best interests of the Nation as a whole. 
If military or industrial groups should oppose international disarmament because 
they fear to lose power or profit—a natural human tendency to be biased by 
private interests—these fears should not be ignored. There must be equal 
reward, in terms of power and profit, to these groups in organizing programs that 
do not keep the world in jeopardy but which materially increase the prospect 
of international amity. The Government must capitalize on the influence and 
the organizational capacities of military and industrial leaders as thoroughly as 
it has in the military defense effort. (A Manhattan Project to make nations 
independent of oil reserves that happen to be localized in certain parts of the 
world might be an example.) If men of leadership were engaged in alternatives 
to force, the effect on opinion within their own groups and generally might prove 
surprising. 

III. While nations cannot sacrifice beyond their own long-range interests, indi- 
viduals can. As pacifists and conscientious objectors they can oppose war 
totally, at immediate cost to themselves personally and in the face of possible 
loss to their nation. It follows from the character of our Nation—its belief in 
the primacy of the individual and the rights of conscience—that such persons be 
respected and accorded all due privilege of expression, even when they advocate 
complete, unilateral disarmament. If we compromise the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, there will be nothing beyond material well being to defend. 


Senator Symrneron. Our next witness is Dr. Eugene Conover, of 
Lindenwood College. 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. EUGENE CONOVER, PROFESSOR OF PHILOS- 
OPHY, LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Senator Symineron. We welcome you, Doctor. Do you have a 
prenared statement ? 


Dr. Conover. Yes, sir, I have a prepared statement. 

Senator Symineton. Will you proceed? 

Dr. Conover. My ition is that moral pancighes, too, are relevant 
e 


to the problems of defense and of armament. I have stated that I 
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find myself in fundamental agreement with the policies of the United 
States Government concerning disarmament and world peace. 
_ Since I can give moral approval to the basic policies of the United 
States of America concerning international peace and disarmament, 
including our refusal to engage in unilateral disarmament, I have 
been concerned to deal with certain points in our policy where I 
believe that we have the opportunity to carry the implications of 
moral principles still further, and I have been especially interested 
in Point No. 5 in the purposes of this subecommittee—the relationship 
of underlying international tension to the problems of disarmament. 
Since mutual confidence, even between nations such as France and 
Britain and ourselves, as well as between the Communists and the 
Western Powers, seems to be deteriorating rather than increasing, I 
take this as a key problem for analysis. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MORAL PRINCIPLES AND NATIONAL INTEREST 


My first proposal is that our present policies are open to criticism 
on the ground that we accept moral principles as guides in time of 
peace, but seem to hold that if efforts to establish peace and disarma- 
ment fail, only expediency in terms of military considerations and 
national interests apply. 

If this analysis of our policy is correct, it certainly bears upon the 
possibility of steps toward disarmament, since it implies the necessity 
of readiness for all-out war with the whole range of nuclear weapons, 
and also the necessity for a continued arms race in terms of ballistic 
and other missiles. 

Now, the first comment I would make on our policy that moral 
principles apply to our efforts to achieve disarmament, is that while 
our policy of seeking to prevent war and to find ways to disarm is, 
from my point of view, certainly in harmony with moral principles, 
such moral principles are held to be irrelevant if the moral purpose 
to prevent war fails. 

While I accept the traditional position of our moral and religious 
tradition that a state has the moral right to defend itself, and while 
1 recognize that in war many of the duties of the citizen become the 
opposite of those in peacetime so far as relationships with the enemy 
nation are eee I do not believe that this frees Government 


officials and private citizens from moral responsibility for the means 
used in self-defense; and I raise the question as to whether we are not 
in danger of placing our ultimate reliance upon the weapons which 
are less defensible morally, weapons which would destroy whole 
civilian populations of the enemy nation or nations, and which, be- 
cause of fallout, would endanger populations of other nations, includ- 
ing perhaps our allies and even ourselves. 


DANGER OF NUCLEAR EXTINCTION 


And I point out that the chairman of this subcommittee has said 
that the danger of sudden nuclear extinction confronts us. The pos- 
sibility of the suicide of civilization exists now. 

I recognize that we are in this situation because of the refusal of 
the Russians to accept international inspection and control of atomic 
materials and installations, 
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I suggest consideration of two proposals which have been made by 
others than myself, which indicate some steps we might take in this 
situation, since the Russians have refused our proposal for interna- 


tional inspection. 

At the eae , these would be modifications of our own policy 
alone, but it aaa anticipated that if adopted, they would prepare 
the way for diplomatic negotiations. 

The first is elaboration of the proposal made during the recent 
political campaign, that the United States offer to agree to bring 
tests of large H-bombs to a close. 

Recognizing the cogency of the reply that H-bombs tests might go 
on undetected in Russia, the suggestion is now made that we ask our 
allies to test H-bombs without announcement so that our ability to 
detect such tests would be demonstrated or disproved. 

That part of the proposal is subject to scientific test. I believe that 
this proposal deserves consideration in the light of this latest emenda- 
tion, now that the heat of the political campaign is over and its merits 
or demerits are open to study without the distortions of party strategy 
and loyalty. 

This proposal would also assume that we would not make such an 
agreement unless it was agreed to by the Russians. But this would 
test the possibility of detecting such explosions if one nation which 
had entered such an agreement made such a test despite the agreement. 


QUESTION OF NOT USING H-BOMB FIRST 


The second proposal which I present for consideration was made 
a few days ago by Prof. John C. Bennett, in Christianity and Crisis. 
It is that we should now reopen the question of a pledge to renounce 
the preventative use of the H-bomb or the use of the H-bomb first. 

The churches did not call for the renunciation of the A-bomb first 
when that was proposed after Warld War II, on the ground that 
Russia was superior in manpower and conventional weapons, and an 
American pledge to refrain from use of the A-bomb unless it was 
first used against her would have weakened the deterrent effect of 
our possession of the A-bomb upon Russian aggression in Europe. 

Reasons which may be given for reopening the question of a pledge 
not to use the H-bomb first include the greater dangers to the very 
existence of our race from the H-bomb than from the A-bomb, and 
the existence now of tactical nuclear weapons which may be used in 
case of aggression. 

This proposal does not involve giving up the power of massive 
retaliation, unless further negotiations lead to agreements for inter- 
national inspection. It assumes that neither our Government nor 
our people want to be the first to destroy the centers of population 
of another country and to initiate a chain of events fraught with 
so many dan to the future of mankind. 

It argues for moral restraint at the point of being the first to use 
such a weapon, 

I am convinced that this proposal should be studied, since it offers 
a way of giving reassurance to the Russians, as a first step in trying 
to reach more complete agreements. 

recognize that it involves greater calculated risk than the original 
proposals to establish international inspections first. There are ques- 
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tions concerning present evidences as to the intentions of the Rus- 
sians, the dangers of a sneak attack which would destroy our —s 
to retaliate and to defend ourselves, and other implications of such 
a pledge which would require consideration in the light of classified 
information. I do not presume to pass judgment on such matters, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


My third suggestion concerns the United Nations. I have studied 
the records of the subcommittee, and it is my clear impression that 
the United States does not rely ultimately for its self-defense or for 
the defense of its interests, upon the United Nations. 

While our own reliance is, in the last analysis, upon our capacity 
for self-defense and for massive retaliation, the position of smaller 
nations is quite different. 

To insist that Israel rely upon the United Nations for justice and 
security, as we are apparently doing, is to ask of her what we do not 
ourselves really do. 

A serious question concerning the consistency of our policies in re- 
gard to the United Nations arises. Whether the ethical demand for 
consistency is stated in terms of the Golden Rule—“Whatever you 
wish that men would do to you, do so to them”—or in terms of Im- 
manuel Kant’s requirement that the principle upon which we act be 
suitable as a universal law, I am convinced that this demand for con- 
sistency applies to the actions of nations as well as of individuals. 

We have now asked Israel to trust the United Nations for its secu- 
rity, and Britain and France to trust the United Nations to protect 
their interests in the crisis in the Middle East. 

If our own security and the protection of our own interests as one of 
the two great powers of the world rests ultimately upon our capacity 
for self-defense, it seems to be necessary for us to exert a major 
effort to turn the United Nations into an effective organization for 
solving international problems justly before they erupt into violence, 
and for enforcing compliance with international agreements, before 
we are in a position to have a good conscience in insisting that other 
nations place their full reliance in the United Nations. 

If the present crisis involving Israel and the Suez Canal leads to 
increased effectiveness on the part of the United Nations as an agency 
of justice and peace, I am convinced that there will be an increased 
sense of security among the smaller nations of the world so far as their 
own protection from their neighbors goes. 

And every increment of the power and moral authority of the 
United Nations will add to our reliance upon it for security, as well. 

Such steps toward international law ane security seem to be essen- 
tial preparation for negotiations for disarmament. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Dr. Conover. 

Is it fair to say that your thinking in this fine statement is quite 
analogous to that of Commissioner Murray ? 

Dr. Conover. Yes; I think it is. 

Senator Symrneton. You believe that we could use atomic weapons 
with justification, from a moral standpoint. But you draw the line 
on ictenane weapons. Is that your position ? 

Dr. Conover. have suggested that there is a distinction between 
large-yield hydrogen weapons which destroy large populations, and 
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tactical weapons. And my proposals suggest attempts to, either by 
agreement to avoid further testing of such ‘bombs, or by a pledge that 
we will not be the first to use them, to avoid the kind of suicidal situa- 
tion which seems inevitable otherwise. 

Senator Symrneron. When you say “suicidal situation,” do you 
refer only to the destruction of civilization, or to your objections to 
attacking mass centers of population ? 

Dr. Conover. I would have both in mind. 

Senator Symineton. Both in mind. 

Dr. Conover. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you for your interesting statement. 

(Dr. Conover’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


Moran Issues IN DISARMAMENT 


By Prof. C. Eugene Conover 


(A paper prepared for the loo e on Disarmament of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the U. S. Senate, December 12, 1956) 


I am ©. Eugene Conover, professor of philosophy at Lindenwood College, St. 
Sharles, Mo, I am presenting my views on some moral issues in disarmament, 
as one of the members of the Missouri Philosophical Association. 

I take this opportunity to express my admiration of the thoroughness and care 
with which this subcommittee is studying the history of disarmament proposals 
and agreements since 1919, and our present policies, and my approval of your 
policy of holding hearings in which the convictions and suggestions of representa- 
tive citizens and organizations are given consideration. It is a privilege, and a 
great responsibility, to be asked to discuss moral issues in disarmament. 


THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MORAL PRINCIPLES AND NATIONAL INTEREST 


Before proceeding to an analysis of some moral issues bearing upon disarma- 
ment which I consider especially important, I shall make a preliminary statement 
concerning my understanding of the relationships between moral principles and 
the national interest. This question is important first of all because a govern- 
ment official is by his very position entrusted with responsibility for the interests 
of his nation—including its continued existence as a free and sovereign power. 
Policies concerning disarmament formulated by responsible government officials 
take into consideration the interests of the nation which they represent. But 
this does not mean that the national interests should be narrowly conceived, or 
that only the interests of the particular state are to be considered. Within just 
states, moral considerations such as concern for justice and recognition of the 
rights of the individual citizen limit the power of the state and affect the deci- 
sion of government officials. I agree with Prof. Emil Brunner that “statecraft 
is limited not only from within but also from without, by consideration for jus- 
tice between the nations and the good of humanity. A brutal will to power is bad 
statesmanship.” (The Divine Imperative, Westminster Press, 1947, p. 464.) 

The reasons for my conviction that ethical principles and obligations are 
clearly relevant to the interests of nations, seen in their full implications, are: 

1. National interests are affected by events in the world at large, and such 
national interests as those in world trade are favorably influenced by the 
achievement of world order, and disturbed by international conflicts and 
barriers. 

2. Decrease in international fear and insecurity depends in part upon such 
moral factors as increase in national self-control, upon acceptance of obliga- 
tions to use other than military means of solving their problems, etc. 

3. From the standpoint of our influence in the world community—including 
the United Nations—policies and actions which win the respect of the major- 
ity of the nations of the world add to our power ; mere economic and military 
power are not enough, 

4. While the history of our century is tragic, the results of aggression, 
based upon the effort to achieve narrow national interests by military action, 
indicate that punishment is visited upon nations which flagrantly violate the 
moral laws recognized around the world. 
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5. Moral principles certainly bear upon the behavior of government offi- 
cials, and both national and international interests are best served by officials 
whose honesty, fairness, and good will win confidence, both within and with- 
out the nation. 

6. Democracy, which distributes political power widely among its citizens, 
depends for its success upon a high degree of morality within the nation; it 
cannot consistently renounce its emphasis upon freedom, justice, reliance 
upon persuasion, and its recognition of inalienable rights, when it formulates 
policies affecting other nations. 

What I shall say in this paper, therefore, assumes that national interests must 
be considered in policies bearing upon disarmament, but also assumes that our 
national interests, when broadly understood, are at least in large part in har- 
mony with the requirements of our moral and religious tradition and the best 
insights of today. 

Yet I must also explicitly point out that there is no simple and direct way to 
apply such moral principles as that of justice to the complexities of foreign policy. 
For one thing, the diverse views of citizens, and groups of citizens, as to what is 
morally right in terms of international and national policies means that Govern- 
ment officials must seek a policy which will have wide support, and therefore 
in a real sense be a compromise position which will not fully satisfy the minds 
and consciences of all citizens. Even where there is agreement upon the ends 
to be sought—such as progress toward disarmament—there is disagreement con- 
cerning which policy will in fact most reliably take us toward the goal. Recog- 
nition of the extent to which other peoples are blinded by their interests, and see 
questions of right and wrong differently than we do, suggests a certain humility, 
a certain tentativeness, in affirming the absolute rightness of our own decisions 
and policies. Furthermore, Government officials possess intelligence reports, 
knowledge of our own military capabilities, understanding of our commitments 
to other nations, and other resources which cannot always be made public, which 
should lead the private citizen to make his moral judgments of policy decisions 
with caution until the full context can be made known. And, finally, the extent 
to which our policies can be decisive in their influence upon human history is 
limited. Harold Nicolson’s words have been quoted : 

“Nobody * * * who has had occasion actually to witness history in the mak- 
ing, and to observe how infrequent and adventitious is the part played in great 
affairs by ‘policy’ or planned intention, can believe thereafter that history is 
ever quite so simple, or quite so deliberate, as it seems in retrospect, * * * No- 
body who has not watched ‘policy’ expressing itself in day-to-day action can real- 
ize how seldom is the course of events determined by deliberately planned pur- 
pose” (quoted by Anne Booth Hale, in Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Novem- 
ber 1956, p. 51, from Charles Burton Marshall, The Limits of Foreign Policy, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1954, p. 10). 

My statements upon moral issues in disarmament are made with awareness of 
the immense complexity of the problems before the leaders of this Nation and 
other nations, and of the weight of responsibility carried by our President, our 
Secretary of State, our Senators and Representatives, our military leaders, and 
many other Government officials, and with recognition of the difficulties involved 
in applying broad moral principles to the immediate decisions required in a 
period of crisis such as the present. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTNESS OF OUR POLICIES ON DISARMAMENT 


My study of the records of this subcommittee confirms my previous judgment 
that fundamentally the policies of the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica concerning disarmament and world peace are morally right. 

1. We have accepted the charter of the United Nations. As President Truman 
said on October 24, 1950, “‘The United Nations represents the idea of a universal 
morality, superior to the interests of individual nations” (Disarmament and 
Security, A Collection of Documents, 1919-55, United States Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, p. 985). 

2. We have indicated our readiness to take steps toward a disarmed world “in 
which armed forces and armaments will be reduced to such a point and in such 
thorough fashion that no state will be in a condition of armed preparedness to 
start a war,” provided that effective international safeguards of security are 
established (United States Proposal in the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
inission, April 24, 1952, ibid., p. 86). 
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8. We have offered to enter an agreement for international control of atomic 
energy, if an adequate system of international inspection is accepted by all of 
the nations involved. 

4. We have proposed, in the words of President Eisenhower, “the dedication of 
the energies, the resources, and the imaginations of all peaceful nations to a new 
kind of war. This would be a declared, total war, not upon any human enemy, 
but upon the brute forces of poverty and need” (Presidential address, April 16, 
1953, ibid., p. 993). 

5. We are standing against the use of force to settle international conflicts, 
and for peaceful means of resolving problems such as those connected with the 
Suez Canal. Acceptance of the purposes and obligations of the United Nations 
Charter, and efforts to end the armaments race and turn the resources of the 
world into the ccnstrutive uses of peace are in fundamental harmony with the 
principles of morality, and with the requirements of our Judeo-Christian re- 
ligious traditions, as formulated by responsible religious leaders and church 
bodies. 

6. I want to state that our refusal to engage in unilateral disarmament, and 
our intention to negotiate from strength until we have such safeguards as 
international inspection, seem to me to be morally justifiable. Government, 
whether national or international, must have power before it can enforce laws 
and provide a reasonable degree of security for those under it. To relinquish 
power before it can be internationalized would simply open the way for world 
domination by those who are quite willing and ready to impose a totalitarian 
regime upon the entire world. 

Since I can give moral approval to the basic policies of the United States of 
America concerning international peace and disarmament, my concern in the 
body of this paper is to deal with certain points in our policy where I believe 
that we have the opportunity to carry the implications of moral principles still 
further, and to state my own thinking about disarmament policy in the present 
situation. My study of the relationship between moral principles and obligations 
and policy concerning disarmament has been directed chiefly to point No. 5, in 
the Senate resolution appointing a subcommittee to work toward the goal of 
disarmament, July 25, 1955: “The relationship of underlying international ten- 
sion to the problems of disarmament” (ibid., p. 793). Since mutual confidence, 
even between nations such as France and Britain and ourselves as well as between 
the Communist and the western powers seems to be deteriorating rather than 
increasing, I take this to be a key problem for analysis. 


I. Do moral principles apply to national policy only in peacetime? 


My first proposal is that our present policies are open to criticism on the 
ground that we accept moral principles as guides in time of peace, but seem 
to hold that if efforts to establish peace and disarmament fail, only expediency 
in terms of military considerations and national interests apply. If this analysis 
of our policy is correct, it certainly bears upon the possibility of steps toward 
disarmament, since it implies the necessity of readiness for all-out war with the 
whole range of nuclear weapons and also the necessity for a continued arms race 
in terms of ballistic missiles. I am discussing this question because I believe 
that moral principles are relevant to this problem, and also because the possi- 
bility of any immediate decrease in international tension and increase of mutual 
confidence seems to be bound up with policies concerning the use of mass destruc- 
tive weapons. 

reasons for believing that our policy limits moral considerations to our 

efforts to establish peace are as follows: 

(1) We have threatened “massive retaliation” as a principal means of 
deterring aggression by the Communist powers, and I do not understand 
our policy to mean “massive retaliation” with nuclear weapons only in case 
of the use of such weapons first by an aggressor. 

(2) Chairman Dean of the Atomic Energy Commission stated on October 
5, 1951: “In essence, we have taken the position as a nation that war is 
bad, and aggression is bad, and any weapon that serves to prevent war and 
aggression, or to stop aggression once it has been undertaken, is good.” In 
fairness to Mr. Dean, I add the qualification which he stated: “I think that 
when a situation arises where in our carefully considered judgment the 
use of any kind of weapon is justified, we are now at the place where we 
should give serious consideration to the use of an atomic weapon, provided . 
it can be used effectively from the military standpoint and that it is no 
more destructive than is necessary to meet the particular situation in 
question” (ibid., p. 105). 
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(8) Both Senator Lodge, United States ‘representative to the United 
Nations, and Secretary Dulles, have stated that the decision not to use 
chemical and bacteriological weapons in World War II was reached not 
on the basis of international agreements, but because it “did not appear to 
be a military advantageous thing to do under the conditions and circum- 
stances of that war” (hearing, pt. 2, p. 56; see also Disarmament and 
Security, p. 237). In both cases, the context indicates that a similar policy 
of making decisions upon the basis of military and political considerations 
would not hold if we became involved in war. 

The first comment which I make upon the policy which is stated above— 
the policy of relying upon military and political considerations only concern- 
ing weapons to be used in case of war—is that while our policy of seeking to 
prevent war and to find ways to disarm is, from my point of view certainly, in 
harmony with moral principles, such moral principles are held to be irrelevant 
if the moral purpose to prevent war fails. While I accept the traditional posi- 
tion of our moral and religious tradition that a state has the moral right to 
defend itself, and while I recognize that in war many of the duties of the citi- 
zen become the opposite of those in peacetime, so far as relationships with the 
enemy nation is concerned, I do not believe that this frees Government officials 
aud private citizens from moral responsibility for the means used in self-defense, 
and in efforts to achieve our own goals after the war is over. We have, therefore, 
a moral obligation to consider the possibility of extending the sway of moral 
principles further than they have yet been extended. 

The second comment upon this policy is this: Are we not in danger of placing 
our ultimate reliance upon the weapons. which are least defensible morally— 
Weapons which would destroy whole civilian populations of the enemy nation or 
nations, and, which, because of fallout, would endanger populations of other na- 
tions, including perhaps our allies and even ourselves? I am in agreement with 
Senator Flanders, and others who have appeared before this subcommittee, in 
maintaining that there is a moral distinction to be drawn between mass-destruc- 
tion weapons and tactical ones. 

The third comment upon this policy is that the existence of such nuclear 
weapons in the hands of the Russians and ourselves, and the aggressiveness of 
Russian policy and our own policy of relying upon such weapons if military 
and political considerations point to their use, place us in the situation described 
by Senator Humphrey, chairman of this subcommittee: ‘‘The danger of sudden 
nuclear extinction confronts us. The possibility of the suicide of civilization 
exists now” (Preface to Staff Study No. 3.). I recognize that the reason that 
we are in this situation is the refusal of the Russians to accept international 
inspection and control of atomic materials and installations. But this would 
not save American officials from a terrible burden of guilt if we should be the 
ones to use such weapons first, and to precipitate war on the suicidal scale, 
even though our intention be defensive. The paradox of a defensive policy which 
might be suicidal is a new situation in human history, and one which deserves 
moral consideration. 

My final comment is this: An analysis of “The relationship of underlying 
international tension to the problems of disarmament” which ignores the com- 
bined effects of Russian aggressiveness and threats, and of our announced policy 
of massive retaliation, would be quite unrealistic. In the situation, an arms race 
both in terms of increased effectiveness of nuclear and other weapons, and 
methods of delivery of such weapons, continues. And the race to seeure greater 
security adds to the insecurity which is reflected in our distrust of each other, 
and inability to reach agreements which look toward disarmament. 

It is the policy of the United States to offer to extend the range of moral 
control over these dangerous weapons by international agreement, control, and 
inspection. We are in our present situation because this offer has been rejected, 
thus far. Is there anything that can be done on our part alone, which might 
decrease the international tensions now evident, give us the initiative in pro- 
posals for disarmament, and offer some hope of a new start toward understand- 
ing and agreement? Two proposals have been advanced recently, by others than 
myself, which I propose for serious consideration. At the beginning at least, 
these proposals would involve modifications of our own policy alone, but it 
would be anticipated that if adopted they would prepare the way for diplomatic 
negotiations. 

The first is an elaboration of a proposal which was made during the recent 
political campaign, that the United States offer to agree to bring tests of large 
H-bombs to a close. Recognizing the cogency of the reply that H-bomb tests 
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might go on undetected in Russia, the suggestion is now made that we ask our 
allies to test H-bombs without announcement, so that our ability to detect such 
tests would be demonstrated or disproved. That part of the proposal is subject 
to scientific test. I believe that this proposal deserves consideration in the light 
of this latest emendation, now that the heat of the political campaign is over 
and its merits or demerits are open to study without the distortions of party 
strategy and loyalty. The merit of the proposal, in its bearings upon our rela- 
tionships with the Russians, if it should be proven that such tests cannot be 
hidden from detection by other nations, is that it offers an area of possible 
agreement which would not involve prior agreement upon international inspec- 
tion. Breach of this agreement would be public—assuming that no agreement 
would be offered unless detectability by other nations is established. Such an 
agreement would also be welcomed by nations which fear the byproducts of our 
tests—especially Asiatic nations—and by the scientists and other citizens in 
this country who fear permanent damage to the human race as a result of con- 
tinued tests. 

The second proposal, made last week by Prof. John C. Bennett in Christianity 
and Crisis, is that we should now reopen the question of a pledge to renounce 
the preventive use of the H-bomb or the use of the H-bomb first. The churches 
did not call for renunciation of the use of the A-bomb first when that was pro- 
posed after World War II, on the ground that Russia was superior in manpower 
and conventional weapons, and an American pledge to refrain from the use of 
the A-bomb unless it was first used against her would have weakened the deter- 
rent effect of our possession of the A-bomb upon Russian aggression in Europe. 
Reasons which may be given for reopening the question of a pledge not to use 
the H-bomb first include the greater dangers to the very existence of our race 
from the H-bomb than from the A-bomb, and the existence now of tactical nuclear 
weapons which may be used in case of aggression. 

This proposal does not involve giving up the power of massive retaliation, 
unless further negotiations lead to agreements for international inspection. It 
assumes that neither our Government nor our people want to be the first to 
destroy the centers of population of another country, and to initiate a chain of 
events fraught with so many dangers to the future of mankind. It argues for 
moral restraint at the point of being the first to use such a weapon. It implies a 
defense policy which would depend less upon weapons of mass destruction than 
upon more limited weapons. It does not involve giving up the capacity for re- 
taliation in kind. It ean be argued that greater reliance upon less destructive 
weapons might increase security against aggression by Russia since our reluc- 
tance to use tactical weapons would be somewhat less than our reluctance to use 
the H-bomb. And it would be designed to assure the Russians that we would 
not wage a preventive H-bomb war, and thus to reduce the risk of their striking 
first in the fear that we would undertake such a preventive action. 

I am convinced that this proposal should be studied, since it offers a way of 
giving reassurance to the Russians, as a first step in trying to get more complete 
agreements. It involves greater calculated risk than the original proposals to 
establish international inspections first. There are questions concerning present 
evidences as to the intentions of the Russians, the dangers of a sneak attack 
which would destroy our capacity to retaliate and to defend ourselves, and other 
implications of such a pledge which would require consideration in the light of 
classified information. I do not presume to pass judgment upon such matters. I 
do submit it as a thoughtful attempt to find an approach which might reduce 
the international suspicion and fear which now stand in the way of steps toward 
disarmament, and which try to bring our policy still further under the principles 
of morality. 


II. Can we help to make the United Nations a more effective agency for securing 
just solutions of international conflicts, and for reducing international tensions 
as preparation for agreements on disarmament? 


While the United States has accepted the Charter of the United Nations, is 
an active member of the organization, and is exerting its influence through 
the United Nations in the present crisis, the records of this subcommittee provide 
evidence that we ourselves place but limited reliance on the United Nations for 
our national security and the protection of our interests. My reasons for this 
statement are as follows: 

(1) Our military security depends upon our own Military Establishment, 
and such united efforts as those provided by the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Seeretary Dulles, in testimony before the subcommittee, stated that “the 
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theoretical ideal is to have in some such body as the United Nations a de- 
pendable force which would be greater than the force of any single member 
state,” but, since this “is not a goal which we can regard as practically 
attainable within any foreseeable period,” we have a system of “mutual 
security arrangements, really * * * to bring that situation into being, to 
have enough states bound together to resist aggression so that no one can be 
a ready victim of aggression” (hearing, pt. 2, pp. 57, 58). 

(2) In response to a question from the chairman of this subcommittee, 
the Special Assistant to the President answered: “Under present conditions, 
penalties can be levied only insofar as they can be enforced. The sanction 
power with regard to major states is presently limited. * * * You are, of 
course, aware of the very real power of the United Nations in the event that 
the permanent members of the Security Council are in agreement. How- 
ever, the real teeth in an arms agreement, at least at the present time lies 
in the right of individual signators to reconsider the terms of the agreement 
or abrogate the agreement and take such measures as are necessary to fulfill 
the requirements of their own defense” (hearing, pt. 7, p. 413). 

While Mr. Stassen’s answer was made specifically to a question concerning 
enforcement of an arms control agreement, it seems clear that under present 
circumstances, it also applies to enforcement of other agreements on which there 
is disagreement among the permanent members of the Security Council. 

So long as this necessity for ultimate reliance upon self-defense exists, it is 
clearly unrealistic to try to move toward significant general disarmament. I do 
not mean that no agreements on international inspection, or disarmament on a 
limited scale which would not basieally affect the balance of power are feasible ; 
I do mean that an alternative basis for national and international security 
logically precedes relinquishment of the power of self-defense. And the Charter 
of the United Nations expresses the clear intention that this world organization 
would be effective beyond the level of yoluntary agreements: 

“The purposes of the United Nations are: 

“1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the princi- 
ples of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace” (art. I of ch. 1, 
Charter of the United Nations, Disarmament and Security, p. 147). 

The actual division of the world today is felt particularly in the Security 
Council, and leads to resolutions rather than action in the case of Hungary, 
for example. 

While our own reliance is in the last analysis upon our capacity for self-defense 
and for massive retaliation the position of smaller nations is quite different. 
To insist that Israel rely upon the United Nations for justice and security, as 
we are apparently doing, is to ask of her what we do not ourselves really do. 
A serious question concerning the consistency of our policies in regard to the 
United Nations arises. Whether the ethical demand for consistency is stated 
in terms of- the Golden Rule—“Whatever you wish that men would do to you, 
do so to them” (Matthew 7:12, Revised Standard Version of the Bible)—or in 
terms of Immanuel Kant’s requirement that the principle upon which we act be 
suitable as a universal law, I am convinced that this demand for consistency 
applies to the actions of nations as well as of individuals. 

We have now asked Israel to trust the United Nations for its security, and 
Britain and France to trust the United Nations to protect their interests in 
the crisis in the Middle East. The point which I want to make is that the 
failure of the United Nations to protect Israel from repeated border attacks 
and to secure passage for its ships through the Suez Canal, and the increasing 
evidences of Russian penetration of the Middle East through Nasser and other 
leaders of Arab states endangering British and French interests, are basic fac- 
tors in the resort to war on the part of nations which give evidence that they 
are among those more devoted to the principles of the United Nations Charter 
than their opponents. 

If our own security and the protection of our own interests as one of the two 
great powers of the world rests ultimately upon our capacity for self-defense, 
it seems to be necessary for us to exert a major effort to turn the United Nations 
into an effective organization for solving international problems justly before 
they erupt into violence, and for enforcing compliance with international agree- 
ments, before we are in a position to have a good conscience in insisting that 
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other nations place their fuil reliance in the United Nations. If the present 
crisis involving Egypt and the Suez Canal leads to increased effectiveness on 
the part of the United Nations as an agency of justice and peace, I am convinced 
that there will be an increased sense of security among the smaller nations 
of the world, so far as their own protection from their neighbors goes. And 
every increment of the power and moral authority of the United Nations will 
add to our reliance upon it for security as well. 

Such steps toward international law and security seem to be essential prep- 
aration for negotiations for disarmament. 

Senator Symineton. Our next witness is Rev. Vincent Daues, 
Father Daues, of Rockhurst College in Kansas City. We welcome 
you here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF REV. VINCENT F. DAUES, S. J., ASSISTANT PROFES- 
SOR OF PHILOSOPHY, ROCKHURST COLLEGE, KANSAS CITY, MO., 
AND MEMBER OF THE MISSOURI PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Senator Symrnetron. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Father Daves. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you proceed. 

Father Daves. I am Vincent F. Daues, of the Society of Jesus, 
and of the department of philosophy at Rockhurst College in Kansas 
City. 


VALUE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S HEARINGS 


Your invitation to the members of the Missouri Philosophical As- 
sociation is most welcome because you have requested us to consider 
the moral aspects of disarmament. Further, your invitation is most 
welcome because it makes us, the private citizens of the United States, 
consider this problem seriously. It is thus helping to form a solid 
public opinion. These hearings must take much of your valuable 
time, but I should like to encourage you in this endeavor. And I 
would like to also add at this point what is already evident: that the 
opinion expressed by the members of this panel is their own personal 
opinion, and not the opinion of the Missouri Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. 

INADEQUACY OF THE POLICY OF DETERRENCE 


Since the purpose of armaments ought always to be the security of 
nations and the maintenance of a just order among nations, disarma- 
ment must always be viewed from this aspect. To a large extent our 
policy, I think, on the development of usd dicpectnsatitran on atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons, has been guided by the principles of 
deterrence. The policy evidently has not been completely successful 
in bringing us and the other free nations the kind of security that we 
want and that we need. Instead, there seems to be increasing world 
tension and fear. 


REVALUATION OF OUR POLICY NEEDED 


Thus, we must reevaluate our policy. This must be done in a realis- 
tic way, but it must also be done in a way that is consonant with our 
traditions and heritage. It is pointless to conduct our affairs in such 
a way that we will end up by destroying what we want to preserve. 
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RATIONAL NUCLEAR ARMAMENT PLAN ENDORSED 


Control and inspection is the key to effective disarmament, but 
this is not possible without some kind of supranational organization. 
Being realistic, we realize that a police force under the United Nations 
is not adequate. This has been insisted upon in Senator Humphrey’s 
summary of the constants in the United States policy on disarmament. 
Hence, adequate arms must be retained in order to make ourselves 
and the free nations of the world secure against a world-hungry Russia. 
This must mean, I am convinced, the kind of rational armament that 
Mr. Thomas E. Murray proposed to your subcommittee on April 12. 


OUR DEPENDENCE ON THE U. N. FOR MORAL SUPPORT 


The recent independent action of France and England in the Suez 
crisis, which President Eisenhower had the fortitude to denounce, 
makes it more clear than ever that, while the United Nations is not 
sufficient, nonetheless we are in absolute need of it. We need the moral 
support of the small free nations. This will help us very much in 
pursuing our course of justice in the pneahionat sphere. 

In reevaluating armaments or our disarmament policy, I should like 
to insist upon proper moral considerations. Conducting our affairs in 
a proper human way, in a way in which we will be able to achieve a 
just peace and world order, conducting them in a way in which we 
can strive to maintain an order in which each person may pursue his 
happiness freely is, in effect, to base our actions on moral principles. 

This is what I mean by guiding our actions on moral considerations, 
In asking for this kind of consideration, I do not mean to imply that 
we have not done this to a great extent in our national policy so far. 
Rather, I am asking that we do this consciously and reflectively, and 
in this way our conduct in striving for a just world order will be more 
steadfast. When we know that our actions are solidly grounded, we 
can act with more firmness and constancy, in spite of the difficulties 
that come along the way. 

During the first decade of the United Nations, the United States 
has fostered and cooperated in every way with this supranational 
organization. The realization that a proper order demands this, that 
it. is our moral obligation to continue in this way, will help us to con- 
tinue to cooperate even more than in the past. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY NEEDED FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


A proper consideration of man’s nature, that is, that he is a being 
with a personal destiny, and at the same time a social being, will 
help us to understand the function of different levels of society. The 
ae of subsidiarity should be understood and applied at all 
evels of society. This principle states that whenever a group ex- 
periences a common need that cannot be satisfied by individual action, 
help must be sought and be given by a higher element in that society. 

However, whenever individuals or smaller groups can adequately 
care for these needs, the higher group should not usurp this function. 

Applied to the international order, we find that individual states 
are no longer able to care for the common good at the international 
level. Hence, there is a real néed for a supranational group. The 
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total character of war makes it an unfit instrument in the hands of 
individual states. Hence, police action on the part of the supranational 
society is called for. When disorders are frequent, even more than 
police action is necessary. 

Such considerations, all too brief, of course, can help us ground our 
policy with regard to the United Nations more solidly. However, 
the bipolar condition of the world will not allow such an organization 
to operate properly. Until such time as the United Nations is able ta 
carry on its functions well, we ourselves must look to our own adequate 
defense. Hence, the course of rational armament presents itself. 


TESTING OF THERMONUCLEAR WEAPONS 


In reevaluating our own armament policy, I think we must re- 
consider our unlimited production and testing of thermonuclear 
weapons. Our know-how in producing bombs should not guide our 
policy, but rather we ought to make our knowledge serve our true 
freedom. Thermonuclear weapons of the multimegaton size are not 
useful weapons for military objectives. It seems to be implied in the 
third part of the white papers issued by the White House on October 
24 that we can detect larger nuclear explosions at a distance. If this 
is actually the ease, then we ought to press for discontinuance of the 
testing of these large nuclear weapons. 

If this fails, we ought to go on record in the international sphere 
stating that we will not penne and test weapons beyond a certain 
magnitude. Of course, the scientists and the military must be con- 
sulted here, and it will not be easy to draw a line. But certainly we 
‘an avoid the extreme. Such a declaration will, it seems to me, begin 
to eliminate fear and tension. An insistence upon continued develop- 
ment of tactical nuclear weapons until such time as there can be a 
substantial disarmament among nations will give us greater security. 


MORAL JUDGMENT ON USE OF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


In this way, too, we must reconsider and make moral judgments 
about the use of the intercontinental ballistic missiles and the inter- 
mediate missiles. We must form a policy solidly grounded on moral 
considerations before we are in a situation in which we will have to 
use them. 

And so, by way of practical suggestion, I would certainly encourage 
the subcommittee to continue, as Father Thro did, to continue to con- 
sider the proposals of Commissioner Thomas E. Murray ; and secondly, 
I would suggest that a study and investigation of the natural moral 
law as it applies to nations and to international affairs should be fos- 
tered by positive encouragement on the part of Congress. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symmneton. Thank you, Father Daues. 

As I understand it, you also agree with the position taken by Com- 
missioner Murray. 

Father Davuns. Yes, I do, definitely. 

Senator Symineron. And you believe we should take the lead in this 
effort to control weapons? 

Father Daugs, Yes, especially when they grow to such a size that 
they will only lead to mutual destruction, and will not be very useful 
as military instruments. 
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Senator Symtnetron. Thank you. We are grateful to you for your 


fine statement. 
(Father Daues’ prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Rev. VINCENT F. Daves, 8S. J., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
AT RocokKHuURST COLREGE AND MEMBER OF THE MIssoURI PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your invitation to the Missouri 
Philosophical Association to appoint six members to appear before your commit- 
tee is most welcome. It is welcome because disarmament is a most urgent na- 
tional and international problem. It is welcome especially because you have 
manifested interest in the moral aspect of this problem. It is only with guidance 
of moral principles that we as a nation under God can hope to solve this problem 
in such wise as to assure the continued development of human culture. 


Necessity of a sound public opinion 

These grassroots hearings, though they must be very time consuming in your 
busy lives as Senators, are an important part of an overall conspectus of the dis- 
armament problem. In asking for the opinion of various private citizens you in 
effect are making these citizens consider the issues involved in disarmament in 
a very serious way. Thus, you are helping to form a national mentality which is 
usually necessary for effective action by a democracy. ‘There is always the danger 
that the United States will return to its policy of isolation which was so deep- 
seated after the First World War. Collective security is the only possible way to 
a final solution of the disarmament problem, and our Nation as a people must be 
convinced of this. Prof. Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago says in this 
regard, “The representatives of a democracy will also be unable to pursue a policy 
of collective security if the public, however understanding they may be of the 
issues involved, lack a sense of responsibility to discharge the obligations of 
treaties to achieve the value of world stability.” (From Collective Security in 
the Light of the Korean Experience in the Proceedings of the American Society 
of International Law, 1951, p. 153). Since at the present time our constitutional 
practice enables the President of the United States to act expeditiously, the ease 
and sureness with which the President can conduct affairs in times of interna- 
tional tension and crises depends on the politics of the American people. Hence, 
I should like to encourage you in your endeavors in these hearings, even though 
they are carried on at a sacrifice of your valuable time. 


The purpose and intent of this report 


The purpose of your subcommittee as expressed in Senate Resolution 93 is “to 
make a full and complete study of proposals looking toward disarmament and 
control of weapons of mass destruction.” In view of the tensions and bipolarity 
existing in the international sphere as a result of opposing ideologies, it hardly 
seems opportune to delay on the problem of disarmament. Yet, many facts show 
very patently that a mad race for armaments makes for excessive fear and sus- 
yicion with a resulting precarious insecurity. Power makes threats easy; 
threats are easy to carry into effect under the impulse of national passion. Total 
war with new weapons will lead to the destruction of all contestants and most 
noncombatants besides. The drain of wealth of nations resulting from a 
riority-in-arms race makes proper economic and social rehabilitation difficult if 
not impossible. With such observations crowding upon us we are forced to ask 
ae whether the armament race is the real way to security and a just world 
order. 

I should like to propose for your consideration and deliberation the moral 
aspects of disarmament from the viewpoint of collective security. Point 7 of 
Senate Resolution 93 directs your subcommittee to examine methods of assuring 
that plans for reduction of armaments shall not endanger the security of the 
United States. I am convinced from the moral point of view that this cannot 
be done except through some kind of collective security.- But I am further 
ae that in our present situation we cannot rely solely on collective 
security. 

In our present international situation the question cannot be one of total 
disarmament; rather it is a question—to use the words of Thomas EB. Murray— 
of rational armament. Nuclear bombs and missiles cannot dictate policy to us; 
rather we as reasonable men must dictate policy in accordance with the laws 
of justice and charity. 
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Clearly we as a nation have.a moral obligation to protect and to make secure 
the American people and our heritage of the free pursuit of happiness. En- 
lightened self-interest as well as serious reflection on justice and charity will 
show us that our obligation as a strong nation goes beyond our borders. 

Hence, I propose to show that moral considerations demand that the United 
States continue to pursue a policy of disarmament through the channels of 
collective security in the U. N. The dogged persistence of Soviet Russia’s policy 
of world domination and the recent independent action of France and England 
in the Suez crisis points up the moral obligation that rests upon us not to rely 
solely on the U. N. 

Thus, I will attempt to show the constants in United States disarmament as 
listed by Senator Humphrey in his second interim report have a sound moral basis 
and must be continued. “Present disarmament policy involves ending the 
arms race, reducing if not eliminating the nuclear threat, * * * does not en- 
vision that a police force and authority under the U. N. would be adequate for 
the security of the United States and free nations.” (IV, No. 2, p. 5.) The 
moral considerations must form the bedrock foundation for our policy—this is 
rational control through the natural moral law. Further, in regard to the 
variables in the United States disarmament we must change our policy and 
take a firm moral stand on the testing and use of nuclear weapons. 

This report then falls into two parts. The first will deal with disarmament 
through collective security. The second will consider what the United States 
must do on its own. This, I think, is the only rational way to disarmament 
in a community of independent nations. 


PART I. CONSIDERATIONS IN REGARD TO COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND THE U. N, 


The atomic weapon development, a special factor in creating a need for collective 
security 

The first decade of the atomic age was spent in the development and testing 
of atomic and thermonuclear bombs. We now know what we can do with these 
bombs. We now realize that there is hardly a limit to the megaton bomb, 
Though we have gone along independently of the U. N. in our atomic develop- 
ment, we have not spurned efforts at international control as is evident from 
the presentation of the Baruch plan as early as 1946. We could not refrain 
from suspicion en the intentions of Soviet Russia in their continued opposition 
to the “no veto” clause in the Baruch plan. The failure to adopt the Baruch 
plan plus the Soviet development of atomic bombs were spurs to us in the 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 

Such disturbing factors in the community of nations no doubt prompted the 
honorable Senator Taft to conclude that collective security under the U. N. is 
unworkable, and that we “should develop our own military policy and our own 
policy of alliances without regard to the nonexistent power of the U. N. to 
prevent aggression’; that we should use the U. N. only as a “diplomatic 
weapon,” and that “we have to engage in our own wars when we think that 
we should engage in them and not at other times.” (Compare speech by 
Senator Robert A. Taft in the U. 8. Senate on January 4, 1951.) 

To an extent Senator Taft’s fears were justified, for in spite of the una- 
nimity in the U. N..on the resolution on disarmament in 1954, no tangible 
progress was made. On the other hand, after 10 years of intensive work and 
experimentation with thermonuclear weapons, we are no more secure, even 
granting that we are still ahead of Soviet Russia in thermonuclear development. 
In fact, the present development of intercontinental ballistic missiles has made 
hopes for peace more distant and the prospects for war all the more terrifying. 

Thus, in 1955 Soviet Russia as well as the western nations gave new atten- 
tion to the disarmament problem. The United States, the United Kingdom, 
Irance, and the U. 8. S. R. proposed plans both in and out of the U. N. Still 
there was no agreement. Soviet Russia seemed to be against any full scale and 
effective plan of immediate inspection and control. 

To break the stalemate the representative from France suggested on November 
23, 1955, that the nations should make a real attempt to synthesize the various 
plans. He insisted that the three following principles guide any synthesis. 
These are (1) no controls without disarmament, (2) no disarmament without 
controls, and (3) progressive disarmament that can be currently controled. 


A real need for collective security 


The above three principles are very sound; they are realistic. Most everyone 
is agreed that without these there can be no effective disarmament, especially 
in regard to atomic weapons. 
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Here, finally, we come to the point. These key principles demand an organ 
of collective security. For the inspection and control demanded in any reason- 
able and workable disarmament and carried on by individual states would 
involve endless fears and suspicions. The organ must be something supra- 
national. But more than that, it must be based solidly on the natural moral 
law. And supranational organization based on power politics and power 
diplomacy is doomed to failure. 

If control of armaments is necessary in our nuclear weaponed world, and if 
a supranational organization is necessary for effective control, then the United 
States has a moral obligation to do all in its power to foster such a supra- 
national organization. To see what kind of obligation this is, allow me to make 
some observations and to draw conclusions from these observations. 


Two points of caution 


The above obligation does not involve a world government nor a world federa- 
tion. With the present bipolar condition in the international sphere any attempts 
at a world government would just lead to frustration or suicide. With the 
Soviet block continually working against the principle of sociability no proper 
unified action could ever be taken. 

Secondly, a hundred percent result cannot be expected from any organ of 
collective security nor more than it can be expected of our own Government. 
Just because the decisions against segregation by the Supreme Court are not 
being put into effect immediately is no reason for wanting to disband the Supreme 
Court. The present disregard of the Bill of Rights in the pattern of segregation 
is no warrant for discarding the Bill of Rights. Recall the words of President 
Roosevelt in his last state of the Union address: 

“Perfectionism, no less than isolationism or power politics, may obstruct 
the paths of international peace. Let us not forget that the retreat to isola- 
tionism a quarter of a century ago was started not by a direct attack against 
international cooperation but against the alleged imperfections of the peace * * *. 
In our disillusionment after the last war we gave up the hope of gradually 


achieving a better peace because we had not the courage to fulfill our responsi- 
bilities.” 


Man and natural societies 


Man is by his very nature social. His powers manifest his social nature, for 
he can and does communicate with his fellow. The mature human person wishes 
to share his knowledge and good fortune with others. But more fundamentally 
the immature human person needs to communicate with his fellow in order that 
he develop into a full human person. In this later need of the child it is not 
merely the need for bread and material help. He needs association with others in 
order to grow in knowledge and love. 

According to sound reason the death of man does not bring a total end to 
man’s life. That part of man that we call the human soul lives on. According 
to the Judaic-Christian tradition man has a personal destiny. Further he must 
work out his destiny by his free actions. More than this he must work out his 
destiny as he lives with other human beings who have a similar destiny. 
Principle of subsidiarity 

Natural societies arise from needs which spring from the very nature of man. 
These common needs are satisfied by common action of a group. The common 
action results in the common good or the commonweal, i. e., the good of the 
community. 

A simple consideration of the predicament in which a ehild finds itself shows 
us the need for the society we call the family. In the family the child is pro- 
tected and helped to develop into a mature human person. But as the child 
grows into the adolescent the parents must not be overprotective. If they never 
allow the adolescent to make decisions on his own, if they never allow him 
any autonomy, there is a great posibility that the adolescent will remain im- 
mature. 

Families—especially when they live in close proximity—are not able to make 
all the proper provisions for their members. Discord and disputes will easily 
arise. Some help must be given to the family. (Subsidium is the Latin for 
help.) This help should not be such as to make the family more dependent; 
rather it should help the family to be more independent. Proper order must 
be maintained. This means that a situation in which individuals and families 


can exercise their rights must be maintained. Thus arises a civil society, a 
city or a state. 
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Thus, the purpose of such natural groups or societies is to work for the com- 
mon good. This common good is not the summation of the good of the indi- 
viduals, nor is it the good of the society itself. Neither is it the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Minorities as well as majorities must share in the 
common good. Though on occasion the individual good must be sacrificed to 
the common good, still the individual can never be subordinated in all his being 
to the society. Men have need of peace and order so that they may pursue their 
happiness. Men have need of opportunities in which they can develop and live 
as full human beings. Thus, the common good is that in which every one of the 
society shares. 

The foregoing analysis leads us to reject the dictum of Aristotle, “The State 
is prior to the family and to the individual by nature” (Politica, book I, 2, 1253 
a. 20). The person is not for the state or for the good of the state as such. 
Rather the state is for the individual person. This, as is evident to all Ameri- 
cans, is basic in our Constitution. 

Two further principles can be discovered in the operation of the principle of 
subsidiarity. They are implicitly contained in the above elucidation. They are: 

Principle of authority: ‘“Whenever the welfare of a community (any group) 
requires a common action, the unity of that common action must be assured by 
the higher organs of that community.” 

Principle of liberty or autonomy: “Whenever and wherever a task can be 
satisfactorily acheived by the initiative of the individual person or that of small 
social units, the fulfillment of that task must be left to the initiative of the 
individual person or to that of the small social unit.” 

(These have been formulated by Yves Simon, professor of political philosophy 
at the University of Chicago in his Function of Authority, pp. 46 and 47.) 


Conclusions from the analysis of man and natural societies 


Since man is a being who can direct his own action and freely strive for his 
goals, he enjoys a certain autonomy. He has certain natural rights that flow 
from the dignity of his person. Because of his personal destiny, he is not and 
cannot be subordinated totally to any society. However, man is social by nature, 
and develops himself by way of social communication. He needs the help of 
certain societies for his proper development. For this reason the good of the 
individual is subordinate to the common good. But the common good is not 
synonymous with the good of the whole. Each person shares in an equitable 
manner in the common good. 

The principle of authority and of autonomy must be applied properly. Wher- 
ever an individual or a society experiences a need which it cannot satisfy, it 
must have help. The authority to help is present when a society is organized 
to take care of this. The autonomy of the person or of smaller societies must 
always be respected. 


Application of the above considerations to the international sphere 


Now, since we find much discord among nations, we might well ask ourselves 
whether the modern world has come to such a point in which individual nations 
and states are unable to bring about and maintain the commonweal on all levels, 
Do they need help? If so, in what way should organs higher than the state 
function? 

When families live far apart and have little communication with one another, 
there is little or no need for a civil society to establish and maintain order. 
However, when many families live in close proximity, the need for a higher 
authority becomes crucial. Likewise it is among nations or states. Our present- 
day world has been brought closer together by the speed of travel, new modes 
of communication, increased trade, increased need for natural resources and for 
products developed by other nations. 


War as an instrument of reestablishing international order 


In times past in the absence of any higher authority the states having need 
for the reestablishment of order in international relations or for the vindication 
of rights have resorted to war. According to Francis de Vittoria, who is some- 
times called the father of international law, maintained that a state carried on 
a war in function of the international society. (De Jure Belli, 431, 19.) The 
sovereignty of a state certainly does not extend to another state. 

The Christian tradition has never outlawed war, but it has insisted on limita- 
tions that make war an instrument of justice. Sometimes such an instrumént 
is the only one available to restore order and justice. Theoretically, war can be 
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an instrument of justice. Practically, it has not always been such a perfect 
instrument. 

During the last few centuries there have been factors at work that tended 
to make war an instrument of aggrandizement rather than an instrument of 
justice. These factors were exaggerated nationalism and an exaggerated notion 
of sovereignty. National ambitions put whole nations at war. Sovereignty 
was interpreted to mean that the nation could act as it pleased not only in 
internal affairs but also in external affairs. Oftentimes war became an instru- 
ment of power politics. 

Now technological developments in methods and weapons of war have tended 
more than ever to remove the proper limitations from the proper use of war. 
Obliteration bombing attacked those who produced the weapons, but more 
than that it obliterated the distinction between combatants and noncombatants. 
Atomic bombs are able to do this more effectively. And the megaton thermo- 
nuclear bombs can bring about the destruction of whole cities and countrysides. 
Total war can no longer serve as an instrument of restoring order and vindicating 
justice. Rather it brings destruction to the conqueror as well as to the conquered. 
As our President stated, “War does not present the possibility of victory or 
defeat * * * only the alternative in degrees of destruction.” 

Furthermore when there is a great deal of disorder and discord in civil 
society, something more than police action is necessary to right the situation. 
Likewise when there is a great deal of discord among nations and states, no 
amount of war is going to bring about the proper international order. 

The staggering amounts of money that various countries are spending on 
armaments is actually a drain on resources in such wise that economic disorders 
and frightfully unequal standards of living continue to be serious disturbing 
elements in the international order. Were the hundred billion dollars which 
is now expended on armament per year spent on raising the standard of living, 
the whole human race could be benefited within a decade. 

These factors force the conclusion upon us that there exists a common need 
which the individual states cannot adequately care for by their individual 
efforts. Help must, then, be sought in some kind of group action among nations, 
in some kind of supranational organization. 

From the viewpoint of the natural law the sovereignty of the state is limited 
to the exercise of proper authority to achieve the common good. If the state 
is not capable of achieving the common good on the international level, the 
principle of authority comes into play. In the application of the principle of 
authority, however, we should not lose sight of the principle of autonomy. 
Whenever the state is adequate to bring about the common good, no inter- 
ference can legitimately be made. Whenever a need in the common good arises 
which the state cannot properly handle, then help must be sought in another 
source. This is the principle of subsidiarity. 

In working toward a supranational organization we must not lose sight of the 
principle of autonomy. We have to deal with realities, and these will modify 
the way the theory ts to be applied. 

The bipolar condition of the world today, as we have hinted earlier, makes it 
impossible for a supranational organization to exercise proper authority. A to- 
talitarian state striving for world domination by whatever methods suit its ideol- 
ogy will only make use of the principle of sociability and subsidiarity when it is 
to its own advantage. In such a situation we cannot rely completely on any 
supranational society. Regional alliances must be used within the framework of 
the supranational society. 


Application to the U. N. 


These considerations find their realization, to an extent at least, in the U. N. 
Admittedly we do not have a perfect organization. The Soviet has used its veto 
power to obstruct the work of justice. Nonetheless the U. N. has found means 
of acting through suggestion to many of its members, 

The U. N. is an organization with a charter that is founded upon the natural 
moral law. It is not an organization of power politics. The fact that it includes 
many small nations that cannot throw their weight around in the game of power 
politics makes them more prone to judge things in the light of justice. 

According to Benjamin V. Cohen, alternate United States representative to the 
U. N. “Member states may have the power to vote as they please concerning the 
imposition of sanctions. Member states may have the power to accept or reject 
the Security Council and Assembly recommendations. But member states con- 
scious of their responsibilities under the charter have no right to ignore or dis- 
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regard the purposes and principles of the charter” (Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law, 1951, p. 153). As a matter of fact, both in the 
Korean crisis and now in the Suez crisis member states have accepted the recom- 
mendations of the U. N. Though these member states use their own forces, they 
are functioning under the moral authority of the U. N. Even though more posi- 
tive action is desired in the Hungarian crisis, still there has been a public inter- 
national condemnation of Russia’s criminal actions of aggression. 

With a view to realistic defense, regional groups have been formed. And this 
has been quite consonant with the U. N., for article 51 of the Charter provides for 
self-defense through regional alliances. Thus, as apparent need arose, the Inter- 
American Treaty for Reciprocal Assistance, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the 
London agreements were signed. 

Realizing that much of the discord in the world today was caused by economic 
and social problems, provision in the charter of the U. N. was made for the Wco- 
nomie and Social Council. The good work carried on under the direction of this 
Council needs no comment. 


PART Il. INDEPENDENT ACTION OF THE UNITED STATES WITH REFERENCE 
TO DISARMAMENT 


In our present-world situation, a just peace and security is not and cannot be 
guaranteed by the U. N. In fact without the support of a strong nation, the 
efforts of the U. N. would not be effective at all. 

Hence, there can be no question of total disarmament. Evidently we must work 
to lessen the threats to war, to lessen the armament burden, but this cannot be 
done at the sacrifice of our ability to defend ourselves and the weaker nations. 


What must be done? 


Does this mean that we should continue our present policy with regard to dis- 
armaments? Senator Humphrey in his second interim report makes the distinc- 
tion between constants and variables in our disarmament policy. These con- 
stants, I think, have a solid moral basis, and ought to remain constants. However, 
in No, 2 we find that “reducing if not eliminating the nuclear threat” is a con- 
stant. Now, if this is to remain a constant, it seems to me that No. 4 of the 
variables, i. e., “United States policy opposes limitation on tests of nuclear 
weapons in the absence of general agreement on disarmament,” must be changed. 

Various considerations prompt me to make this statement. The present tech- 
nological developments together with the “Mike” and “Castle” tests have given 
us sufficient knowledge of what we can do with the multimegaton thermonuclear 
bombs. We know the intense heat generated by such bombs; we know the de- 
structive character of the megaton bomb. The dropping of such a bomb on a 
highly populated area of our globe can hardly be justified by any military 
objective. Hence, such a bomb is hardly an instrument that can be used in the 
prosecution of a just war. Now, if we already have knowledge of what these 
megaton bombs will do, and if we know that we are not morally justified in using 
such bombs in the prosecution of a war, what purpose is served by the continued 
development of such thermonuclear bombs? Cannot the money which would be 
pens on the further experimentation of these bombs be better spent on other 
things? 

To date, we have allowed technological development to dictate our policy with 
regard to these bombs. Now the time has come for us to dictate our policy by 
sound reason. Moral decisions must dictate our policy. 

Allow me to quote the excellent speech which Commissioner Thomas BH. Mur- 
ray gave to the Catholic Association of International Peace: 

“Man can choose to let the mad logic of total war dictate his decisions with 
regard to military policies and weapon programs. This steep slope of violence, 
followed far enough, leads toward the totality of ruin implicit in today’s tech- 
nologieally certain fact: ‘Everybody can now be killed in war.’ Or man can 
choose to shake off the hold which this mad logic has fastened upon his mind. 
He hem elect to return to the road of justice—to the civilized tradition of limited 
warfare. 

I recommend that we decide to discontinue the development and testing of 
thermonuclear weapons which exceed the size of bombs that would be useful 
as tactical military instruments and as moral instruments in the prosecution 
of a just war. It is going to be difficult to know exactly where to draw the line. 
a when we deal with megaton bombs we know that we are far over the | 

ne, 
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The atomic scientists, together with the military, should be consulted about 
the destructive character of the weapons. They should be asked to submit 
limits beyond which it is not safe to go unless we wish to engage in a war of 
total destruction. 

If scientists can devise means of judging at a distance the size of large 
nuclear explosions, then we ought to purpose and insist upon this kind of 
limitation on the international level. 

If Soviet Russia will not agree to such limits, then we must declare that 
we as a Nation under God renounce these instruments of total destruction. 

This does not mean, and Thomas E. Murray has insisted on this, that we 
should stop the development of tactical nuclear weapons of a limited nature. 
Until such time as a full plan of disarmament can be put into practice we must 
continue to maintain our strength for self-defense. 

Our policy, adopted and directed by moral decisions, must be one of rational 
nuclear armament. Thomas E. Murray, who coined this phrase, explains “Ra- 
tional armament, therefore, should include the making and stockpiling only 
of such weapons as are demonstrably useful for the purpose of actual warfare.” 

Such a policy of “rational nuclear armament,” publicly announced to the 
world, will begin to eliminate fear and suspicion. Such a beginning might well 
pave the way for a workable disarmament plan among nations. By the adop- 
tion and announcement of such a policy, we would gain the respect and confi- 
dence of the free nations of the world. 

The intercontinental ballistic missiles present a grave and pressing problem. 
lrankly, I do not have any adequate technical knowledge of these missiles. 
Certainly I think we must make the decision not to use these indiscriminately. 
We must use every possible way to discover ways of controlling the use of the 
ICBM. At the present time, the atomic scientist and military alone are in a 
position to make proper judgments about their destructive character. Then, the 
development and use of those which would bring about a war of total destruction 
must be renounced. 

I should like to conclude by making a plea for positive action. A plan for 
the study and investigation of the natural moral law with special reference to 
the international sphere should be fostered by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Thank you for requesting this testimony. 


Senator Symrneton. The next witness before the committee is 
Prof. Arthur Berndtson, of the University of Missouri, Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR BERNDTSON, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Senator Symineron. Professor, you have a prepared statement, 
also; am I correct ? 

Mr. Bernprson. Yes; I do. 

Senator Syaineron. Will you proceed? We welcome you to our 
hearing. 

Mr. There are no authorities on the problem of moral 
issues in disarmament. Students of ethies and of political philosophy 
are ae authorities concerning the formulation of the questions 
involved in this problem; but no one can claim authority with regard 
to the answers. With this lamentable disclaimer in mind, I should 
like to diseuss briefly four matters that seem to me to be basic in any 
examination of the moral status of armament, 


THEORY OF POLITICAL RELATIVISM RE THE STATE AND MORALITY 


First, political relativism holds that moral principles do not apply 
to nations in their relations with each other. Political relativism 
may grant that moral pea such as those of justice, benevolence, 

i 


temperance, and humility, are binding on individuals, and on states 
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in relation to their citizens; but it maintains that in the relations 
among states there is no rule beyond self-interest, and no method be- 
yond force. This theory therefore sanctions war as an instrument of 
national policy and unlimited armament as a condition of that 
instrument. 

THE ERROR OF POLITICAL RELATIVISM 


The error of political relativism consists in an illegitimate separa- 
tion of the state from the individuals that compose it. If moral 
principles apply to individuals in their social relations, then they also 
apply to states in their international relations. A state is a multiplic- 
ity of individuals with a certain kind of unity. Neither the multipli- 
cation of individuals nor their unification is a reason why the moral 
obligations of individuals should cease. When the state acts, it does 
so only through individuals and for the benefit or damage of indi- 
viduals. A state is not self-sufficient. No emergent or mystical 
quality crowns the state and gives it a special moral status or exemp- 
tion from moral principles. When such a status or exemption is 
claimed, as by the totalitarian philosophies, we may suspect either bad 
thinking or a cloak of respectability put upon individual ambition. 

The state therefore is subject to the same principles of justice, 
benevolence, temperance, and humility that are binding on individuals. 
This conclusion implies the virtual prohibition of aggressive war; 
careful distinction between truly defensive war that is covertly aggres- 
sive; and conduct of war with a minimum of harshness. It also im- 
plies a parallel limitation on armament. 


THE PACIFIST POSITION REGARDING WARS AND ARMAMENTS 


Second, pacifism accepts the thesis of the full moral responsibility 
of states, but interprets it to include a moral requirement of uncondi- 
tional nonviolence. Presumably the pacifist applies this requirement 
to individuals; but his emphasis is on the application of the principle 
of nonviolence to states. The pacifist rejects all war, including the 
defensive warfare of a demonstrably innocent state. It follows that 
he must unconditionally reject armament. 

Much can be said for pacifism. It perceives clearly that war always 
is intrinsically bad because of widespread death, physical injury, 
personal bereavement, economic loss, and damage to moral sensitivity. 
It sees that in most wars the cause includes injustices on both sides, 
and the result may be no improvement for either side, let alone for 
humanity at large. It takes seriously the Christian precepts to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself, to turn the cheek when injured, and to 
return good for evil. It is aware that these principles have not been 
practiced, and that their practice would materially lessen the motive 
for aggression. 

But we must ask the pacifist how far he is prepared to go in the 
discharge of his peiacioh and whether humanity can and ought to 
go that far. Occasionally an innocent nation is attacked, and the 
victory of the attacker clearly is a loss for justice. Occasionally a 
nation rich with the attainments of a high civilization is attacked by 
a nation distinguished chiefly by physical power, and the loss for 
the conquered nation may be a loss for humanity. The pacifist may 
reply that the truly pacific nation will not be attacked. But it may 
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still be attacked if it does not have a long tradition of pacifism to 
convince the potential aggressor of its exceptional nature, or if the 
aggressor is lacking in a sufficient degree of moral sensitivity. 

The pacifist may reply that the pacific nation should submit to con- 
quest, despite the injury to justice, the possible destruction of the 
nation, and the possible damage to civilization; his reason is that this 
submission, or similar submissions in the future, will lead nations to 
cease from aggression. But the dissolution of aggressive impulse may 
be long postponed, with no certainty of eventual triumph of the ideal 
of peace. The pacifist may then reply that submission to violence is 
intrinsically better than any alternative, and that nations should 
practice pacifism even if that practice has little or no influence on 
aggressor nations. With this reply, the pacifist has reached the final 
outcome of his position. 

It seems quite certain that mankind, or the citizens of a single state, 
cannot achieve the degree of sustained moral heroism needed to pursue 
pacifism beyond the stage represented by the belief that a pacific na- 
tion will not be attacked. And it is not at all clear that men should 
attempt to go beyond that stage. Whatever intrinsic value may be 
assigned to the spirit of nonviolence and of submission to force, that 
value has to be compared with the values that may be lost as a conse- 

uence of submission. It is not certain that the balance is in favor of 
the pacifist ideal. And even if pacifist submission should lead eventu- 
ally to the elimination of all aggression, it is not clear that the result 
would justify the cost. Apart from the price paid in the meantime by 
all individuals and nations that would not survive to share in the 
values of peace, it is possible that the same result may be achieved by 
methods less absolute and demanding than that of pacifism. Involved 
in these methods are education, improvement of the standard of living 
throughout the world, world government, and self-imposed limits on 
war due to the increasing certainty that total war means reciprocal 
extermination. 


POSITION OF THE STATE TOWARD PACIFISM AND PACIFISTS 


The state therefore should not pursue a policy of pacifism, though 
it should encourage individual pacifists; their number will never be 
large enough to jeopardize the state and the values that the state 
may serve, and their activity may be a watchdog for the conscience of 
the state. Since the state accepts the responsibility of self-defense, 
: arm itself within the limits required by and conducive to self- 

efense. 


MULTILATERAL DISARMAMENT AND THE RELATION OF ARMAMENTS TO WAR 


Third, the rejection of political relativism and of pacifism implies an 
intermediate position for the state, the corollary to which is an obliga- 
tion to pursue multilateral disarmament. The state may not pursue 
a policy of independent and unlimited armament, dictated by its own 
umbition, Neither may it pursue a policy of disarmament while a 
potential aggressor remains armed. Reciprocal disarmament is a 
thorny problem; but a number of principles can be stated to supply 
a general guidance. 

(1) Although extensive unilateral disarmament is unwise, a na- 
tion will do well to take the lead in limited unilateral disarmament. 
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Such a reduction will not injure a nation that has a strong military 
potential, and it may help to induce other nations to follow suit. 

(2) Agreements regarding reciprocal disarmament must allow 
for eaaaliky in spirit as well as in letter. Notwithstanding the im- 
portance of a system of inspection, it must be recognized, for example, 
that a surrender of privacy may be a greater loss to one nation than 
another, and should be balanced by a comparable concession by the 
other nation. 

Thus, it is difficult to see how Russia can be epee to accept in- 
spection when the United States has extensive forward bases from 
which to take possible advantage of Russia through information 
gained. 

(3) Armament has certain disadvantages that must be balanced 
against its defensive value. History clearly shows that wars are not 
prevented by heavy armament, although defeat may be prevented by 
it. Armament increases tension among nations, and thus tends to 
promote “preventive” war by a fearful neighbor. I have put “pre- 
ventive” in quotes. And armament is a standing temptation to its 
use: A nation that arms in the name of defense may end up with mil- 
itary adventure. 

(4) However peaceful the armament of a nation may appear to 
its citizens, it is important to realize that another nation may justi- 
fiably have doubts, if not active fears, about the intentions of the 
armed nation. For this reason, a parochial, or morally complacent, 
or self-righteous attitude can be dangerous to peace. The history of 
recent wars indicates that no nation is without guilt. Thus, every 
nation has some justification in distrusting the armament of another 
nation. 

(5) The Military Establishment is a necessary but not a sufficient 
adviser on armament. It is not an authority on the political issues 
that are involved, and it is not certain that it does not have a vested 
interest in armament. 


RELATION BETWEEN HIGH-LEVEL ARMAMENTS AND ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 


The fourth major point, which concludes this statement: Apart 
from the relation of armament to war, there is a final matter that 
raises a basic moral issue: the intrinsic waste of armament in time 
of peace. In recent times this waste has been obscured by the gain 
in prosperity due to high employment stemming from arms produc- 
tion. It iseven suggested, and with increasing momentum, that a high 
level of armament must be maintained in order to prevent economic 
decline and collapse. There is a striking moral cynicism in this view, 
which contemplates with no pang of conscience the prospect of a so- 
ciety in which the apparatus of war, and the threat of war, are 
assumed as normal saat necessary factors in the economy. There also 
is a curious blindness to the economic waste in this method of securing 
production and employment: guns, tanks, and military planes are 
of no value to the consumer, and it would be far better to devote the 
high level of employment to the production of goods that the con- 
sumer uses, 

If private enterprise cannot secure this goal, the welfare of the state’ 
requires that the state undertake to secure it. This would involve no 
new extension of the intervention by the state in the economy, ‘but 
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simply a maintenance of the level of intervention now current in the 
production of arms. It will undoubtedly be objected that such action 
by the state is socialistic. That is true; but the support of the economy 
by the production of arms is also socialistic. In neither case is the 
degree of socialism large, and in both instances the intervention of the 
government is democratic by the virtue of the control of the govern- 
ment by the electroate. To the innocent moralist, it seems axiomatic 
that a partial socialism devoted to peacetime production is consid- 
erably better than an equivalent socialism based on military motives. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Professor Berndtson, for your 
interesting paper. 

There are several questions I would like to ask you. 

You say the state should not pursue a policy of pacifism, but 
should encourage individual pacifists. 

Well, if it were successful in its encouragement, it might end up 
by having a majority of pacifists, might it not? 


TOLERANCE ADVOCATED FOR PACIFISTS 


Mr. Bernorson. I think there are probably at least two things 
I would like to say in answer to that, Senator. 

In the first place, I do not think it likely, in the present state of 
culture, that an excessively large number of sincere pacifists would 
arise spontaneously in any state. 

In the second place, I think that at the point where such an ex- 
cessively large number might arise, assuming there is cultural dif- 
fusion through the world, we would have to be aware of a cultural 
lag in this matter, but assuming a cultural diffusion, I would assume 
that is the point where the world is ripe for total disarmament, without 
special legislative measures for it. 

Senator Symrneron. I wanted to pursue the question to clarify 
your position, in no way with contention. You speak of a state. In 
our form of government we have a head of the state who, in addi- 
tion to being the head of our civilian setup, is actually, under our Con- 
stitution, the commander in chief of our defenses. 

If he, the head of the state, recommended pacifism as a policy on 
the part of individuals, would we not be in danger of some form of 
unilateral disarmament that might be disastrous 

Mr. Bernorson. I think that it would not be wise to elect to the 
Presidency a man who would, shall we say, pursue a policy of propa- 
ganda for pacifism. I think there is a certain element of moral realism 
in my proposal. I think if we should, for instance, make it difficult for 
individua ponte to state their views, the state would lose more 
than it would gain. 

Senator Symineron. Certainly there is no thought in my mind of 
control of freedom of speech. This freedom is one of the basic pillars 
of our Government. But I was just wondering how the state could 
encourage pacifism. 

Mr. Bernprson. I think that it might be sufficient if the state 
should take seriously the claims of sincere pacifists to be exempt, for 
instance, from war service, and that it might perhaps find other means 
of encouraging it. 

As I think I tried to make clear, I do not think that pacifism would 
be a wise policy for the state itself. 
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Senator Symineron. Thank you, Professor. 

What the subcommittee is trying to do is obtain the broad concept, 
you might say, the how of disarmament. We on the committee recog- 
nize the work that can be done without jeopardy to our national in- 
terests or our national security. 

On page 4 you say, “a nation will do well to take the lead in limited 
unilateral disarmament.” 


POSSIBILITY OF LIMITED UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Bernorson. I think that in taking the lead, it may make pro- 
posals, which of course should stem primarily from the military, 
not from the moralists, in regard to at least modest reductions on a 
score of conventional weapons, and perhaps what it can do in the way 
of inhibiting the further development of weapons of mass destruction. 

I think that something can be done on both scores. I think that 
probably it would be going much too far to propose that the country, 
this country, should cease from producing nuclear weapons without 
guaranties that other countries will dothe same. That would be going 
too far. 

Note that I say it should take a limited lead in this matter. I would 
think that a nation of our size, with its tremendous military potential, 
could do this without endangering its competence. 

Senator Syminetron. Would your suggestion for taking a limited 
lead be one where you actually did start unilateral disarmament ? 

Mr. Bernprson. Yes; I think so. I think it might involve some 
reductions, which already have taken place, of course, in regard to 
conventional arms. 

Senator Symrneton. Let’s look at the record. 

According to this administration, the Russians have 175 divisions 
and we have 19. On that basis, we have already taken a lead; have 
we not? 

Mr. Bernprson. Yes,sir. [Laughter.} I think that is partly true; 
and I think to the extent it is true, the moralist would commend this 
Nation. 

I would say I was speaking of principles that I do not say have been 
followed. I think to some extent they have, but I am not sure that it 
is entirely true. 

The mathematics of, what was it, 19 versus 175 divisions, has, I think, 
to be balanced against the fact that these reductions were made by 
this country primarily in the immediate postwar years, when we had 
the tremendous advantage of the atomic bomb and a potential aggres- 
sor didn’t have it. 

I am not sure that the element of disarmament is as strikingly 
lopsided if that is taken into consideration. 

Senator Symrneron. What was that last point ? 

Mr. Bernprson. I would say that the element of disarmament is not 
as strikingly lopsided as the figures you mentioned would suggest— 
disarmament by this country—if we consider that we disarmed to this 
extent when we felt quite secure in the use of the atomic bomb. 

I do think that this country has disarmed to a greater extent than 
comparable nations—I think so—and the statement I have made would 
be a justification for that. . 
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Whether this Nation should go further, I think is not for a moralist 
to decide, but for the military to decide, but I would say with the 
moralist looking over his shoulder. 

Senator Symineron. We could pursue this, Professor, but I do not 
think we can this morning; only from the standpoint of lack of time. 
I look forward to discussing it further with you sometime. 

I would like to bring up a point, if I may, which is perhaps the 
one that worries me most in your statement. It is a thought-provok- 
ing statement. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF DISARMAMENT 


On page 5 you say: 

It is even suggested, and with increasing momentum, that a high level of 
armament must be maintained in order to prevent economic decline and collapse. 
Who is suggesting that this be done, and what is the “increasing 
momentum” that you are referring to? 

Mr. Brernorson. I think I have in mind current public opinion as 
you can find it in newspapers, radio commentators, writers, shall we 
say, of the serious sort. I don’t think it can be attributed to any 
public official. I doubt that if a public official had this view, he 
would say so in so many words. It would not, certainly, be an 
expedient thing to do. But it seems to me I notice an increasin 
tide of this opinion—I shouldn’t perhaps say this is a tide, but I thi 
there is some danger we might in this country fall for the bait of what 
I would call military socialism, which in a far greater degree—and 
I think you must note that I make distinctions of degree throughout 
this paper—was prevalent in Italy and Germany before the World 
War. 

Senator Symrneron. As you know better than I, the theory of com- 
munism since the days of Marx himself has been that the capitalistic 
countries promote war in order to maintain prosperity. 

Mr. Bernprson. That is right. 

Senator Srmrneron. Is that the way your thinking is running? 

Mr. Bernprson. By no means. As you note, I say that we should, 
if possible, give private enterprise every opportunity in this matter, 
and that the state should intervene to no her extent than it has 
now intervened. 

My opinion is that the system that we approximately have in this 
country can easily cope with this matter. t disturbs me is the 
tendency of some people to think that it cannot. 

I note something in the way of a, shall we say, powerless country 
to deal with this problem in its own way. 

Senator Symrneton. Professor, I want to read back to you your 
own statement: 

It is even suggested, and with increasing momentum, that a high level of 
armament must be maintained in order to prevent economic decline and collapse. 

Without bothering you further this morning, will you submit for 
the record specific illustrations with respect to commentators or news- 
paper articles which you feel justify your making that statement? 

{r. Bernprson. I will endeavor to do so. I think that it may not 
be ible to do so immediately, but I think that there are some 
coulieialien in that direction. 
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When I say “suggested,” I wish to emphasize that the persons I have 
in mind do not recommend this, necessarily ; but I would say the mere 
fact they raise the problem, that the economic problem might be a 
possible disadvantage in the face of disarmament, this is what I refer 
toas a kind of moral cynicism. I should say we should disarm regard- 
less of the economic consequences. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Bernorson. I would say that we should disarm, assuming, of 
course, multilateral disarmament, regardless of the economic 
consequences. 

Senator Symrneton. Have you taken into consideration that over 
84 cents of our tax dollar goes for past, present, or possible future 
wars, and over 60 cents of our current tax dollar goes to current mili- 
tary preparation ? 

If you released that gigantic buying power by reducing our taxes 
through agreed disarmament, do you not think the result would more 
than overcome any artificial propping of our economy, incident to our 
defense operations ¢ 

Mr. Bernprson. I am inclined to say so, and I would have said the 
same if you had asked. 

Senator Symrncton. Thank you. 

Our final witness on the panel of six is Prof. Leslie M. Bates, of 
Columbia, Mo., professor of religion and philosophy at Stephens 
College. 

Potten Bates, will you come to the rostrum, please? We welcome 
you, and thank you for being with us. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LESLIE M. BATES, PROFESSOR OF RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY, STEPHENS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Senator Symineron. You have a prepared statement, also, I see. 

Dr. Bates. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Symineron. Will you proceed ? 

Dr. Bares. I am Leslie M. Bates, of Columbia, Mo., where I teach 
in the division of religion and philosophy of Stephens College. I am 
a member of the Missouri Philosophical Association, and it is as such 
that I make the following personal statement, the association having 
requested it of a number of its members. 


SURRENDER OF WARMAKING AUTHORITY TO A WORLD AUTHORITY 


I shall support a simple and fairly obvious proposal, namely, that 
the beginning now made by the U. N. in establishing an international 

lice force to handle the Suez crisis, should become the occasion for 
immediate action to enlarge and strengthen such a police force to the 
point where it can effectively and permanently police the peace of the 
world. In discussing this proposal, I shall argue that it is morally 
imperative for the sovereign nations of the world to surrender now 
their warmaking authority to the world authority. 


FEASIBILITY OF RATIONAL ARMAMENT PLAN 


Despite Mr. Thomas Murray’s excellent testimony to this subcom- 
mittee on last April 12, in which he represents the view that if we 
have to fight wars we can and should fight within the standards of 
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morality, and that there are certain reasonable limitations that our 
Nation can set for itself and still be able to defend itself against ag- 
gression, I am convinced that the methods of international warfare 
can no longer be morally justified. Our scientific progress has given 
us the power of Samson—the power to destroy ourselves in the de- 
struction of our enemies. If we are blind, and have as little to live 
for as he had, then the sooner we destroy our enemies the better. It 
would be the world’s most splendid catastrophe, for the dead whom 
we would slay at our death would be more than all those we have slain 
inour history. But that would be an act of insanity. 

Of course, Mr. Murray is not advocating this, but his belief that 
modern wars can be fought within the limits of morality seems to me 
to underestimate the irrationality which possesses people who are at 
war. 


STANDARDS OF MORALITY UNTENABLE IN ALL-OUT WAR 


I agree with a statement made recently by Albin E. Johnson, for- 
merly adviser and member of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission under the chairmanship 
of Bernard Baruch, one-time member of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and member of the American delegation to 
the Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, held at Geneva 
in 1955; in Together, November 1956, page 18, who said: 

In any global clash of tomorrow, no holds will be barred, no rules will be ob- 
served, no type of weapons will be banned, if their use gives assurance of ad- 
vantage or promise of victory. That is the inescapable fact we must face. 

There is no doubt that certain moral restraints have kept the United 
States from becoming completely barbarian in the execution of wars. 
But moral as we have tried to be, the emotions of war inevitably dam- 
age rational control, and we Americans have the reputation in the 
world of having engaged in the obliteration bombing of Germany and 
of being the first and only nation to use atom bombs on enemy cities. 

Senator Symington said to Mr. Murray in that hearing: 

What worries me * * * is that history shows that once a war starts—and 
hasn’t it been pretty well proven—that before a country goes down to defeat, 
it throws everything that it has into defense of itself (p. 348). 

T agree with his point. In the heat of war, the possibility of rational 
control of action in terms of moral ideals is so negligible that we must 
conclude that the only belligerent which can afford to take time out to 
consider moral boundaries is the one that is winning. Ts it really pos- 
sible for a nation, in the midst of a war that it seems in prospect of 
losing, to limit its military strategy to morally justified actions? Fur- 
thermore, is it likely that in a modern war any participant. would de- 
cide at some time, short of the last battle, that it had overcome the 
possibility of its losing the war? 

Mr. Murray’s testimony is very important, and is apt to influence 
legislative action, for it proposes a kind of control of armaments, for 
example, control on the unnecessarily large H-bombs, at the same 
time that it recommends a continuing and perhaps increasing flow of 
our economy into the production of war goods, especially smaller 
tactical atomic weapons. His suggestion could provide a way for us 
to think we are doing something about the reduction of arms while 
we go ahead increasing our arms, salving our conscience without in- 
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conveniencing or hurting our economy. It is clearly not Mr. Murray’s 
intention to give us such an alibi, His intention seems to be to sug- 
gest a way to conduct our defense production under the restraints of 
reason and morality ; and his proposals are reasonable if we are unable 
to effectuate a disarmament plan, and if the world can go on containing 
all military outbreaks within such manageable limits as always to 
fall short of a general outbreak. It calls for an uncommon faith in 
something or other, to believe this latter condition; and to believe 
that we are now unable to effectuate a disarmament plan is to show a 
lack of faith in our ability to do it, before there is sufficient reason to 
doubt it. 


OPPORTUNE TIME FOR A “CRASH” EFFORT AT DISARMAMENT 


There is not yet sufficient reason to doubt the capacity of the nations 
to come now to an effective agreement. Mr. Stassen’s testimony con- 
cerning the London Conference is not void of hopeful indications. In 
Russia’s recent loss of prestige as a nation which cares about peace 
and the rights of oppressed people, we might have a good psycho- 
logical occasion to make a “crash” effort for disarmament. Also, it 
is not clear that we have yet exhausted all the possibilities for getting 
a disarmament underway. So it seems to me we have reason still for 
making the try. 

My belief is that it is now morally imperative for the nations of the 
world to surrender their warmaking authority to the world authority. 
The world is now approaching the organized community stage, but 
as yet each nation is a law unto itself, and there is not a power greater 
than that of the individual nations. The U. N. can become that power, 
and should as soon as possible. It is the moral right of every person 
and nation to live in a peaceful situation. The right to peace is a very 
important part of the concept of justice. No man is getting his just 
due who is deprived of a peaceful situation. In a peaceful community 
the participating citizens, even though they may keep a gun in the 
house for a local emergency, agree that the larger responsibility, au- 
thority, and power for keeping the peace lies with the duly constituted 
police officers. 


MORAL OBLIGATION FOR SURRENDER OF POWER TO THE U.N. 


Likewise, in the community of nations there must be a larger power 
in the agency to whom is committed the policing of the peace of the 
world. This means that it is a moral obligation of the participating 
nations to give into the hands of the U. N. more power than each of 
them reserves itself for its own local emergencies. Unless this is taken 
seriously, and unless a nation, any nation, including ours, has the 
disposition—you see that word “disposition” is emphasized—has the 
disposition to act in terms of this principle, then that nation, no matter 
how much it talks about peace, about reason, about morality, has the 
disposition of the lawless, and any debate it has with another nation 
of the same disposition about which is more peaceable, more reason- 
able, and more moral, is, in this highly explosive time, merely academic. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEADERSHIP BY THE UNITED STATES 


It is easily seen that it is harder for the rich and powerful nations 
to consent to the principle that the police be stronger than they, than 
it is for the poor and weak nations thus to consent. On this point, it 
must be observed that the moral obligation of the stronger is com- 
mensurate with his superiority : “To whom much is given, much shall 
be required.” Because the United States is rich and powerful, we are 
under greater moral obligation to take the initiative and to bear a 
larger share of the burden, just as we did, for example, in Korea. 
There was a morality at work in our Korean action, but it was not of 
such fundamental depth as that which is now called for. What is now 
called for, it seems to me, is deliberate action by the United States as 
a leading member of the United Nations, to seek to create within its 
total membership the general acceptance of the principle that the in- 
ternational police force should be stronger than any of its individual 
members. 


SOVIET PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


‘The acceptance to be effective would not need to be unanimous. If 
Russia and her satellites should be unwilling to operate on this moral 
principle, that is no reason why the rest of the nations, say some fifty 
of them, including the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, France, and so forth, could not agree to an equitable plan by 
which each one that did agree would turn over the bulk of its war- 
making power to this international police force, constituting it the 
adequate guardian of the peace of the world. This would not be un- 
safe for the world. It would not be unilateral disarmament. In fact, 
in a sense it would not need to be disarmament at all—only the sur- 
render of authority and power to a duly constituted agent of the world 
community. The international police force could be stronger than an 
1 of the 50 participants and seal so long as necessary, fulfill the role 
of deterrent to any hostile action by Russia. 


WORLD OPINION AS A COERCIVE FACTOR 


Furthermore, this procedure would have the advantage of dramatiz- 
ing to the whole world the disposition of lawlessness which might 
characterize a nation not consenting to the principle that the police 
force should have larger power than the individual nations. This 
would add psychological pressures to the noncooperative nations so 
that they might become cooperative. But if they should not become 
cooperative, the peace of the world could still be policed by an effective 
international agency. Just because there are lawless ones around is 
no reason why the peaceful citizenry has to wait for them to become 
converted to cooperation before it organizes and polices the peace of 
the community. In fact, that is the chief reason why they do organize 
and police the peace of the community. Isn’t there now cient 
evidence of sufficient good will in the world to give firm foundation 
to the establishment of a permanent international police force, even 
if Russia doesn’t. want to go along? Isn’t it ible that the deter- 
mination to achieve this through the United Nations, once it becomes 
clear to all and to Russia, could convince Russia also to cooperate? 
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ALTERNATIVE TO DISARMAMENT—DESTRUCTION OF THE HUMAN RACE 


Doesn’t adherence to the moral principle discussed in this paper 
provide the necessary base for ultimate disarmament? Isn’t now an 
appropriate time for the United States to take this role of leadership 
Does the United States consent to this principle? If we do, we must 
know that it will cost us and change us. If we know that, and still 
consent to it, is it not because the alternatives are to lose ourselves 
partly in the welfare of the whole human race or to lose ourselves 
wholly in the destruction of the whole human race? 

Not every character in the Bible was good and wise, least of all 
Samson. If the world is not to pull off a genuine, sure-enough Sam- 
son, the nations must begin now to empower a force greater than any 
of them, to which each of them delivers up a significant part of its 
power. Herein resides the crucial moral principle. Is not the accept- 
ance of this principle both wise and good now ¢ 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Professor, for a thought-provok- 
ing statement. 


CLARIFICATION OF MR. MURRAY'S POSITION 


In defense of Mr. Murray’s position, I think he believes there is in 
the hydrogen bomb the destruction of a Samson, as you put it. In 
other words, you can stop before any aggressor utilizes that bomb in 
sizes which would result in his also realizing he would be destroying 
himself, also. 

Dr. Bates. I have an impression—of course, it is very hard to verify 
this—that already, the atomic bombs having long ago been dropped 
on Japan, and the armaments race having continued as long as it has, 
already is it not likely—I will ask a question, since I don’t know— 
isn’t it likely that both the United States and Russia have suflicient 
atom bombs today to destroy the cities of each other twice? 

Senator Symrneron. Well, that is a subject which, even if I could 
answer, from the standpoint of security, it will have to be passed. 

Dr. Bares. Yes. But it is a possibility that there is a Samson that 
is already with us, and I suppose that is one reason I put this into the 
picture. 

CREATION OF LARGE U. N. DEFENSE FORCE 


Senator Symineron. On pages 4 and 5, you suggest, in effect, that 
the United States, Great Britain, and France give up their defenses 
to the United Nations. Is that correct? 

Dr. Bares. I su that would be the effect, yes, sir, if it is meant 
by that that the United Nations police force would have a power 
greater than any of those individual nations. 

Senator Symineron. You have a problem there, have you not, be- 
cause in the Security Council in the United Nations the Soviet Union 
has the right of veto? Suppose the Russians did not give up their 
large armaments and at the same time could use the veto power to 
prevent United Nations enforcement action. How could we give up 
the strength of the free world if the Iron Curtain countries did not 
give up their strength, but remained partners in the United Nations? . 

Dr, Bares. Well, if your question is a matter of procedure, Sena- 
tor, I suppose the answer would be what has been done in giving 
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greater power to the General Assembly because of the veto in the 
Security Council, which shows us a way by which this could be done. 

Senator Symincron. We would agree, would we not, that most of 
the power in the free world is in the United States? 

Dr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. If we gave up our power, and the Russians 
did not give up theirs simultaneously or within a reasonable period, 
would you move to expel the Soviets from the United Nations? 

Dr. Bares. No, sir: not until the circumstances of the relations of 
the nations would seem to suggest that as the only alternative, and 
I think that would be a very unfortunate alternative, which I think 
would not result from this kind of action. 

I think to give to the United Nations police force this kind of power 
would represent, on the one hand, a willingness to demonstrate to the 
world the United States’ really serious intention; and on the other 
hand would be, since the United States does have great power also 
within the United Nations, so that it is unlikely she would be voted 
down on what we might consider to be a moral use of this police force, 
I think, that it would not be unsafe for the world. 

Senator Symrneron. I am trying to follow your thinking on some 
of these points. 

Dr. Bares. Yes, sir. 


STRENGTH OF THE U. N, POLICE FORCE 


Senator Symineton. Your premise would be then that the power 
which would be given up by the free world, in the United Nations, 
must be a stronger power than any power not given up? 

Dr. Bares. I believe so. 

Senator Symrneton. It would be dangerous if we gave up some of 
our power unless we were sure we had considerably stronger power 
than they. Would that be correct ? 

Dr. Bates. I think so. Weshouldn’t give it up unless we had strong 
assurance what wé wanted done was a deterrent power against Russia ; 
I think we would have to have some information on that in order to 
make it effective. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Professor. 

Dr. Bares. Yes, sir; thank you. 

Senator Symineton. Our next witness is Dr. Arthur Compton, who 
needs no introduction to this or any other audience. 

Dr. Compton, we welcome you. I read your recent book with in- 
terest. I have followed your interest in the subject on which you are 
a world authority. It is an honor to have you with us this morning, 
sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR H. COMPTON, WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Senator Symineton. Have you a prepared statement? 

Dr. Compton. I do, Senator, and I appreciate greatly the honor and 
privilege of being here today to present my ideas before you and your 
committee. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, and we appreciate having you. 

Will you proceed. 

Dr. Comrron. Thank you. 
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TRENDS TOWARD A STABLE INTEGRATED WORLD SOCIETY 


I assume that the aim of the United States Government is to achieve 
a condition of security where justice and freedom are assured. Our 
primary responsibility is the security of our own nation, but we 
recognize that our security is tied closely to that of the entire free 
world. We also share the concern and the responsibility for the well- 
being of all men everywhere. 

To this end, as of 1956, American military strength must be great. 
Our weapons must include a versatile arsenal of atomic weapons. 
Our strength must be ready for use. 

Protected by this military strength, we must work with urgent 
vigor on such political, economic and ideological developments as will 
build the strength of the free world. Only as we make headway with 
such developments can we expect to achieve an enduring peace with 
justice and freedom. 

As for myself, I have high hope that we shall reach such a peace. 
I see the great powers beyond man’s control, including the advance of 
technology, the world’s economic requirements, and the trends in edu- 
cation, as working rapidly toward the emergence of a stable, inte- 
grated world society where justice and freedom are dominant. 

The evidence indicates that each decade will show a substantial ad- 
vance in this direction. But such advance can occur only as our 
guard is held firm against those forces that would create disorder and 
would subject free peoples to domination by tyrants. Let me, then, 
turn to practical action that is appropriate to take. 


THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


In the present world situation, I do not consider it in the interest of 
the United States or of world peace that our Government’s military 
strength should be decreased. It should, rather, be enhanced. 

There are, however, certain types of arms limitation that are feasi- 
ble and should be carried through. These controls relate primarily 
to the various types of newly Sonne weapons regarding whose use 
no firm international agreement has been reached. 

There are two proposals for such armament control, that have 
already been presented before your committee, to which I should like 
to call particular attention. These are that of Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders of Vermont, presented on March 7, and that of Thomas E. 
Murray, member of the Atomic Energy Commission, presented on 
April 12. Ihave heard the name of Mr. Murray referred to a number 
of times here this morning. I find myself in general accord with the 
proposals made by these gentlemen. I should like, however, to note 
certain specific aspects of their proposals that seem worthy of particu- 
lar comment. 


SENATOR FLANDERS’ PROPOSAL FOR ARMAMENT CONTROL 


(a) Of especial timeliness and importance is Senator Flanders’ 
proposal— 
that we renounce unequivocally the use of hydrogen or atomic warheads for mass - 
destruction in attacks on populations unless such attacks are made first by the 


Soviet on the populations of the nations outside the curtain. In that event we 
must retaliate in kind against the Soviet. 
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This proposal is closely similar to that of Dr. Condon, that re- 
nounced first the use of the H-bomb, but is a somewhat wider principle 
on which it seems to me we can base a sounder and more practical 
action. 

(6) It is almost a corollary to this proposal that we should prepare 
ourselves with a versatile arsenal of atomic weapons, and that we 
should be prepared to use them if occasion ddiienii 


PROPOSAL OF COMMISSIONER MURRAY 


This idea has been developed, in particular, by Commissioner Mur- 
ray. Both he and Senator Flanders have emphasized that we should 
be prepared to use these weapons, as well as all conventional weapons, 
on a graduated scale. Each military attack should be met according 
to its intensity. The general military principle should be followed 
that destruction should be no greater than required to attain the mili- 
tary objective. Both gentlemen have argued, it seems to me correctly, 
that if we make known that we are ready to reply to any aggressive 
act with whatever strength and whatever weapons are necessary for 
our protection, this will be the best possible deterrent. 

These proposals do not imply the elimination of hydrogen or super- 
bombs. These should, in my opinion, be a part of our arsenal. But 
they should be available for us only in case their first use by an 
enemy makes our employment of them necessary for the protection 
of ourselves and the free world. 


LIMITS ON THE SIZE AND NUMBER OF SUPERWEAPONS 


(c) I would go along with Commissioner Murray when he argues 
that the size and number of these superweapons should be limited. 
His argument is based, however, solely on the economical provision of 
adequate armed strength. I would note also that there is the addi- 
tional limitation that the use of any considerable number of such 
weapons would, because of radioactivity, endanger the lives of people 
all over the world. It is axiomatic that such action must be avoided. 

Such limitation on account of radioactivity imparted to the atmos- 
phere does not affect to any appreciable extent the tactical use of 
atomic weapons. 

DEFINITION OF MILITARY TARGETS 


(d@) A clear understanding should be reached with other nations, 
including Russia, as to what constitutes a military target as compared 
with an open city. There is, in my view, no reason why areas devoted 
to the development and production of military weapons, or used for 
the housing and deployment of military personnel, should not be 
considered as military targets. 

To my mind, negotiations with regard to the distinction between 
civilian and military areas is an appropriate and rather urgent topic 
for international discussion. 


DESIRABILITY OF WEAPONS TESTS 


(¢) T am among those who believe it would be Soneeeet for the 
freedom of the world, and particularly for that of the United States, 


to deny ourselves the right to carry through any type of weapons test 
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which does not endanger the lives and well-being of citizens of other 
nations. This means that I favor retaining our freedom to test tacti- 
cal atomic weapons and ballistic missiles. 

With regard to the continuation of tests of hydrogen or super- 
bombs, I would agree with Commissioner Murray that there is no 
need for attempting to develop larger superweapons than those already 
tested. As far as I am aware, there is no indication that larger 
weapons would have any important military value. 

I can see, on the other hand, that there may be need for occasional 
tests of these superweapons as the military technologists proceed with 
their development. Extensive technical advance is necessary in order 
that a large and clumsy bomb shall be transformed into a compact, 
relatively simple weapon that can be relied upon if or when it is 
needed. 

HEALTH HAZARDS FROM RADIOACTIVITY 


It is my own impression, and I have studied the matter with some 
care, that the health hazards resulting from tests of superbombs have 
frequently been exaggerated. These hazards are nevertheless real. 
Based on a recent report by Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard 
F. Libby, combined with reports during the past year by the National 
Academy of Sciences and the British Medical Research Council, I see 
no reason to fear for the health of people throughout the world as a 
result of tests that have so far been made. It would seem possible, 
however, that a continuation of such tests, especially if at an increased 
tempo, might lead to dangerous concentrations of radioactive material. 


ANNUAL REPORTS BY SCIENTIFIC BODIES ON RADIOACTIVE HAZARDS 


With this in mind, I would urge strongly that some scientific body, 
independent of the Government, be requested to prepare annually 
objective reports with regard to radioactive hazards. These reports 
should be aimed not only at the danger from nuclear weapons, but 
also dangers from the increasing use of nuclear power, and especially 
the hazards from medical and industrial uses of ionizing radiations. 

Knowledge of these hazards is important for the peace of mind as 
well as the health of men and women everywhere. 

Excellent work is being done in this direction by the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself. In some respects, however, the Commission may 
be considered as an interested party. This is the reason for suggest- 
ing that such reports be prepared independently under the auspices of 
some nongovernmental agency. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


During the past year such a report was, in fact, prepared by the 
National Academy of Sciences. It would seem to me appropriate 
that this Academy should be asked to publish such reports on an 
annual basis. 

I have no doubt whatever but that if information with regard to 
such hazards is thus made genenily available, the Government will 

a 


control the tests and use of atomic weapons with full consideration 
for the health of peoples throughout the world. 
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MILITARY POLICY IN CIVILIAN HANDS 


(f) This brings me to one further point, brought out in the testi- 
mony of Commissioner Murray. It is this: It seems to me of vital 
importance as a matter of democratic principle that ultimate decisions 
with regard to the policy of the testing and use of weapons, whether 
conventional or nuclear, should reside in civilian hands. It seemed 
to be Mr. Murray’s thought that this policy should be ultimately in the 
hands of the military General Staff. This would seem to me to violate 
a very fundamental principle. Is it not correct that on such a matter 
of policy, our military men should be the advisers to the civilian 
government, and that the policy should be determined on a civilian 
level? If this is true, it should be the responsibility of Congress to 
see that this matter is placed in the hands of the appropriate civilian 
agency of the Government. So much with regard to steps in the 
development and control and the use of weapons. 


REDUCTION OF TENSIONS THAT TEND TOWARD WAR 


Is there nothing more that wecan do? I have indicated that it does 
not seem to me now feasible to reduce the armed strength of our Nation. 
There are, however, steps that can be taken which would make such 
reduction of armament appropriate. 

These steps have to do with reducing the tensions that tend toward 
war, with developing the ties that demand a stable peace, and with the 
development of a supernational body competent to keep the peace. In 
all three of these directions it is now possible to take significant steps. 

For example, problems of colonialism are now inciting warlike action 
in north Africa and the Mideast. These dissatisfactions are bein 
played upon by Russia to weaken the strength of the free world. It 
should be possible at some level to discuss objectively what steps can 
be taken to bring about peacefully and smoothly the transitions from 
colonial status that need to be made in the interest of greater freedom. 

As another example, we are coming to realize that the large majority 
of the peoples of the world see eye to eye with us in the United States 
that the great human task is to promote the well-being of all men and 
women everywhere. In this great undertaking of building a world 
where justice and freedom are secure, all who thus take man’s well- 
being as the ultimate measure of value are working on our side. If we 
confidently keep this fact foremost in our dealing with other nations— 
that we are sharing with them in the effort to promote freedom and 
justice for all concerned—we can build up rapidly the morale and 
strength of the free world. 

I shall not proceed further with the development of these ideas, for 
they do not seem to be the particular assignment of your committee. 

May I thank you for this oie to present my views. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Dr. Compton. 

Because of your great experience in this field, and your capacity for 
original suggestion, may I go back to page 2 where you say that you are 
in agreement with Senator Flanders’ proposal— 
that we renounce unéquivocally the use of hydrogen or atomic warheads for 


mass destruction in attacks on populations unless such attacks are made first by 
the Soviet on the populations of the nations outside the curtain. 
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THE HUNGARIAN QUESTION 


What do you think the United Nations shou!d do, if anything, if in 
order to handle the Hungarian problem, the rulers of the Kremlin 
decided to utilize atomic or hydrogen bombs? 

Dr. Compton. It is a difficult one. 

This would relate to action in a place where, in the first place, we 
would be at a disadvantage with regard to Russia, a military disad- 
vantage. I would really question whether we would be in a position 
to do anything in a military way that would help the Hungarian 
situation. 

My impression, at the same time, is that if such action should be 
taken by Russia, it would bring upon them such great antipathy by 
the rest of the world that they would find their position immensely 
weakened. 


ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE 


Senator Symineron. Let me ask another question. 

We have, in the problem of the Suez Canal, a situation that couid be 
argued many ways. For example, some people feel that over a period 
of months, Nasser has been committing an act of war by not allowing 
any ships from Israel to go through the international canal. 

Other people believe that the original act of war was committed 
by invasion. 

Israel is a member of the United Nations. We can be reasonably 
certain, at least at this time, that Egypt is not producing atomic or 
nuclear weapons. Suppose that nuclear weapons were used by 
Egypt against Israel. Based upon your vast experience in this field, 
what do you think the position of the United Nations should be in 
that case? 

Dr. Compton. I would see no alternative but that the United 
Nations, through whatever military forces they have, should use 
whatever weapons were most effective in a military way to counter 
that action; and that would very probably mean the use of atomic 
weapons directed toward military targets that would reduce the 
strength of Egypt. 


DIVERSION OF FISSIONABLE MATERIAL FROM INDUSTRIAL TO MILITARY USES 


Senator Symrneton. I ask one other question. 

Talking with a gentleman privately—I do not want to quote him in 
public, because I did not ask his permission—but you would agree he 
is one of the few people who know almost as much about this subject 
as you do. He said that in a very short time any country could make 
nuclear weapons of great force. 

I asked specifically, “Would you include say Egypt or Cuba?” And 
he said specifically that he would. 

Do you agree with that? 

Dr. Compron. I am not as well qualified as many would be on this, 
as you know, Senator, because I have been out of this field in a pro- 
fessional way for a good many years. But it would be my impression 
that the widespread ability to daveloy and use atomic weapons is not . 
very far off. 
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Yes, I think that it would be my guess, but it is not a well-informed 
guess, that that statement would be correct. 

Senator Symrneron. As I understood it, as we develop the materials 
for peaceful atomic energy uses, the materials which are to be used 
to promote a better standard of living throughout the world, could 
nevertheless be utilized surreptitiously in order to make nuclear 
weapons. 

Dr. Comerron. I am afraid you are correct. Yes, I believe you are 
correct. 

ROLE OF THE SCIENTISTS 


Senator Symineron. Dr. Compton, what role do you think the 
scientists should perform in achieving control and the reduction of 
armaments ¢ 

Dr. Comrron. My belief is that the scientists are of prime value in 
this regard, in the development of methods whereby weapons can be 
used and in the advising of the responsible members of Government 
as to what possibilities there are open in the way of weapons. Specifi- 
cally as scientists, I do not see that they have any particular responsi- 
bility in the taking of measures toward disarmament. As human 
beings, of course they share that with every other citizen. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think the cause of disarmament would 
be served if an international conference of scientists were convened 
to explore the technical means of controlling and detecting nuclear 
weapons? 

Dr. Comrron. It would seem to me that if this were an international 
conference, it is difficult to see how information could flow freely from 
scientists who are acquainted with the military aspects of the techno- 
logical development in their own countries, for these technological de- 
velopments are necessarily held as very close secrets. 

If such a conference were to get anywhere at all, it would seem to me 
to have to be on the political level, with scientific advisers. 


DECLASSIFICATION OF INFORMATION NOT HELPFUL TO THE ENEMY 


Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

That question, to some extent, is directed to your proposal on page 
5; with respect to this scientific body independent of Government. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult, as you know, to be independent of 
Government. I was wondering how you feel this could be handled, 
when so much of the information is consistently classified by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and others. 

Dr. Compron. In the field of radioactive hazards, as far as I am 
aware, there is very little of importance, if anything of importance, 
that is in the classified category; and so far as making it independent 
of Government is concerned, the National Academy of Sciences, al- 
though officially an adviser of the Government, on Government call, is 
nevertheless composed of members who are not directly responsible to 
the Government, either as to appointment or income, so that they are 
really as free, I suppose, as it would be possible to get. 

Senator Syamuneron. In any case, you would be for absolute maxi- 
mum declassification of all information which would not help a pos- 
sible enemy ? 


Dr. Comrton. I definitely would. 
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And I would make this as doubly important in the field of hazards, 
for this is something that relates not only to military aspects, but 
to the peaceful uses of atomic energy as well. 

Senator Symrneron. When you say “hazards,” for example, radio- 
active fallout ? 

Dr. Compron. Radioactive fallout in such a very remote case, for 
example, as the explosion of a nuclear powerplant; it is the hazard 
that we have in connection with weapons, is identical with that of the 
peacetime hazards, and I see no reason to—I see no significant military 
reason why there should be retained any secrecy with regard to such 
matters. 

CIVILIAN OR MILITARY CONTROL OF PROGRAM 


Senator Symineron. I, for one, have often wondered why, based on 
our system, people are so worried about a military general staff. 
There are three people at the top of our military government who are 
nonmilitary men: One is the Deputy Secretary of Defense. His title 
was specifically “Deputy,” not an “Under” Secretary. Another is the 
Secretary himself; and the third, who by law and custom has authority 
over anybody in the executive branch, is the President. 

So I do not see why there is the fear that the military are going to 
run wild with this or any other program. In defense of that position, 
it was a mighty good thing for the country that the military supported 
you and other people strongly in the decision to go ahead with the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Dr. Compton. Well, in the case of the original development of 
atomic weapons, it is definitely true that the policy was at every stage 
determined ultimately by a civilian group, to which the best military 
counsel was given, And that, I hope, is continuing to be true. 

The worry was in my mind because, as I read the testimony of Mr. 
Murray, it seemed to be the implication that he, as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, had no direct part in the determining of 
the policy, and that he did not know as to whether there was anyone, 
beyond the military group, that was determining the policy with re- 
gard to the use of weapons. 

And it was precisely because of Murray’s own concern in that re- 
gard, which very possibly was later corrected, that I raised the point. 
Because if it is not true that the use of the weapons is determined by 
civilians, I think we are in the wrong position. 

Senator Symrnerton. I think you will find that the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 says that nuclear weapons can never be used without the 
express approval of the President of the United States. 

Doctor, I want to thank you very much for this presentation. We 
are deeply indebted to you. 

Dr. Compron. Thank you. 

Senator Symrneton. I hope to have the pleasure of discussing it 
further with you. 

We now have the next to the last witness of this morning, Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, of St. Louis University. 

Doctor, we are honored to have you with us. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG, PROFESSOR OF 
GOVERNMENT, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Senator Symineron. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Dr. Scuuscuniee. Yes, I have one. 

My name is Kurt Schuschnigg, and I am teaching at St. Louis 
University. 

Senator Symrveton. I understand that this week you are going 
to honor us and we are going to honor you by your becoming an 
American citizen. 

Dr. Scuuscuniec. That is true. It was a long way, but finally I 
made it. 

Senator Symrneron. Fine. 

Will you address yourself quite closely to the microphone. 

Dr. Scuuscunice. Thank you, sir. 

I am speaking as an individual. I am very grateful that I have the 
opportunity to appear to testify before this subcommittee, not because 
I could say much more or make a substantial contribution or a better 
one than that which has been said in previous hearings, but on the 
grounds of from my profession, I am teaching international law; and 
then perhaps also on the grounds of some bitter memories I have 
from times I discussed disarmament without too much success, and I 
am speaking about the period between the wars. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “DISARMAMENT” 


Now, I would like to emphasize at the beginning that in using the 
term “disarmament,” I mean quantitative and qualitative partial re- 
duction of national armaments based on international agreement. 
This statement is not meant to belittle the final ideal objective of total 
and universal disarmament in the literal sense, fitting the noble con- 
cept of the world, as it ought to be, under the regime of enforceable 
international law. It will be enforceable only if accepted as a supra- 
national binding order which involves an accepted supranational law- 
enforcing authority. The U.S. 8S. R. definitely rejects such a radical 
proposition in pondples the United States probably in its applica- 
tion. All the other powers—this includes, I believe, the United King- 
dom as well as Red China—are in matters of disarmament pridiiealty 
of second-rank importance, since the final issue depends upon re- 
spective agreement of the Pps of the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. In order to avoid fallacious expectations, we should face 
the facts and carefully avoid indulging in nebulous dreaming. It is 
comparatively easy to agree on what should be done if the U. N. 
Charter would be amended; the chances in this direction do not seem 
very bright, to put it mildly. The question remains to be answered: 
What, under the present circumstances, can be done to diminish the 
danger and the risks of an international armed conflict? 


SECURITY—PRIME OBJECTIVE OF DISARMAMENT 


We realize, of course, that any Pa disarmament concept is 
a 


basically dubious. But international relations as they are, and pre- 
sumably will be for any foreseeable future, are still conceived in terms 
of power politics, as much as we may want their sublimation. There- 
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fore, if we say disarmament, we must primarily mean security; our 
own national security and the security of the free world which is, as 
things are, widely dependent upon us. There is no doubt that Ameri- 
can disarmament projects have immediate repercussions in Europe as 
well as in the Far and Middle East. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS 


Of course, the guarantor of national security should be the U. N. 
Charter. Its most referred to article, 51, runs: 


Nothing in the present charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a member of the U. N.— 


true, the text continues— 


until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 

For well-known reasons, the Security Council as a rule does not find 
itself in a position to take action. The General Assembly takes over, 
with the final result of an impressive recommendation. 


NEED FOR U. N. CHARTER REVISION 


Most competent testimony before this Senate subcommittee empha- 
sized the necessity of a charter amendment as an indispensable pre- 
condition for any kind of disarmament which would have a chance of 
being successful. Other hearings a year or so ago produced an 
abundance of suggestions as to what should be done to get at a better 
and more efficient organization of collective security. Once more, we 
have to face the facts: The U. N., a far cry from what it ought to be and 
was originally expected to be, compares in every respect favorably 
with its forerunner, the League of Nations. The latter constituted 
substantial progress compared with the feeble attempts to organize 
intersintledt peace at the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATION AD DISARMAMENT 


Despite its shortcomings, international law undoubtedly made en- 
couraging progress during the last 50 years, but it remained second 
in the spectacular race with technology. This is the tragic side of 
our era of automation, and the ultimate cause of our nightmare. Many 

ast disarmament efforts failed, from The Hague Conferences to the 

kague of Geneva, the International Disarmament Conference of 
1932, and the U. N. commissions, because it proved to be impossible 
to devise a formula which would have satisfied the legitimate needs 
for national security from potential aggression. It is well known that 
up to the present, no agreement has been reached about a comprehen- 
sive definition of aggression. This is the clearest evidence of an exist- 
ent climate of international distrust which determines the wording of 
disarmament propositions and the reaction of the contractant partners. 
Whereas the attempts to stop an international armaments race on Rus- 
sian initiative at The Hague Conferences of i899 and 1907 were pre- 
dominantly motivated by economic concern, the disarmament recom- . 
mendations of the League of Nations and, with lesser emphasis, under 
the U. N. Charter—articles 11, 26, 47—presumed a degree of inter- 
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national cooperation under voluntary accepted international authority 
with law-enforcing power which never materialized. 


INCREASE OF ARMAMENTS : “BALANCE OF TERROR” 


Endless hours spent in discussions on international conferences and 
expert committees, the tremendous appeal to public opinion which 
made the disarmament question a permanent subject on the agenda 
of international organization, did not stop the transformation of na- 
tions into a status of military preparedness, unknown before in their 
history. This holds true for the United States and the U.S. S. R., but 
just as well for the other powers, to a lesser degree even for such smaller 
nations as Turkey, Sweden, or Switzerland. Germany will certainly 
have again joined the ranks before very long. 

Thus, 50 years of international disarmament plans and discussions 
crudely interrupted by two World Wars and by the nefarious threat of 
a third one, resulted paradoxically by 1956—in the words of Winston 
Churchill—with “the balance of terror” as a possible substitute for the 
old-fashioned balance of power. An uneasy reliance on the reluctance 
of the giants to take the risk of a large-scale showdown appears, in- 
deed, to some as the most optimistic conclusion which can possibly be 
drawn, in view of the current situation. 


STOCKPILING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS POSSIBLE INCENTIVE FOR 
DISARMAMENT 


As I. Claude of Harvard University put it: 


The accumulation of enormous quantities of destructive power may lead not 
to the spontaneous detonation of hydrogen bombs but to the spontaneous repudi- 
ation of war by statesmen; opposing stockpiles may produce mutual cancella- 
tion rather than mutual ignition. Indeed it is conceivable that the nations are 
on the read to becoming too strong to fight. The phenomenon of the cold war 
may be a straw in the historical wind * * * (Swords Into Plowshares. The 
Problems and Progress of International Organization, p. 299). 

This is, of course, far from being a ppertontality or even reliable, 
hypothesis, since the igniting spark may be released by any political or 
ideological pyromaniac. The “apres moi le deluge” line of insane 
thought belongs to the stock of every political fanatic. Nevertheless, 
we may reluctantly admit that the strongest incentive for disarma- 
ment efforts results from the existent “balance of terror.” It could 
easily be that the nuclear weapons were a blessing in disguise whose 
existence was the best available chance to prevent or localize armed 
conflicts. If so, then the conclusion would be that the objective of 
disarmament projects should be the control of nuclear weapons, if 
feasible, in order to eliminate surprise attacks. However, their 
abolishment should only be envisaged as the last and final step of grad- 
ual reduction of national armaments based on international agreement. 


SETTLEMENT OF POLITICAL DISPUTES 


If such an agreement once can be reached, the threat of potential 
aggression will have disappeared, because a previous settlement of 
existent disputes would be the indispensable prerequirement of such 
an achievement. In other terms, permanent and accepted demarca- 
tion lines would have been drawn between the rival powers. 
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I certainly do not deny the high value of continued, honest efforts 
to obtain gradual reduction and control of armaments. This year’s 
development at the U. N. Disarmament Commission and the London 
Subcommittee seems to allow some guarded optimism regarding the 
possibility of a future aggrement; at least as far as conventional 
armaments are concerned, the reduction of force levels, the question 
of inspection and control, the phasing of the whole program, a certain 
rapprochement of the antagonistic views became for the first time 
visible. 

I think that every approach should be made that has even a remote 
chance to stop the unlimited armament race, provided always it is a 
bona fide project which does not propose solutions (a) unacceptable 
to one’s own nation if, against all expectation, the counterpart should 
accept them; or (0) under the given circumstances knowingly un- 
acceptable to the other side. Insistence on the original Baruch plan, 
conceived at a time of a United States atomic monopoly, would in my 
opinion belong to the latter category. 


AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY IN EUROPE 








Whatever the ups and downs in American foreign policy might 
have been, a United States proposition is in the free world taken at 
its face value; nobody, not even the Russians, can seriously doubt the 
perfectly sincere and honest intentions of the United States to pre- 
serve peace in her own and the interests of her allies. Nothing could 
make the basic difference between the Soviet and the United States 
position regarding Europe clearer than the most recent events in 
Poland and Hungary. 1ereas the satellite nations showed a clear 
interest to get the Russians out of their countries, free European 
people were alarmed about the possibility of a reduction in strength 
of the American overseas bases. In other terms, Eastern Europe is 
afraid of too much of Russian, Western Europe of too little of Ameri- 
can, interest in European affairs, These are facts which can not be 
ignored in a discussion of the disarmament problem. It is, in my 
modest opinion, the still existing solidarity of feeling in the free 
world which includes the neutralized—I ae not say all “neutralist” 
nations—that counts. Inquiries about the popularity of the United 
States abroad seem to me pretty irrelevant; the moral credit is 
decisive. 

















AMERICAN SENTIMENT FOR PEACE 














I believe we should not cease to give full emphasis to an undeniable, 
basic fact: Although we, in this country, do not believe in peace at any 
price, we are all pacifists; this means profoundly interested in the 
preservation of peace. This holds true from the merely human as well 
as from the economic angle. That is why disarmament appeals 
strongly to our public opinion. 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY AND DISARMAMENT 






Of course, we think in terms of gradual disarmament, among other 
reasons, in order to avoid otherwise inevitable serious repercussions 
on certain sectors of the labor market. However, as I understand, 
economic experts proved convincingly that the sometimes held opin- 
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ion that national prosperity and full employment depend upon mas- 
sive military expenditures, is misleading. Anyway, the case of West- 
ern Germany speaks eloquently for this thesis, People in every coun- 
try were in the long run better off in peace- than in war-time, though 
some of them in the past, and possibly in the present, were deliberate] 
led to believe that they could gain by war in terms of security an 
of their standard of living. 


THREE BASIC PREMISES FOR DISARMAMENT 


Furthermore, I presume, we could easily find common ground in ac- 
cepting three basic premises: 

First : Disarmament, which means limitation, reduction, and control 
of all and ultimate abolition of certain instrumentalities of warfare, 
for example, nuclear weapons, remains a necessary objective of inter- 
national policy ; 

Second: Disarmament on the sector of conventional as well as non- 
conventional weapons, is only possible on a strictly reciprocal basis, 
and this excludes any unilateral experiment ; 

Third: Since national security decides the issue, the last word must 
be reserved to those directly responsible for the conduct of foreign 
policy and national defense. 


EFFECT OF POLITICAL TENSIONS ON ARMAMENTS 


It would be utterly unrealistic and hazardous to popularize an 
idealistic disarmament concept built upon a dream-world that does 
not exist, and on the promising letter of any solemn charter as long 
as it remains actually a mere declaration of intention. Bold vision 
of the future is no substitute for security in the present. Whatever the 
practical value of the different disarmament projects now under con- 
sideration might be, their final chance depends upon the previous 
solution of the important political issues in the world whose existence 
caused the armament race. It was not armament which produced 
international controversies and tension, but, on the contrary, contro- 
versies and tension which led to armament; and the Soviet position, 
which holds that armament reduction—in other terms lack of military 
tn roo itself will serve to ease tensions, is wholly unwar- 
ranted. 

The lessons of the period between the wars and particularly from 
1933 to 1939 may serve as a warning: That France and Great Britain 
were not prepared for a showdown, Austria practically defenseless, 
and Hitler-Germany trusted, implored to behave, and even courted, 
for example, at the Olympic games in 1936 and afterward all this 
did, as we know today, rather precipitate war than postpone it. 


TENSIONS INCREASED BY LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


It is generally admitted that mutual distrust and lack of interna- 
tional confidence are widely responsible for a general political climate 
unfavorable for the settlement of political disputes and for disarma- 
ment. Held against the background of recent events in central 
Europe and the Middle East, a disarmament discussion appears in- 
deed problematic; this holds true not because of the existence of 
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disputes and conflicts of interest—they will always exist in our world 
which is, and is bound to remain, multinational—but rather because 
of that the two principal partners, the Soviet Union and her western 
antagonists, do not give the same meaning to the same terms, even 
if they use the same language. Worse than that, the meaning of some 
of these terms, for example, democracy, self-determination, but also 
armament control and inspection, is changed arbitrarily. Further- 
more, there is no reliable agreement possible, as long as one partner 
feels free to cancel it any time on the grounds of an alleged violation 
by the other contractant, without acceptance of the decision of an 
impartial referee. It is hard to see how, under the given circum- 
stances, an atmosphere of trust and confidence could be created. 


DEMARCATION OF NATIONAL OBJECTIVES PREREQUISITE OF DISARMAMENT 


But there remains still the possibility of finding a common ground 
in the final demarcation of national objectives. Political issues and 
disarmament questions have a chance to be settled, if this settlement 
is based on a command of national interests. The Middle East and 
the Hungarian struggle for freedom have in common that in a sense 
they were caused by boundary problems. Israel is still a state without 
definitely drawn border lines. In the Hungarian case, as in all 
central-eastern European countries, the Soviet claim to an exclusive 
zone of interest and political control, therefore likewise a boundary 
case ison trial. 


REVISION OF NATIONAL BOUNDARIES AFTER WORLD WAR I 


National boundary lines, accepted and taken for granted for a 
hundred years or more, had broken down with the end of the First 
World War; and it turned out soon that, for expediency reasons, the 
proclaimed right of national self-determination did not apply to 
the ethnic border regions and to areas with mixed population in 
central Europe. New national boundaries were drawn by the peace- 
makers, but they were frequently not considered and felt as definite 
by the peoples involved and their governments. This held true, for 
example, for the Russian- and German-Polish, the Lithuanian-Polish, 
the Czech-Polish, Czech-Hungarian, Hungarian-Yugoslav and Ru- 
manian, Bulgarian-Greek, Yugoslav-Greek, Albanian-Greek, Italian- 
Yugoslav, and Italian-Austrian borders. The redrawing of the politi- 
cal map, declared and intentioned to be definite by the League of 
Nations, was interpreted as a temporary, makeshift solution by the 
people involved. Since the revisionist claims could never be silenced, 
and since England and France, fhe principal defenders of the status 
quo, held different views even in questions related to the provisions for 
German disarmament in the peace treaty, Saiauatinedl reduction of 
armaments never had a real chance. 


FURTHER DESTRUCTION OF NATIONAL BORDERS FOLLOWING WORLD WAR II 


After World War II, important national border questions in cen- 
tral Europe and, even more important, the crucial question of the 
political borderline between Europe and Asia, remain unsettled, and 
Soviet Russia entered the vacuum. 
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The Baltic States were absorbed, and the Central-Eastern Euro- 
pean nations became Russian dependencies. The boldest dreams of 
the great Russian Czars and conquerors had materialized, and Russia 
achieved the greatest triumph of her history in terms of territorial 
and popular gains, economic strength, and prestige. Since Russia 
took more than she was entitled to by agreement, and embarked on a 
policy of consolidating and extending what she had seized, she met 
with the organized resistance of the Western World, expressed in the 
policy of containment, which inevitably meant armaments. 


UNITED STATES BASES IN EUROPE 


Dislocation of Armed Forces abroad and maintenance of bases was 
the price the United States had to pay for her own peace and security, 
but also for the fulfillment of her commitments in defense of freedom 
and vital interests of her friends and allies, natienal interests which 
were closely interwoven with her own position and objectives. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE SETTLEMENT OF BOUNDARY QUESTIONS 


The fundamental issue is whether large-scale disarmament is prac- 
ticable before the national boundary problems are definitely settled, 
and this ineludes the question of Soviet control of areas west of the 
Russian historic borders; in other terms, the satellite system. There 
is obviously very little possibility of succeeding in efforts to organize 
peace through disarmament as long as the peace terms are not yet 


established. The eer of Germany alone shows how 


far we are since the end of World War IT from the establishment of 
a permanent international order. 

Omitting the other principal sources of international tension, such 
as the Arab-Teraeli dispute, the Middle and Far Eastern question, and 
concentrating on the European sector, we may safely call the ideolog- 
ical struggle between Communist totalitarianism and the western con- 
cept of liberty the main obstacle for international understanding. 

e former was for the last 10 years admittedly committed to “liber- 
ate” the rest of the world; the latter was clearly and without a single 
exception in the defensive. I do not think it is overoptimistic to 
assume that Moscow has realized that her battle for conquest through 
peaceful infiltration has been lost, as far as Europe is concerned. if 
this is true, then she might be willing to revise her policy and nego- 
tiate definite border limits as a precondition for disarmament. I 
mean, she might find it convenient to pull out of Central-Eastern 
BPurope and Eastern Germany. This, in return, would be sufficient 
reason for a simultaneous revision of American military establish- 
ments in continental Europe. It would automatically lead to a first 
stage of effective reduction of armaments. 


EFFECT OF HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE ON WORLD COMMUNISM 


The tragic events in Hungary and their impact on public opinion 
made communism certainly even more unpopular than it had been 
before. Whatever the temporary outcome might be, world commu- 
nism has lost in Hungary a decisive battle. For this alone, I firmly 
nt the free nations owe a great deal to their heroic Hungarian 

rethren. 
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DECLINE OF COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN EUROPE 


But even before the Hungarian events, organized communism and, 
therefore, Russian influence, in Europe was declining, 

I noticed that Professor Friedrich, in an excellent: statement. he 
made before this Senate subcommittee in April 1956, was seemingly 
concerned with Communist gains and a heightened prestige of the 
status of the Communist Parties in France, Italy, and Germany. He 
considered this as a significant reverse of the previous trends toward 
a steady decline. There had been certainly some local vacillations, 
not so much shown in political as rather in factory (shop stewards) 
elections. However, more recent available overall figures do not bear 
out any broader pessimistic conclusions. 

In Italy the Communists lost votes in the regional, provincial, and 
municipal elections held in May 1956, although it is true that their 
strength in cities with more than 10,000 population still makes them 
the second strongest single party, with nearly 23 percent of the total 
vote cast. 

In France, the Communist. Party celebrated the outcome of the 
national elections in January 1956 as a spectacular victory, with a 
gain of 54 seats in the National Assembly. The Communists are 
indeed in France, with 25.6 percent of the total vote cast, by far the 
single strongest party. However, this percentage declined slightly 
compared with the previous national elections; and the Paris paper 
Le Monde emphasized, in its comment on the election returns, that the 
Communists had attracted fewer new votes than their political 
opponents. 

In Germany, the most recent state elections from October are in- 
conclusive for our purpose, since the Communist Party has been 
outlawed by a verdict of the federal supreme court. However, muni- 
cipal elections held in Bavaria in March 1956 showed a Communist 
loss of one-fifth of their former strength, and gave them only 2 
percent of the total vote cast. State elections in Baden-Wurttemberg 
in March 1956 showed a similar decline from former 4 percent to 3.2 
percent. In other countries, the Communists lost in recent national 
elections, in Holland in June 1956. and, even more remarkably, in 
local elections in Finland in October 1956. Only in Sweden they 
increased their strength slightly from former 4.3 percent to 5.1 percent 
of the total vote cast at the national elections held in September 1956, 
Thus, the overall picture and the general trend of recent times makes 
it clear that Soviet-sponsored communism cannot count on winning 
over the electorates of free Europe, France not excluded. 


POSSIBLE REEVALUATION OF OBJECTIVES BY U. 8.8. R. 


Russian policy of intervention in Hungary diminished undoubtedly 
the chances of Europeah communism and of popular front regimes 
in Europe even further. This fact might well lead sooner or later 
to a reevaluation of foreign political objectives in Moscow. This 
reevalution, I am afraid, will have to precede disarmament ; otherwise, 
continental free Europe would be decidedly weakened and discouraged 
with all the consequences for the free world. 

The events in Hungary can hardly fail to have repercussions, even 
in the so-called neutralist nations, whose approach to disarmament 
problems used to be somewhat different. 
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COEXISTENCE RATHER THAN COENDURANCE 


Coexistence— 


affirmed Shri K. P. S. Menon, Indian Ambassador to Moscow in a 
broadcast on June 22, 1956— 


is to us no idle phrase. The coexistence of states with different social and 
economic structures is not, in our view, a misfortune to be endured, but a fact 
which enriches the diversity of human society. It is unfortunate that when * 
some people talk of coexistence, especially with the Soviet Union and China, they 
mean little more than coendurance. 

Then he reaffirms the five basic principles of international conduct, 
as formulated in a famous statement of Mr. Bulganin. They are: 

Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; non- | 
aggression ; noninterference in each other’s internal affairs for any reasons of an | 
economic, political, or ideological character; equality and mutual benefit; and 
peaceful coexistence. 

These principles could and should indeed be fully endorsed. How- 
ever, it is hardly exaggerated to say that in the light of the Hungarian 
events, with an unknown number of casualties and deportees, and with 
more than 108,000 refugees in 4 weeks, these principles appear in a 
new perspective. 

Disarmament is another ee determined in its value not by 
high, sounding words, but rather by actions which put them into the 
right perspective. 


CONCLUDING SUMMATION BY WITNESS 


Summarizing, I would like to present five conclusions: 

1, Any American unilateral step of disarmament is quite obviously 
inadvisable. It is the responsibility of the National Security Council 
to decide whether a reduction of national armaments is possible with- 
out endangering the national security. It was suggested during 
previous hearings that if a general, universal disarmament agreement 
could not be reached in the immediate future, the United States should 
adopt a policy of unilateral disarmament. Such a procedure would 
probably not increase, but on the contrary diminish, the chances for 
peace and international security. It may be true in the sphere of 
individual life that “few things are harder to put up with than the 
annoyance of a good example” (Mark Twain). Concerned with in- 
ternational relations, I am afraid old Cato was right, who used to 
assert that fools do not profit by wise men, because they do not imitate 
their good examples (Plutarch). 

2. Any disarmament which deserves this name prerequires the set- 
tlement in principle of the main political issues, among them a clear 
and definite demarcation line between the free West and the Commu- 
nist East in Europe; in other terms, first peacg, and then disarmament. 

3. The coordination of Soviet Russian and American objectives in 
terms of national security would allow as a first stage the withdrawal 
of American military forces in Europe, if simultaneously the 
U.S. S. R. were prepared to grant the right of full and unrestricted 
self-determination to Central and Tastes? Western European nations, 
including Eastern Germany. 

The abolishment of nuclear weapons, including the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, can hardly be expected before the final stage of an 
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overall disarmament project is reached. This would be the most 
important achievement and remains its ultimate objective. It goes 
without saying, that even legal abolishment and destruction of exist- 
ing stockpiles would not offer any foolproof guaranty for possible 
future conflicts. 

4. As a preparatory measure, and in the early stages of disarm- 
ament projects, continued efforts should aim at discontinuing further 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons and their tests, in both respects, on 
a controlled, reciprocal basis. Inspection schemes should be worked 
out for the purpose of preventing, within the limits of technical pos- 
sibility, surprise attacks with weapons of mass destruction. 

Any disarmament agreement should provide jurisdiction of the 
International Court in all matters involving its interpretation, as 
well as legal and factual questions of legal relevance (art. 36, sec. 2, 
Statute of the International Court). There is practically no other 
means of enforcement, short of war, available which could, in case of 
violation, be invoked against a major power. 

5. Obvious shortcomings and discouraging experiences related to 
the present international organization must never induce the United 
States to give up her leading position in strict support of the U. N. 
principles which condemn war as means of national policy except 
in individual or collective self-defense. World opinion behind the 
United States, inspired by the belief in a regime of international law, 
will be a more reliable pillar of peace than any written agreement. 

Senator Symineron. I am interested in what you have said. 

Dr. Scuuscuniee. Thank you very much. 

What I wanted to say: Whatever the practical value of the dis- 
armament projects now under consideration might be, their final 
chance depends upon the previous solution of the important political 
issues in the world, whose existence caused the armament race. 


POLITICAL TENSIONS CAUSED BY LOSS OF NATIONAL BOUNDARIES 


[ think seriously that, first, political tension has to be done away 
with before disarmament on a bigger scale has any chance of success. 
This political tension is mainly caused by the fact that we have, since 
the end of World War I, no more definite national boundaries. I 
aim speaking about—in terms of central Europe. 

Now, what happened in 1918¢ Based on expediency, the League 
of Nations divided the nations and redislocated their strengths, redrew 
them up. That was supposed to be a definite solution. But the peo- 
ples didn’t accept them as a definite and final solution. Therefore, 
particularly since two of the main defenders of the status quo policy, 
which have been England and France, did not always see eye to eye 
with each other, not even on the question of the German disarmament 
according to the peace treaty, it was quite impossible for revisionist, 
status quo powers to make any serious progress possible. What hap- 
pens now is nothing else than a consequence of these torn-down 
national boundaries that had existed for hundreds of years. It is 
not only the national boundaries in the restricted literal sense. It 
goes into the question of the boundaries between Asia and Europe, 
and in Europe; and that is what is going on in Hungary. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF ILUNGARIAN REVOLT 


Now, I think the Russian intervention in Hungary made it more 
clear than ever before, how necessary it would be, once and for all, 
and it was a premise, a precondition for all progress in the field of 
disarmament, to reach an agreement which perhaps would say to the 
Russians “Out,” behind their historic borders; and to the Americans, 
“Out,” too, and that would be a real step toward disarmament. 

Do we have any chance? Well, I think so. Because whatever the 
outcome in Hungary will be, world communism has lost a big battle. 
That is what we owe to our heroic brethren in Hungary, to show that 
the Russians are practically no more able to take over, without any 
serious resistance, any country they might. Perhaps they might draw 
the conclusion, realistic as they are, that it is to their own national in- 
terest to withdraw from these so-called satellite countries. That 
would include Eastern Germany. That would be the moment to give 
up the American bases, and that would be the first definite step toward 
disarmament. 

Senator, Professor Friedrich, of Harvard University, had a similar 
idea when he speaks about the conceded bad influence of the Summit 
Conference in Geneva on the condition in Europe. I agree with him 
to a certain degree, not thoroughly. He said that as a consequence of 
this atmosphere of discouragement in Europe, the Communists had 
made gains in the elections, and the former trend of decline was 
reversed. 


TIME FOR NEGOTIATION OF POLITICAL ISSUES 


Now, it is not quite true, as the statistics of 1956 show the Com- 
munists lost. votes in Italy, they lost votes even in France. They 
gained 54 seats in Parliament, that is true, but they lost in terms of 
popular vote. They lost in recent elections even in Finland. They 
lost in Holland. They lost substantially, also, in certain German 
countries. Now, the German figures are the most recent conclusions 
on the Communist outeome. The conclusion is that the Communists 
have no chance to win over free Europe ; and now, after the Hungarian 
events, more than before. I, therefore, most seriously believe it 
would be a time to negotiate the political issues before we lose too 
much time in the disarmament question. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symrneron. We appreciate your statement. 

You would agree, would you not, that as we negotiate with these 
totalitarian people, we must always try, in our negotiating for dis- 
armament, to negotiate from a position of relative strength, not 
weakness ? 

Dr. Scuuscunice. That is correct. And one should negotiate al- 
ways on the basis of bilateral interests, on the interests of both. Other- 
wise, it would not help us much. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you very much, Dr. Schuschnigg. 

Our next witness this morning, who needs no introduction to any- 
body in St. Louis, is Dr. Evarts A,Graham. _ 

Dr. Graham, we welcome you to our ne May I say that in 
the years I lived in St. Louis, there was nobody I liked to listen to 
with more interest, appreciation, and respect than you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. EVARTS A. GRAHAM, EMERITUS PROFESSOR 
OF SURGERY, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dr. Granam. Well, thank you very much, Senator. I have en- 
joyed very much the wisdom of your comments this morning, as well 
as the wisdom of previous comments that you refer to. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you Doctor. You are very kind. Do 
you have a prepared statement 
” Dr. Granam. Yes; I have a prepared statement, and it won’t take 
very long. Dr. Compton really took part of my statement, not inten- 
tionally but unintentionally. ol 

Senator Symineron. It looks quite short. I would appreciate it 
if you would read it through. We would all be most interested in it. 


PUBLICITY ON HORRORS OF NUCLEAR WAR 


Dr. Grauam. My proposal to your committee is that the curtain of 
secrecy that now conceals the activities and experimental results of 
the Atomic Energy Commission should be lifted, with the possible 
exception of that part which may deal specifically with military 
weapons. 

Fase of secrecy, in my opinion there should be the widest possible 
publicity. If every person in the world could be made to understand 
the unspeakable horror of nuclear war, certainly no nuclear bombs 
would ever be used. A full appreciation of the fact that the users of 
such bombs might also suffer, perhaps to the same extent as their 
enemy, by retaliatory use of similar bombs, or even by drift of radio- 
active material, would certainly deter a combatant from using a bomb, 
The situation would be somewhat analogous to the failure to use poison 
gas in the last war because of fear of retaliation. 


MORE EDUCATION CONCERNING DANGERS OF RADIOACTIVITY 


That the need exists for a better education of the people about the 
biological effects of radioactivity, there can be no doubt. Because my 
name was associated with some of the information used by Governor 
Stevenson in the recent presidential campaign, I have had from edu- 
cated people many) letters and telephone calls about the dangers of 
the “fallout” of strontium 90 to whom the information came as a 
complete surprise, . To others, the possibilities are so terrible to con- 
template that they console themselves with the wishful thinking that 
“it can’t happen here.” So far as I can determine, nothing whatever 
is to be gained by keeping that information away from the people of 
the world. Yet how it can be given out to reach the people of Russia, 
I am not prepared tosay, But there must be some way if more and 
more information is constantly published. 


PUBLICATIONS OF AEC TOO TECHNICAL FOR LAYMAN 


It is true that the ATSC does now publish some of its material, but 
it appears in scientific journals that are read only by scientists, chiefl 
physicists. Much, of 1t would not. be understood even by educatec 
and intelligent Ee On. the other hand, popular magazines and 


newspapers, as well as the radio and television networks, in my opinion, 
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should be encouraged to give as much information as possible about 
the effects of nuclear bombs, and particularly of radioactivity itself. 


DANGER FROM “FALLOUT” 


After all, one of the principal dangers of the nuclear bomb is the 
danger of radioactivity from the drift. There are two elements, 
really. There is the blast, and the radioactive material which is set 
loose by the drift, and it is the radioactive material that is far more 
deadly, far more deadly, than the blast. 

Even if nuclear bombs should never be used in warfare, there can 
be no doubt that atomic energy is going to be used more and more 
in peaceful pursuits. For that reason alone, the public should be 
more informed about radioactivity, particularly about its harmful 
effects; and I may add to that the statement particularly about how 
to dispose of radioactive materials. 


MORE RESEARCH ON EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVITY NEEDED 


In addition to giving out more information to the public, actually 
much more research on the effects of radioactivity should be under- 
taken. How little is known, for example, about how cancers are 
produced by it. Indeed, how much is known about what are safe 
concentrations of radioactive material ? 

The m. p. ¢c.—maximum permissible concentration, so-called—set 
down by the International Commission on Radiological Protection 
about 10 years ago, has very little meaning because it does not allow 
for differences in susceptibility among different people; and I may 
say it has been changed, reduced downward, in the last few years very 
materially. In fact, it was reduced twice in 1 year, this last year. 


CONCENTRATION OF RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


Again, what is considered sometimes as insignificant amounts of 
radioactive material may become very significant by a process of 
concentration in plants and in animals that eat the plants. This is 
well illustrated by the concentration of strontium 90 in cows’ milk 
after eating vegetation contaminated by fallout. It is also illustrated 
by a rather famous incident of a muskrat found near a stream into 
which an “insignificant”—and it is in quotes, because the material 
was thought to be insignificant by representatives of the AEC, the 
Atomic Energy Commission—an “insignificant” amount of radio- 
active material had been dumped into this stream. The animal not 
only had a highly malignant cancer of one of its bones with secondary 
growths in its lungs and kidneys, caused by the material put into 
the stream, but the radioactivity of its bones was 140 to 150 times 
higher than that of the water into which the material had been 
dumped. 

Similarly, some of the plants along the edge of the stream, that 
constituted the food of the muskrat, showed radioactivity as much 
as 14 times greater than the water of the stream. 

This experience illustrates very well how both the vegetation ex- 
posed to a small amount of radioactive material and an animal that 
eats it may, by concentration, acquire a dangerous amount of radio- 
activity from an original rather “insignificant” amount. 
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Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Doctor. 

Where is the story of that muskrat? I would like to read that in 
more detail myself. 

Dr. Granam. That is published in the Archives of Pathology, in 
the year 1954. I can get you the exact reference and send it to you, 
if you would like to have it. 

Senator Symrneron. If you would send it for the record, I am sure 
our people would be interested. 

Dr. Grauam. Surely. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Osteogenic Sarcoma in a Muskrat From an Area of High Environmental Radio- 
strontium (Louis A. Krumholz and John H. Rust, A. M. A. Arch. Path., 57 :270— 
278 April 1954). 

Senator Symrneron. A technical question: Why is there such a 
buildup in this muskrat case as against the strength of the water 
where the material originated ? 

Dr. GranaM. Well, it is because the plants that are fed by the water 
concentrate the radioactive material; and then the animals, the her- 
bivorous animals, eat the plants, and the animals, like human beings, 
also, concentrate the radioactive material from the plants. 

Senator SymineTon. Concentrate even further. 

Dr. Granam. So it goes through two sources: first the water, the 
plant, and then the animal or the human being, as the case may be. 

The danger to the human is very much greater, however, in the 
growing child than it is in the adult, because this material, particu- 
larly the strontium 90, goes into the bones and is stored in the bones 
of the growin child. 

Now, actually, it is known from studies made and reported by the 
Medical Research Council of Great Britain that in Hiroshima, cases 
of leukemia, that is, cancer of the blood, are occurring 5 times—last 
year occurred 5 times more commonly than would be expected to 
occur in a normal population; and the number is ameenaie on the 
increase. Despite the fact that a bomb of a relatively insignificant 
amount of radioactive material, compared with the H-bomb, was 
discharged 11 years ago, this is constantly on the increase. 


MORE INFORMATION NEEDED CONCERNING HEALTIL HAZARDS 


Senator Symineron. My final question: You would say, would 
you not, that the more information given the American people and 
all people the better it would be for our future, would it not? 

Dr. Granam. Not only that, but I think the people have the right 
to demand it. This is a new phenomenon, something that has never 
occurred to humanity before, and I think that the people of the 
world have a right to know what has been found out. And I cannot 
see any possible excuse for keeping the information secret, except 
maybe on the basis of information about military weapons. But 
certainly that is a small ntage of the total amount of knowledge 
that is available on radioactivity at the present that is not dissem- 
inated among the people. 

Senator Symineron. You feel there has been an overclassification 
of information in this category ? 

Dr. Granam. Tremendously so; tremendously so; unjustifiably so. 
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Senator Syminoron. I close the hearings this morning by repeating 
a quotation which has always appealed to me in this regard: 

The strength of a nation depends upon the will of the people. In a demo- 
cratic form of government, that will can only function if the people are informed. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Graham. 

We will recess the hearings for lunch, and be back here at a quarter 
after 2. 

Dr. GranAm. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:15 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Symineron. This hearing of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament will now come to order. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Sidney Zagri, speaking for Mr. Harold 
Gibbons. Mr. Zagri, are you here? 

We welcome you to the hearing. You may proceed. 

Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Zaert. Yes; I have, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you like to read it? 

Mr. Zaarr. I will summarize the statement in the interest of saving 
time. 

Senator Symrneron. We would be glad to have you read it if you 
care to. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY ZAGRI, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS OF TEAMSTERS LOCAL 688 


Mr. Zaert. I am here today, representing Harold J. Gibbons, presi- 
dent of Teamsters Joint Council No. 18, which represents 43,000 team- 
sters in the Greater St. Louis area. My name is Sidney Zagri, director 
of community relations of Teamsters 1 688. 


FAILURE TO INVITE LABOR TO TESTIFY PROTESTED 


Before addressing myself to the problem of labor’s stake and role 
in achieving universal disarmament, I wish to express to this commit- 
tee my gratitude for correcting at this late date an oversight, in in- 
viting a representative of labor in the deliberations of this committee. 
In the hearings held in Cambridge, Minneapolis, and Washington, 
D. C., a total of 50 Cree of them national in scope, were 
represented. This will be the first statement by a representative of 
organized labor in the hearings before this committee. 


PRIVILEGE OF TESTIFYING FREE TO ALL CITIZENS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Symineton. We have not asked anybody to appear before 
this committee. We asked the university to set up a panel, and we 
are glad to have any citizen come before the committee who wants to. 
We didn’t ask specifically representatives of industry, representatives 
of banking, or representatives of labor, or farms, or anything else. 
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Mr. Zacrt. We did receive an invitation to appear here today and 
we are very grateful. However, in checking the testimony before the 
committee in Washington, D. C., Minneapolis, and Cambridge, we 
found no statement from labor and it was rather surprising to me that 
the AFL-CLO in Washington, D. C., which maintains a large legisla- 
tive department and also has a very large staff on its international af- 
fairs committee, would not have been contacted and responded to an 
invitation. 

| was also surprised that the ICFTU which is the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, with headquarters in Brussels, and 
offices in New York City, representing over 70 million workers 
throughout the world, would not have been contacted 

Senator Symrneron. How do you know they were not contacted ¢ 

Mr. Zacrt. Well, I made inquiry and to the best of my information 
they were not contacted. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S POLICY OF CONTACTING WITNESSES 


Senator Symineron. They were contacted just as much as any other 
group was contacted for these hearings, except for officials in the 
Government who had offices directly connected with it, or panels 
arranged by the universities in question. We are very anxious to 
have everybody heard on the subject who wants to be heard. 

Mr. Zacrt. The reason I raise the point is not in the spirit of criti- 
cism because I really believe that it was not the intention to slight 
labor or industry, but later in this paper I will discuss the failure of 
our State Department to include representatives of labor in its high 
councils, and the consequent unimaginative approach of our State 
Department in dealing with the organized workers in Europe and the 
masses of uncommitted nations in Asia and Africa. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me interrupt you just once more, and then 
proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Zaert. Yes, sir. 

Senater Symrneron. No labor representative has asked to appear 
before the committee, I have just been informed by the staff. a 
result, the committee has now broken its normal rules and asked some 
to appear in January. 

Mr. Zacrt. Good. I am very happy to hear that. I do think this 
will add in the total deliberations of this body. Organized labor, as 
an important segment of our free society, has a tremendous stake in 
its preservation. Its position on universal disarmament and the need 
for a clear, positive program for the solution of the political and eco- 
nomic problems underlying world tensions has been clearly defined 
in a series of policy statements since the termination of World War II. 
Organized ee as recognized its responsibilities, not only in _ 
moting policies for a stronger U. N., a more imaginative and bolder 
program for the rehabilitation of Europe, a program assuming leader- 
ship in the fight against totalitarianism, be it Communist or Fascist, 
as well as a program against colonialism and for technical and eco- 
nomic assistance to all nations of the free world, but it has imple- 
mented these policies en the ICFTU, eed 70 million 
free trade unionists throughout the free world, as well as through 
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the International Trade Secretariat, representing 22 million trade 
unionists. A special department on international affairs was created 
immediately after World War II with offices in Washington, D. C. 
The ICFTU has its headquarters in Brussels, but with offices in New 
York City. Yet, to the best of my knowledge, this committee failed 
to contact either the AFL-CIO in Washington, D. C., or the offices 
of the ICFTU in New York City. 


MILITARY, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET UNION 


Before we can appreciate the importance of labor’s role in the 
problem of disarmament, we must define the nature of the problem. 
Stated in its most simple terms, any program of universal disarm- 
ament must include a realistic appraisal of Soviet military, economic, 
and political objectives. It would be the height of naiveté to assume 
that there has been any change in basic Soviet objectives of Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin. The peace offensive of 1955-56 by the Soviet 
Union was accompanied by a 12-percent increase in budget for heavy 
armaments. What then is the motivation for the Soviet Union’s pro- 
posals and counterproposals in the field of disarmament? ‘They 
have always pushed their policy to “the brink of disarmament,” but 
found any ollsntvts proposal unacceptable. 

It has been pointed out that the Baruch plan was rejected until 
it was found by Soviet technicians that atomic stockpiles could not 
be detected. Now they find that aerial photographic inspection as 
proposed by President Eisenhower is unacceptable. If the long- 
range intercontinental missile is perfected, this will outdate the 
aerial inspection plan, and it will then become acceptable to the Rus- 
sians because it will be ineffective. Why then do they continue these 
negotiations? Why did they engage in 7 weeks of bargaining over 
details of a program in Aas if they do not intend to adopt a plan 
that will effectively control disarmament? The answer to this may 
be found in the underlying objective of Soviet policy: dividing the 
free world by relaxing tensions on the one hand, and impressing the 
neutrals by gaining in filling the gap in the arms race between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

Soviet Russia would gain tremendously by any plan which would 
create the impression that disarmament was taking place but which 
was impractical from the standpoint of enforcement. She would 
tend to destroy the unity of the free world by creating a false security 
and a resultant relaxation in building a strong alliance in the West. 
She would continue to build confidence through strength among the 
uncommitted peoples of the world. 


AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN 


And I might interject at this point that even the aerial inspection 
plan, as proposed by President Eisenhower, is not foolproof pri- 
marily because of the fact that it does not include Communist China, 
and I believe the Secretary, Secretary Dulles, has already admitted 
this is a serious defect in the plan. It is our point of view that it 
would be very dangerous to enter into even such a proposal, if we 
were not certain that the danger of surprise attack and the danger 
of the storing of atomic weapons could be detected and could be as- 
signed in advance. 
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While the agents of the Soviet Union were negotiating for disarm- 
ament in London, another arm of Soviet foreign policy was engi- 
neering the arms deal with Egypt and other nations of the Arab 
world which resulted in the Suez crisis and a serious imbalance of 
power in the Middle East. 


SOVIET UNION’S FOREIGN POLICY ENDANGERING NATO 


Let there be no mistake about it. Soviet Russia is using all in- 
strumentalities in this cold war. She is wooing the Liberal and 
Socialist Parties in France and Italy by a rebirth of the united front. 
If she succeeds, this will be the death knell of NATO. She is using 
the power of increased arms and productivity to neutralize countries 
like Iceland and the Scandinavian bloc. She is using economic pene- 
tration to woo the uncommitted teeming millions of Asia and 
Africa. 

She is exploiting the hatred and resentment of the nations exploited 
hy colonialism. Russia is appealing to the healthy aspirations of the 
have-not peoples of the earth. Russia’s progress in the Middle East, 
in Asia, and Africa, is not due so much to her success as it is to our 
failure. The Biblical adage that “the sins of the fathers shall be vis- 
ited on to the seventh generation” has come to pass. We have inherited 
a legacy bequeathed upon us by the short-sighted policies of colonial- 
ism. They fear and suspect us. Their alternative—the promise of 
Utopia by the Soviets accompanied by a thoroughgoing program of 
economic and military penetration. 


REVISION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY DESIRABLE 


What does all this mean in terms of America’s foreign policy? 
Russia will never agree to an effective program of controlled disarma- 
ment as long as she feels she can use her ever growing military and 
economic strength as a means for neutralizing our allies and winning 
the uncommitted peoples of the world. This means that we must 
revise our policy in many basic categories. 

(1) We must have a clear-cut well-defined foreign policy which 
will utilize our superior economic strength in a more equitable redis- 
tribution of capital goods throughout the world. 

(2) We must tell the story of America’s dynamic economic system— 
with an ever-rising standard of production and living that developed 
to unprecedented heights in the face of the demobilization of a stand- 
ing army of 12 million men after World War II. This is to nip the 
lie that the Soviets have spread that we can only continue as a pros- 
perous and highly productive power as long as we are operating on a 
war economy. 


EXPANSION OF AMERICAN ECONOMY AFTER WORLD WAR II 


After World War IT, Government procurement of war materials 
dropped drastically. From 1942 to 1950, Government expenditures 
for defense fell off 31 percent. 

With the advent of demobilization, Government war spending 
dropped from an annual rate of $90 billion just befor V-J Day to $16 
billion by the end of 1946, and total employment fell by 8 million 
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during that period. But unemployment—despite dire predictions at 
the time— never rose to even a “normal” level, for some 6 million 
emergency workers promptly withdrew from the labor force. In 
spite of the tremendous task of reconverting the economy to time 
requirements, the physical volume of gross national product increased 
from $211 billion to $367 billion, or by 74 percent. Thus the —, 
volume of total national output increased by 29 percent. This post- 
war boom was unique. It was produced by two major factors. 

(1) The accumulated savings of $220 billions of liquid assets in the 
bands of consumers starved for consumer goods, which was partially 
satisfied by the postwar production boom. This surplus of available 
cash was directly traceable to the benefits achieved by the workers 
through their unions in collective bargaining. 

(2) Another factor in the postwar boom was the unprecedented 
payments to veterans for educational and other purposes. ‘Through 
1953 these amounted to $40 billion. 

Despite a doubling of our production capacity during World War 
II, there was an explosive expansion of industrial capacity during the 
reconversion to peacetime production from 1946 to 1950. More than a 
third of the record-breaking investments of this period was in manu- 
facturing facilities, another third in commercial and miscellaneous 
facilities, a little more than 10 percent each in utilities and transpor- 
tation, and the remaining 9 percent in communication and mining 
facilities. 

In spite of these vast additions to our productive capacity, the 
requirements of the Korean war brought another sharp expansion of 
facilities. This new expansion brought total corporate investment 
in fixed capital to $124 billion for the 1946-52 period—almost as much 
as the book value of corporate capital assets at the end of the war. 

Manufacturing, which accounted for half of the postwar capital 
investment, expanded capacity by 50 percent during these 7 postwar 
years while electric utilities expanded their generating capacity. 

The dynamic expansion of American industry et a period 
when war goods were sharply curtailed—and when you had the 
demobilization of 12 million men to an Army of a million and a 
half—is eloquent refutation of the argument that the expansion of 
our economy is dependent upon the continuance of war and the 
threats of war. 


ECONOMIC PENETRATION OF UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Basically, the security of the western alliance and the friendship 
of the uncommitted nations of the world is dependent upon our 
ability to convince the masses of people in those countries that we 
are genuinely committed to the aspirations of these people. 

e must make it clear that our form of Government, and our 
type of society is dependent upon the production of goods for peace- 
ful pursuit, for constructive ends. Any disarmament program is 
doomed to failure if Russia succeeds in her objective of destroying 
these alliances. It is ible that Russia may even buy a program 
of disarmament, which is enforceable, if she is ever convinced that 


economic pen of these countries is more important than closing 
tween American and Russian mili This 


the fap . 
would release more funds for economic development of these nations. 
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PROGRAM BASED ON SELF-INTEREST MAY SUCCEED 


And I think that this is a problem that needs considerably more 
study than has been given to it at the present time because the time 
may come when Russia will be convinced that an endless arms race 
in which she cannot catch up without tremendous productivity will 
gain her the prestige and the power and influence she is seeking in 
connection with her neighbors in Asia and in Europe, and so she may 
settle for an armament program that is enforceable. So this is a 
possibility we may still hold out for her, and, as Professor von 
Schussnigg pointed out this morning, any program that is based on 
self-interest of both parties has a chance of success. 

Of course, that there is a tremendous gap between the productivity 
of the United States and other nations is illustrated in the chapter 
on productivity—in America’s Needs and Resources published by 
the Twentieth Century Foundation, page 897 : 

This survey, made in December 1950 in 29 countries, showed the number of 
hours a common laborer would have to work to buy each of 14 products or 
services, including 10 nonfood items. To buy a radio set, for example, required 
the earnings of 20 hours work in the United States, but as much as 500 hours 
in Portugal and Indonesia. 

And I can go down the line. 

Senator Symineton. Please summarize because you are now over 
your time, 

’ Mr. Zacrt. Let me package the summary then. 

I would like to get back to the beginning of our thought, and that 

is namely this: 


Srrateey or Sovier Unton ry DisarMAMentr NeEGgoriation 


The Soviet Union has two prime objectives in her foreign policy. 
One is to relax and neutralize our alliances in Europe and to develop 
alliances to communism in the United States, and they attempt to pose 
as the crusaders for peace and lull the West into a sense of false se- 
curity and to destroy the cohesion of the Western alliance but at the 
same time stall for time to increase arms strength and impress smaller 
nations that this security was—their security lies with the Soviets. 

So that this present negotiation in the armaments race is simply 
a strategic tactic which the Soviets are using to gain time on the one 
hand and to lull the West into a false security into the other, and I 
don’t think we should fall into that trap. 


Rouse or Oreganizep Lazor In Preservine tue Peace 


Of course, basically there is a question of economic penetration 
aa — face up to. Now, where does labor fit into this scheme 
of things 

The former Director of the United States Information Service 
pointed out that. the recent alinement with the Soviets in formulating 
united fronts throughout the world forced him to issue a directive to 
his representatives in 200 different cities of the world to contact the 
noncommunistic extreme left and others in the labor movement. He 
also conceded that there were practically no labor attachés in any of 
these offices, 
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In 1953 George Meany, at that time president of the American 
Federation of Labor, resigned from the advisory board of FOA when 
Stassen was in charge of that program because the FOA had dis- 
mantled labor’s program in the mutual-security setup. In protest to 
this he resigned. 

I simply wish to point out that labor has a tremendous stake, both 
in terms of preservation of peace because we are a poor segment of free 
society. We have at present a tremendous stake in jobs. We do not 
view this from a short-run point of view; namely, that disarmament 
will throw us out of jobs. Rather we have faith in the inherent dynam- 
ism of our capitalistic economy which will continue the spiral of 
production because of the genius that is ours. And I just would like 
to say in closing that we should continue to negotiate and we should 
find ways and means—there should be as much meeting of minds at 
the tactical and at the skilled level as on the broad peli Lavel: I think 
that we should try to find basic solutions to the underlying political 
and economic and psychological tensions which have brought about 
this disarmament race. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Zagri. I 
am very interested in your believing that we do not need an armament 
race to maintain or increase our prosperity and our gross national 

product. 
[I am sure we both realize that nobody would lose more under 
totalitarianism than would labor. The best illustration I can think of 
offhand is what happened to Alter and Erlich in Poland. 

The committee appreciates your coming before it. I am sorry we 
had to mention time, but we have many witnesses who wish to be 
heard. 

Mr. Zacrt. Thank you. I appreciate your mentioning it. I should 
have watched my time more closely. 

Senator Symrneron. Your full statement, that of Mr. Gibbons, will 
be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Zacri. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Zagri is as follows:) 


Tue Rote AND STAKE or LABOR IN UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


I am here today, representing Harold J. Gibbons, president of Teamsters 
Joint Council No. 13, which represents 43,000 teamsters in the Greater St. Louis 
area. My name is Sidney Zagri, director of community relations of teamsters 
Local 688. 

Before addressing myself to the problem of labor’s stake and role in achieving 
universal disarmament, I wish to express to this committee my gratitude for 
correcting at this late date an oversight, in inviting a representative of labor in 
the deliberations of this committee. In the hearings held in Cambridge, Minne- 
apolis, and Washington, D. C., a total of 50 organizations, many of them national 
in scope, were represented. 

This will be the first statement by a representative of organized labor in 
the hearings before this committee. Organized labor, as an important segment 
of our free society, has a tremendous stake in its preservation. Its position 
on universal disarmament and the need for a clear, positive program for the 
solution of the political and economic problems underlying world tensions has 
been clearly defined in a series of policy statements since the termination of 
World War Il. Organized labor has recognized its responsibilities, not only 
in promoting policies for a stronger U. N., a more imaginative and bolder pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of Europe, a program assuming leadership in the 
fight against totalitarianism, be it Communist or Fascist, as well as a program 
against colonialism and for technical and economic assistance to all nations of 
the free world, but it has implemented these policies through the ICF'TU, repre- 
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senting 70 million free trade unionists throughout the free world, as well as 
through the International Trade Secretariat, representing 22 million trade 
unionists. A special department on international affairs was created immedi- 
ately after World War II with offices in Washington, D. Cc. The ICFTU has 
its headquarters in Brussels, but with offices in New York City. Yet, to the 
best of my knowledge, this committee failed to contact either the AFL-CIO 
in Washington, D. C., or the offices of the ICFTU in New York City. 

Before we can appreciate the importance of labor’s role in the problem of dis- 
armament, we must define the nature of the problem. Stated in its most simple 
terms, any program of universal disarmament must include a realistic appraisal 
of Soviet military, economic, and political objectives. It would be the height 
of naivete to assume that there has been any change in basic Soviet objectives 
of Khruschchey and Bulganin. The peace offensive of 1955-56 by the Soviet 
Union was accompanied by a 12-percent increase in budget for heavy armaments. 
What then is the motivation for the Soviet Union’s proposals and counterpro- 
posals in the field of disarmament? They have always pushed their policy to 
“the brink of disarmament,” but found any effective proposal unacceptable. 

It has been pointed out that the Baruch plan was rejected until it was found 
by Soviet technicians that atomic stockpiles could not be detected. Now they 
find that aerial photographic inspection as proposed by President Eisenhower 
is unacceptable. If the long-range intercontinental missile is perfected, this 
will outdate the aerial inspection plan, and it will then become acceptable to 
the Russians because it will be ineffective. Why then do they continue these 
negotiations? Why did they engage in 7 weeks of bargaining over details of 
a program in London if they do not intend to adopt a plan that will effectively 
control disarmament? The answer to this may be found in the underlying 
objective of Soviet policy: dividing the free world by relaxing tensions, on 
the one hand, and impressing the neutrals by gaining in filling the gap in the 
arms race between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Soviet Russia would gain tremendously by any plan which would create the 
impression that disarmament was taking place but which was impractical from 
the standpoint of enforcement. She would tend to destroy the unity of the free 
world by creating a false security and a resultant relaxation in building a 
strong alliance in the West. She would continue to build confidence through 
strength among the uncommitted peoples of the world. 

While the agents of the Soviet Union were negotiating for disarmament in 
London, another arm of Soviet foreign policy was engineering the arms deal with 
Egypt and other nations of the Arab world which resulted in the Suez crisis and 
a serious imbalance of power in the Middle Hast. 

Let there be no mistake about it. Soviet Russia is using all instrumentalities 
in this cold war. She is wooing the Liberal and Socialist Parties in France and 
Italy by a rebirth of the united front. If she succeeds, this will be the death 
knell of NATO. She is using the power of increased arms and productivity to 
neutralize countries like Iceland and the Scandinavian bloc. She is using 
economic penetration to woo the uncommitted teeming millions of Asia and 
Africa. 

She is exploiting the hatred and resentment of the nations exploited by 
colonialism. Russia is appealing to the healthy aspirations of the have-not 
peoples of the earth. Russia’s progress in the Middle Bast, in Asia and Africa 
is not due so much to her success as it is to our failure. The Biblical adage that 
“the sins of the fathers shall be visited on to the seventh generation” has come 
to pass. We have inherited a legacy bequeathed upon us by the short-sighted 
policies of colonialism. They fear and suspect us. Their alternative—the 
promise of utopia by the Soviets accompanied by a thoroughgoing program of 
economie and military penetration. 

What does all this mean in terms of America’s foreign policy? Russia will 
never agree to an effective program of controlled disarmament as long as she 
feels she can use her ever-growing military and economic strength as a means 
for neutralizing our allies and winning the uncommitted peoples of the world. 
This means that we must revise our policy in many basic categories. 

1. We must have a clear-cut well-defined foreign policy which will utilize 
our superior economic strength in a more equitable redistribution of capital 
goods throughout the world. 

2. We must tell the story of America’s dynamic economic system—with an 
ever-rising standard of production and living that developed to unprecedented 
heights in the face of the demobilization of a standing army of 12 million 
men after World War II. 


72880—57—pt. 10-6 
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After World War II, Government procurement of war materials dropped dras- 
tically. From 1942 to 1950, Government expenditure for defense fell off 31 
percent. With the advent of demobilization, Government war spending dropped 
from an annual rate of $90 billion just before V-J Day to $16 billion by the end of 
1946, and total employment fell by 8 million during that period. But unemploy- 
ment—despite dire predictions at the time—never rose to even a “normal” 
level, for some 6 million emergency workers promptly withdrew from the labor 
force. In spite of the tremendous task of reconverting the economy to peace- 
time requirements, the physical volume of gross national product increased from 
$211 billion to $367 billion, or by 74 percent. Thus the physical volume of total 
national output increased by 29 percent. This postwar boom was unique. It was 
produced by two major factors. (1) The accumulated savings of $220 billion of 
liquid assets in the hands of consumers starved for consumer goods, which was 
partially satisfied by the postwar production boom. This surplus of available 
cash was directly traceable to the benefits achieved by the workers through 
their unions in collective bargaining. (2) Another factor in the postwar boom 
was the unprecedented payments to veterans for educational and other purposes. 
Through 1953 these amounted to $40 billion. 

Despite a doubling of our production capacity during World War II, there 
was an explosive expansion of industrial capacity during the reconversion to 
peacetime production from 1946 to 1950. More than a third of the record- 
breaking investments of this period was in manufacturing facilities, another 
third in commercial and miscellaneous facilities, a little more than 10 percent 
each in utilities and transportation, and the remaining 9 percent in communica- 
tion and mining facilities. In spite of these vast additions to our productive 
capacity, the requirements of the Korean war brought another sharp expansion 
of facilities. This new expansion brought total corporate investment in fixed 
capital to $124 billion for the 1946-52 period—almost as much as the book value 
of corporate capital assets at the end of the war. 

Manufacturing, which accounted for half of the postwar capital investment, 
expanded capacity by 50 percent during these 7 postwar years while electric 
utilities expanded their generating capacity. 

The dynamic expansion of American industry during a period when war goods 
were sharply curtailed is eloquent refutation of the argument that the expansion 
of our economy is depeudent upon the continuance of war and the threats of war. 

Basically, the security of the western alliance and the friendship of the un 
committed nations of the world is dependent upon our ability to convince the 
masses of people in those countries that we are genuinely committed to the 
aspirations of these people. Any disarmament program is doomed to failure, 
if Russia suceeeds in her objective of destroying these alliances. It is possible 
that Russia may even buy a program of disarmament if she is ever convinced 
that economic penetration of these countries is more important than closing the 
gap between American and Russian military strength. This would release more 
funds for economic development of these nations, 

The tremendous gap between the productivity of the United States and other 
nations is illustrated in the chapter on productivity—in America’s Needs and 
Resources, published by the Twentieth Century Foundation, page 897: 

“This survey, made in December 1950 in 29 countries, showed the number of 
hours a common laborer would have to work to buy each of 14 products or 
services, including 10 nonfeod items. To buy a radio set, for example, required 
the earnings of 20 hours’ work in the United States, but as much as 500 hours 
in Portugal and Indonesia. Even in such advanced Buropean countries as 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands, the cost in work- 
ing time was from 4% to 614 times what it was in the United States. Blue 
denim overalls cost as little as 3.5 hours of work in Canada and.4 hours in the 
United States, compared with 50 hours or more in Spain, Hungary, Indonesia, 
and Turkey, and with 30 hours or more in France, East Germany, Austria, the 
Philippines, Syria, and Trieste. The cost of gas and electricity showed a similar 
or greater range among the countries covered in Professor Fourastie’s survey.” 

A disarmament proposal is essentially related to security; and security is 
something more than just lack of arms, or peace as something more than lack 
of arms. We must be prepared to convey to these people, net in words alone, 
the kind of world in which we would like to live, and to which America is willing 
to contribute. A disarmament: proposal stands pretty naked when combined 
with none of the factors of growth, progress, social welfare, education, and 
health. 
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Now, how does all this relate to the need for bringing labor into the top coun- 
cils where our foreign policy is framed and implemented. Labor’s representa- 
tives are in the ranks of labor—the have-nots in the have-not countries of the 
world. They are in a position to translate the needs of these countries and 
the type of policy which will bring the basic forces of labor within the political 
parties closer to a unified policy for the free world. With each shift of Soviet 
policy, we have been forced on the defensive and we have been lacking because 
they have been able to call the shots when and where they felt it would be of the 
greatest advantage. 

Mr. Streibert, former director of the United States Information Agency, 
pointed out that Soviet policy has forced him to issue directives to his agents all 
over the world to contact all leaders of non-Communist left. He also conceded 
in his testimony before this committee that in the 200 foreign posts of the 
United States Information Office—very few were filled with labor attachés. 
Yet he stated that the labor and education fields are the two fields we specialize 
in. Here we have official recognition of the need of labor-oriented information 
policy abroad, and yet no implementation of this policy. 

This administration has failed miserably in utilizing the machinery of labor 
in this all-important effort. Im December 1953, George Meany resigned from 
the Public Advisory Board of the FOA because the entire labor program of the 
agency had been dismantled. The AFL chief executive said that he could not 
continue to serve so long as the vital role of labor in the defense of the free 
world against communism is being ignored by the agency entrusted with mutual 
defense. In resigning, George Meany stated : 

“Free labor is at the heart of the defense effort against Communist aggression. 
In the final count, it is the will of the workers in the nations standing with us 
in the cause of freedom that prove decisive in making the defense of the free 
world effective.” 

The full import of that statement is being brought home to us by the heroic re- 
sistance of the Hungarian werkers in their continued efforts to maintain a 
general strike and to battle against countless odds the superior military might 
of the Soviets. The experience of Hungary provides an all-important clue, The 
workers and their trade-union leaders are hungry for freedom and are seeking 
the aid of the American people and particularly of the American trade-union 
movement. 

In conelusion, I feel that there is great need to penetrate beyond the officialdom 
in power in each of these countries. We must not view this as a static situation. 
Our eause must become the wave of the future and must also appeal to those not 
in power but on the “brink of power.” My plea calls for the following: 

1. Continued negotiation for universal disarmament tied to a genuine peace 
offensive and recognition of the aspiration of the have-nots of the world. 

2. Refuse to accept any disarmament plan unless it contains the guaranties of 
genuine controlled disarmament. 

3. Provide the peoples of America and the world with the basic facts of Ameri- 
ean productivity which doubled during a period of general demobilization. 

4. Continue to promote the decentralization of Western colonialism, as in the 
case of England in India, France in Indochina, America in the Philippines and 
point out to the world that since World War II, the West has granted inde- 
pendence to over 550 million people and during this same period the Soviet Union 
has created a system of satellites and brought under its domination an addi- 
tional 90 million. 

5. Call on American labor to aid in the formulation of policy which will 
properly interpret the legitimate aspirations of the uncommitted people of the 
world and to act as our liaison with the labor movements in these countries. 


Senator Symineron. Our next. witness is Mr. Joseph McKenna, 
professor of economics of St. Louis University. 
Mr. McKenna, you have a prepared statement also? 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH P. McKENNA, PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Dr. McKenna. Yes; I have. 
Senator Symineron. All right. Please proceed. 
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WASTE OF RESOURCES IN MILITARY SPENDING 


Dr. McKenna. I am here primarily as a professional economist. 
To an economist the decline in military spending offers great oppor- 
tunity for improving the standard of living in our society. Our na- 
tional defense budget is 4 times our spending on housing, 3 times our 
total expenditure on education. Our jet fighter uses enough resources 
to build a grade school; a B-52 enough to build and equip two 
hospitals. Our current annual expenditures for guided missiles 
would pay the salaries of the liberal-arts faculty members of all 
private colleges and universities in this country for over 2 years. 
| Applause from the audience.| Apart from the moral, military, and 
political aspects of armaments, which will be discussed by others 
today, the waste of resources is appalling. 


PROSPERITY NOT DEPENDENT ON ARMAMENTS 


Despite the enormous opportunities for good which an alternative 
use of these resources could bring, disarmament is a source of fear 
to many people. ‘To the aircraft workers, the retailers who sell to 
them, and the manufacturers of goods for the plant and its workers, 
disarmament brings only fear of lost jobs and lost sales. (Most of 
them, as Mr. Zagri pointed out, would make the sacrifice for peace, 
but they do not welcome its economic effects.) Marxists, both Com- 
munist and non-Communist, have long insisted that “armaments con- 
stitute an indispensable prop for the economy.” Most economists 


believe that it is possible to have full employment without armaments, 


but we are not so naive as to expect this result without effort. 
MAINTENANCE OF TOTAL SPENDING 


Our first problem is the maintenance of total spending. If the 
Government cuts its military expenditures, total national spending 
would decline by a multiple of that amount. A cancellation of an 
aircraft contract in St. Louis may mean layoffs in an aluminum plant 
in Tennessee and an instrument shop in Massachusetts. Workers’ 
wives find a pair of nylons under the tree instead of a “hi-fi,” and a 
plant in Minnesota shuts down temporarily. The sum total of these 
effects we call the multiplier. 

But we can make this multiplier work for us as well. Tax cuts can 
stimulate new consumer ene or business investment, the Federal 
Government can undertake programs of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries or worthy domestic projects, or funds could be made avail- 
able to State and local governments, by grants-in-aid, tax credits, or 
other devices, for schools, roads, or slum clearance. Each of these 
increases would cause successive increases in spending, so that sec- 
ondary spending would pyramid atop these primary projects, just as 
the cut in armaments brought down a pyramid with it. 

No economist ever knows as much as he would like about any 
phenomenon, but I am reasonably confident that we can achieve a 
satisfactory balance between these ss pyramids. Expert advice 
and an alertness to catch errors before the ome disasters are the 
principal requirements. The Council of Economic Advisers, in the 
executive branch, and the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, in 
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the legislative, can be called upon for guidance, as well as dozens of 
private groups and thousands of academic economists. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FOR INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


A more difficult problem is involved if we look at industries rather 
than the whole economy. We have seen in recent years that it is 
possible to have prosperity in the Nation as a whole and still find 
some industries which can barely subsist. We must therefore be pre- 
pared to estimate the distribution of total increases among various 
industries, and to facilitate appropriate adjustments. 


ADJUSTMENTS DETERMINED BY LNPUT-OUTPUT ANALYSIS 


In recent years tools have been developed for making such esti- 
mates. These tools are usually called input-output analysis. Every 
industry in the United States consumes the products of many other 
industries. If we assume that this pattern of consumption is reason- 
ably consistent, we can estimate the increase in purchases of, say, 
machine tools which would accompany a given increase in output of 
automobiles. This estimate is only the first step, however, for an 
increase in machine tools will, in turn, require increases in purchases 
by the machine-too] industry from other industries, including auto- 
mobiles, again. Methods do exist, however, for following this process 
through all the successive rounds to determine the ultimate effect on 
each industry of a given change in the structure of final demand. 


EFFECTS OF DISARMAMENT ON VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


For purposes of illustration, I have calculated the effects of two 
possible patterns of disarmament. I have used here a relatively simple 
table, which divides our economy into 44 industries, although the 
data are available for a further eee into 200 industries if I 
had more time and money for computations. In the attached table 
which you have—column 1 of the attached table shows the direct 
effects on each industry of a $10 billion decrease in military spending 
matched by a $10 billion increase in private capital formation, and 
column 2 shows the complete effect. Columns 3 and 4 show the direct 
and total effects, respectively, if the compensation came from consumer 
spending. Other columns could have been calculated, to show in- 
creases in foreign aid or in State and local spending. 

One must not place too much emphasis on the particular numbers in 
the table. The crudities in my estimating procedures, which are de- 
tailed in the appendix which I have filed with the committee, make 
these figures unreliable. Furthermore, data as well as machines are 
subject to obsolescence, and some of these are pretty well depreciated 
by now. Since any such computations would need to be repeated 
at the time of actual disarmament, to reflect changed structure and 
the baanome pattern of disarmament, it did not seem worth while to 
invest the extra effort required to make these estimates more realistic. 
The results of a more detailed study would, however, be the same 
as these in broad outline. My purpose today is to illustrate a method 
and draw some very general conclusions. 

Column 1 shows the direct effect of a shift of $10 billion from mili- 
tary purchases to business investment. This column shows the differ- 
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ence between the actual purchases in these two categories. The most 
obvious loser is industry 27 which includes ships and aircraft. It is 
usually this kind of comparison which people think of when they dis- 
cuss problems of conversion; how to make up for the direct loss of 
Government contracts. (Mr. Oscar Litterer, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, discussed this aspect at some length when this 
subcommittee met in Minneapolis in June. Compare these hearings, 
pp. 637-647.) 

This comparison is not enough. What we have already said indi- 
cates that these changes will spread through the economy. Accord- 
ingly, column 2 summarizes the total effect of these changes after they 
have worked their way through the economy. We see that there are 
no blanks in this column. Even those industries which were not 
directly affected by the change ultimately feel its effects. The basic 
metal industries, Nos. 15 and 16, show very little direct reaction to 
the shift, but a substantial secondary effect, showing that investment 
buys more heavily from metal-using industries than does the military. 
Other industries show a different pattern of effects. Paper and print- 
ing, industries 8 and 9, which shiow a direct loss, show a net gain 
when all the results are considered. 

Already we can see one conclusion for public policy. We must 
not limit aid in a readjustment period to abies industries which we 
call defense industries. Every industry is a defense industry, in that 
it supplies goods and services which ultimately facilitate defense 
production. Any program for easing the change must therefore be 
aimed at the whole economy, not just at particular segments. 

Columns 3 and 4 show the direct and the total effect, respectively, of 
a decline in military spending matched by an increase in consump- 
tion. These columns show the same kinds of differences indicated in 
columns 1 and 2, except that the principal beneficiaries are agricul- 
tural industries and trade, rather than the heavy metal industries. 


PLANNING FOR DISARMAMENT 


When the planning for an actual disarmament program takes place, 
this same kind of calculation could be made, but geared to the actual 
expenditures which are to be reduced and the actual measures which 
will be taken to provide alternate spending. An examination of the 
final effects will give a oe working estimate from which to plan 


programs to facilitate mobility. Businessmen can see which industries 
are apt to expand; workers can get a clue on where jobs can be 
found; governments can plan what may be necessary in terms of loan 
funds, extended employment services, and the like. 

Lest this make the whole job sound too easy, I hasten to add that 
such calculations are never more than estimates, although they can 
be far better estimates than mine. This system is necessaril Leased 
upon historical patterns of consumption and production. As con- 
sumers’ tastes change and production metheds change, the estimates 
become incorrect. Our knowledge of the patterns od cherie: and the 
ee of consumers and business is always much less than we 
like. 

Fortunately, the most common form of change is toward more rapid 
adjustment. A firm with surplus facilities searches for products 
which it can produce and sell. Sometimes a suitable marketing cam- 
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paign can persuade people to accept a completely new product. I 
do not believe that the ingenuity of engineers and advertising men is 
sufficient to make adjustment unnecessary, but it will ease the problem. 
Obviously the ideal form of conversion occurs when the same plant 
can use the same materials and the same workers to make a new product 
for a new market. This is, of course, not always possible, but where 
it is, the secondary effects we have discussed vanish. 


ANALYSIS OF REGIONAL PROBLEM 


So far we have been discussing only the entire country. Many prob- 
lems center around the individual regions, and such local distress is all 
the more acute because outsiders do not seem to care. If we are really 
to pave the way for adjustment with minimum distress, we must ex- 
tend the analysis to particular regions. 

In this area, we are particularly fortunate that the basic calculations 
have been made. Mr. Guy Freutel, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, has very kindly made his results available tome. His work 
makes it possible, with a little more time than I had, to analyze the 
effects on each industry in the region of the national changes which 
we have discussed. The region is the eighth Federal Reserve district, 
comprising Arkansas and parts of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi. In the time available, I have con- 
fined myself to the income of the district. 


MORE ANALYSIS OF REGIONAL DATA NEEDED 


For the eos district, both of these shifts would lead to an increase 


in income. ‘The first, a shift to private investment, would produce an 
increase of about $40 million. The second, the shift to consumption, 
would produce an increase nearer $170 million. This difference can 
be attributed to the fact that this district leans more heavily to agri- 
culture, services, and light manufacturing, and less to heavy industry. 
Despite. these overall gains, it is still quite probable that there wou 
be losses to some industries and to some communities. Only the full 
analysis would tell us for certain. 

e have thus seen that we must see that the total expenditures do 
not fall, and it would be well to examine the effects by regions and by 
industries to ease the transition problem. This means a need for con- 
tinuing study. There are groups in the Government working on the 
input-output analysis nationally. The concern is usually mobiliza- 
tion, but there is no reason the purpose cannot be reversed, as we have 
done here. 

The analysis of regional data is less advanced. Apart from the 
analysis of the eighth Federal Reserve district, the only other I know 
is of New England, done for the New England Council. We, there- 
fore, need continuing study especially of this aspect. 

Despite all these problems, I remain convinced that disarmament is 
not a cause for economic fear, but a source of great potential gain. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 


Effect on each industry of a shift of $10 billion from military expenditures 
(Unit: $1 million] 
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Senator Symtneron. Thank you, Professor. Would you care to 
comment on the extent to which you think private industry might in- 
crease investment in foreign countries as well as in this country as a 
result of disarmament? 

Dr. McKenna. Oh, I am sure that it could. The effects of course 
on the economy would be about the same because the same kind of 
materials would be bought as if our domestic industry were buying. 

Senator Symrneron. am glad to see that you also do not believe we 
need an armament program in order to be a prosperous country. 

Dr. McKenna. No, a little care but not necessarily arms. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you very much. 

(The appendix to statement of Joseph P. McKenna is as follows:) 


TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED IN THIS STUDY 


The calculations in this paper are based upon the 1947 Interindustry Rela- 
tions Study for 1947, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The final 
demand estimates for investment and consumption were obtained directly from 
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the final demand columns of table 4, Evans and Hoffenberg. The Interindustry 
Relations Study for 1947, Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1952. These 
demand figures were then adjusted to the $10 billion chosen for this example. 
The military budget could not be directly obtained. For purposes of approxima- 
tion, The Federal Government purchases were divided evenly between civilian 
and military purchases, except for aircraft and ships which were allocated 
entirely to the military. This estimate was taken from the largest table, the 
°200-industry, since this smaller one does not separate Federal from other govern- 
ments. 

The effect on each industry was obtained by using the inverse matrix given 
as table 6 of Evans and Hoffenberg. Each element of the final demand was 
multiplied by every coefficient in the corresponding row and then the columas 
summed. These summations were subtracted to obtain the net effect of a shift 
from military to civilian spending. 

These calculations thus depend entirely upon 1947 data. They are therefore 
in error to the extent that production methods and consumption patterns have 
changed since that time. The estimate of the distribution of military expendi- 
tures is very crude, but a precise estimate is impossible from anyone outside 
the Government. Finally, these estimates are subject to the shortcomings of all 
input-output analysis, especially the assumption of fixed proportions. Never- 
theless, such a guide, based upon more recent information and better estimates 
of final demand, are a useful guide. 

The regional income estimates represent the effect on this district of the 
so-called national industries, those whose demand does not originate locally. It 
was assumed that this region would obtain its proportionate share of the increases 
and decreases shown in columns 2 and 4. The proportions were determined by 
the district’s share of the industry production in 1947. Mr. Freutel’s calcula- 
tions give the increase in income in the district per million dollars of increased 
production in the district by each of the national industries. Multiplying these 
rates and the previously calculated increases in production gave the change in 
income attributable to each industry. Summing these gave the change in income 
which results from the shift from military to civilian spending. 


Senator SyMIncron. Our next witness is Colonel Lester B. Wikoff. 


Colonel Wikoff, will you come forward? It is good to see you again, 
Have you a written statement ? 

Colonel Wixorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Would you like to read it / 

Colonel Wixorr. Yes, sir. I don’t think it will take very long. 


STATEMENT OF COL. LESTER B. WIKOFF, WENTWORTH MILITARY 
ACADEMY, LEXINGTON 


[ would like to make a preliminary statement that this is simply 
an economic statement about the economic aspects. 

The statement is of elementary economics and I have brought it 
down to apply to the effect of a reduction of even our own Army. 


DANGER OF UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


First I would like to make the point since World War II there has 
been a necessity for a strong defense and that the heavy expense has 
been fairly well justified. Furthermore, there should be no uni- 
lateral reduction of armaments, for our experience in such reduction 
has been very bitter and undoubtedly has contributed to the wars of 
the past. Perhaps one of our greatest safeguards over the past few 
years has been that we have been afraid of war and, therefore, have 
kept ourselves alert. Possibly this has done more to avoid war than 
any other thing. 
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GRADUAL REDUCTION OF DEFENSE SPENDING RECOMMENDED 


However, a reduction in armament and spending as soon as safe 
and feasible is extremely wise. It is true the some thirty-six billion 
or more that is spent annually for defense has been a considerable 
assist to our continued prosperity, but there are two points which I 
feel make it dangerous, 

1. It certainly can be and almost is a habit to have a big military 
establishment and this tends to create military situations which could 
well develop a military clique that eventually might become a poten- 
tial hazard. In time it may tend to make us a little more belligerent 
in our worldwide attitude, particularly since we have been strong 
militarily a long time, for us. 

2. Our whole economy will learn to lean on this defense budget and 
this certainly is an inclination toward socialism and a dependency 
on the Government for our economy. Private enterprise needs exer- 
cise to remain strong the same as anything else. Therefore, the sooner 
we get Government spending out of the picture, the better it will be 
for the future of our economy. If we ever get to a place where private 
enterprise cannot, within reason, take care of itself, we shall be in a 
bad situation. 

It is necessary to have a gradual reduction in our defense spending, 
The sudden elimination of the complete defense budget would be 
rather disastrous, therefore, the reduction should begin as soon as 
safely possible and continued to the point where the budget is com- 
mensurate with the state of the world. The money so saved can 
certainly be used wisely. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES AND INCREASED: PRODUCTION 


One way, of course, immediately apparent, is reduction of taxes 
which could leave to the people more money to spend in their own 
personal operations which certainly should be a big impetus to more 
business. If the reduction of taxes was felt to be unwise, then the 
tremendous national debt should be cut down much more rapidly and 
this would certainly give added confidence in our dollar and to our 
whole economy. Both the confidence and the money can go into 
increased production. However, along with all this there will have 
to be moderation in wage demands and business resistance to such a 
general rise, otherwise an inflationary trend could arise that could be 
dangerous. 

There might be some minor jolts in the reduction of a defense 
budget but actually some slight jolts to our economy could be of 
value, and certainly one way or another the individual must learn to 
stand alone. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Naturally in any such shift in Government spending, a person’s 
thoughts turn to the effect on his own business, ours being a military 
school comprised of a high school and junior college, with more than 
400 cadets. While the school is a nonprofit organization, yet it 
operates solely on its tuition and must run on a business basis the 
same as any private enterprise. I have a feeling that any organiza- 
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(ion that is run on any other basis is in a dangerous position. In our 
school we do not attempt to sell its virtues on the faite of military 
need. We try to sell our educational values and our standing with 
other educational institutions. 

We are trying to make citizens first and foremost and, therefore, 
we must stand on our scholastic work. However, we are perhaps 
one of the best recruiting agencies for the Army, for after boys get 
to our school, many of them do become interested in military work 
and at least a limited number may take up military careers, although 
most of them do not after their necessary service. Apparently the 
fear of military service has not had as much effect on military schools 
as people might think. Only when war is on or imminent is there a 
surge toward military schools. However, on the basis of general 
education and our own activity, we have maintained a full school for 
the past many years which was somewhat contrary to the trend. We 
believe that with a decline in the defense spending and fear of war, 
we can continue to do this. We have constantly tried to maintain a 
cood group of our faculty who go out and sell our school to our 
prospects, and we use accepted means of advertising and general pub- 
licity and we believe with added vigor to this program, we would be 
able to hold our own in the world of business. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES RATHER THAN SUBSIDIES 


Schools in general have survived many vicissitudes in our history. 
I know of no reason why they should not survive more. I do think 
that some schools depend too much on Government or private aid 


and, therefore, lose some of their virility. At any rate, in our par- 
ticular field, we believe that the reduced war threat and the virtues 
of freedom from fear far outweigh the virtue of any cushion that a 
continuing defense budget might furnish, It might be easy for us to 
feel that a continued big military spending might be forever worth- 
while and if we do that, we would be following in the footsteps of one 
Hitler who decreed war as an end in itself, not a mere means to an end. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Colonel. One question I think 
is obvious on the basis of your thought-provoking statement: 

Do you. feel there are places in. our Military Establishment that 
we can reduce at this time? 

Colonel Wixorr. At this time, no. I doubt that there is. I am 
very much in favor of strong defense. My statement is based on when 
and if it must come. 

Senator Symineron. You have a fine statement. 

Colonel Wixorr. Thank you. 

Senator Symineron. The next witness is Dr. Sterling Schoen. Pro- 
fessor, how do you pronounce your name? 

Mr. Scnorn. Schoen is like—just like the movie Shane. 

Senator Symineton. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF STERLING SCHOEN, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Scuorn. I have been asked by your St. Louis committee staff 
to testify with regard to a study now in progress for the United States 
Department of Labor being conducted by the School of Business and 
Public Administration of Washington University. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND CUTBACKS IN DEFENSE SPENDING 


The nature of the study is outlined in the first few pages of my 
report, and unless you have any particular questions, 1 would just 
as soon pass it by and turn to page 3, starting with the statement that 
the impact of a reduction of defense expenditures upon the employ- 
ment of skilled workers in the St. Louis and St. Louis County area 
depends upon such factors as the severity of the cutback, the rapidity 
with which it takes place, and the particular industries in which it does 
take place. 

In general, I do not expect moderate reductions in defense expen- 
ditures spread over a reasonable period of time to have any serious 

‘effects upon the employment of skilled workers in this area. 


RETENTION OF SKILLED WORKERS 


This is the case because, first, skilled workers tend to possess longer 
service with the company than the semiskilled and unskilled workers. 
Most union contracts in this area favor the employee with longest 
service. The skilled worker may be downgraded but usually he is 
not laid off. 

Two, most companies wish to maintain their skilled labor force. 
They will attempt, therefore, to retain the skilled workers as long 
as possible, downgrading, if necessary. Because these workers might 
possess valuable seniority rights in employment, vacation allowances, 
and so forth, as well as in pension rights, they will desire to remain 
with the company. 

Third, even though the impact of a reduction in defense expendi- 
tures may require that a company lay off skilled workers for an in- 
definite and lengthy period, most workers should find employment 
in their skill with other companies in the area. Most of the job cate- 
gories studied are presently in extremely short supply and promise 
to remain so for the next 5 years. 

I would like to. point out that certain exceptions to this general 
condition may exist in certain skilled job categories in which the skill 
may not be readily transferable to another company or industry. 

For example, aircraft sheet-metal assemblers and riveters, although 
highly skilled, may find their skill can be utilized only in the aircraft 
industry and a serious cutback here might result in some unemploy- 
ment among skilled workers in this occupation, notwithstanding the 
statement made above. 

Now, as to the report, it was made—in the survey, pardon me—was 
made in the metalworking industries in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, 

It covers the skilled categories and the purpose of the study is to 
forecast the demand for skilled workers in this area during the next 
> years. 

NO SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES TO LABOR FORESEEN 


It was probably the most intensive study of this type that has been 
made for the United States Department of Labor or anyone else, and 
the results of it with regard to your subcommittee’s activities indicate 
that the skilled workers will not, in this area, bear any serious brunt 
of a moderate cutback in defense expenditures. 
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Senator Symineron. Thank you, Professor Schoen. We are al- 
ways glad to hear that we do not need an armament industry in order 
to maintain prosperity. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Scnoen. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Schoen is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY StTerRLinc H. Scnoen, Associate PRoressOR OF MANAGEMENT, 
ScHOooL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Sr. Louis, Mo, 


EFFECTS OF REDUCED DEFENSE EXPENDITURES UPON THE DEMAND FOR SKILLED 
WORKERS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The information contained in this report derives in part from a study now in 
progress for the United States Department of Labor. The study is being con- 
ducted by the staff of the school of business and public administration. 

It is important that the committee understand the nature of this study in 
drawing any conclusions from it: 

(1) The purpose of the study is to determine the skilled manpower require- 
ments of selected industries in St. Louis, Mo., 1956-61. 

(2) The industries are made up of classification Nos. 33-37, selected from the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1945. These industrial groups include 
the manufacturers of primary metals; fabricated metal products; nonelectrical 
machinery; electrical equipment, machinery, and supplies; and transportation 
equipment. 

(3) Executives were asked to assume, in developing their forecasts, that— 

(a) While international problems and tension between the East and West 
might continue during the next 5 years and that this would require a con- 
tinuation of defense expenditures at about the present level (July 1956), 
no major war would develop in the world. 

(b) Peacetime prosperity would continue and that gross national product 
in 1961 would be approximately 20 percent higher than the 1956 level. (This 
20 percent figure includes both the effects of inflation and real changes in 
production. ) 

(4) Each executive interviewed in this study was asked to consider several 
other factors in estimating the demand for skilled workers in his company during 
the 1956-61 period: Discontinuance of any current products; addition of new 
products; changes in relative importance of products; effects of changes in pro- 
duction methods, including an estimate of any new skills that might be needed ; 
effects of any contemplated changes in types of service operations performed 
by the company; and, the effects of “jobbing out” or subcontracting upon skill 
requirements, if any changes in this policy were instituted. 

No effort was made to determine the specific effects of defense contracts upon 
the employment of skilled workers, although in a few companies this became an 
integral part of their forecast. 

(5) This study includes 110 companies employing 72,692 persons, of whom 
13,680 were in the skilled categories herein discussed. 

(6) Since the study is still in progress, all conclusions based upon it should 
be considered tentative. 

This study indicates that the total demand for skilled production workers will 
increase from 56 to 65 percent during the next 5 years. The largest anticipated 
expansion is among the largest companies. 

Important occupations in which employment is expected to expand by at least 
40 percent are: draftsmen; machinists; job setters; tool and die makers; lathe, 
milling machine, boring machine, and grinder operators; sheet-metal workers 
(aircraft) ; welders; miscellaneous aircraft occupations; maintenance mechan- 
ics; and aircraft and maintenance mechanics. 

The impact of a reduction in defense expenditures upon the employment of 
skilled workers depends upon such factors as the severity of the cutback, the 
no with which it takes place, and the particular industries in which it takes 
place, 

In general, I do not expect moderate reductions in defense expenditures spread 
over a reasonable length of time to have any serious effects upon the employment 
for skilled workers. This will be the case because: 

(1) Skilled workers tend to possess longer service with a company than 
the semiskilled and unskilled workers. Most union contracts favor the em- 
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ployee with longest service. The skilled worker may be downgraded, but 
usually not laid off. 

(2) Most companies wish to maintain their skilled labor force. They will 
attempt to retain skilled workers as long as possible, downgrading if neces- 
sary. Because these workers may possess valuable seniority rights in em- 
ployment, vacation allowances, etc., and in pension rights, they will desire 
to remain with the company. 

(3) Even though the impact of a reduction in defense expenditures may 
require that a company lay off skilled workers for an indefinite and lengthy 
period, most workers should find employment in their skill with other com- 
panies in the area. Most of these job categories are presently in short supply 
and promise to remain so for the next 5 years. 

I wish to point out that exceptions to this general condition may exist in cer- 
tain skilled job categories in which the skill may not be readily transferable to 
another company or industry. For example, aircraft sheet-metal assemblers and 
riveters, although highly skilled, may find that their skill can be utilized only in 
the aircraft industry. A serious cutback might result in some unemployment 


among skilled workers in this occupation (although factors (1), (2), and (3) 
listed above would still protect them). 


NOTES 


1. The research staff includes: 


Ross M. Trump, Ph. D., dean of the School of Business and Public Administration 
John W. Bowyer, Jr., D. B. A., assistamt dean of the School of Business and 
Public Administration, and research staff coordinator 
Joseph W. Towle, Ph. D., professor of management 
William Emory, Ph. D., associate professor of marketing 
Sterling H. Schoen, Ph. D., associate professor of management 
Robert J. Oppitz, M. A., assistant professor of accounting 
2. The job categories studied are: 

Dictionary of occupational titles classification, number and job title: 

0-48: Draftsmen 

4-74: Platers, etc. 

4-75.01 : Machinists 

4-75.16: Job setters 

4-76.040: Tool and die 

4-76.120: Die setter 

4-77 : Filers and polisher 

4-78.01 and 02: Lathe operator 

4-78.03 : Milling machine 

4-78.04: Boring machine operator 

4-78.5 : Grinders 

4-78.9: Miscellaneous machine 

4-80.01 : Sheet metal 

4-80.05 : Sheet metal (aircraft) 

4-81.01 : Molder 

4-81.05 : Machine molder 

4-82.010 : Coremakers 

4-83 : Boilermakers 

4-84: Structural steel 

4-85: Welders 

4-86: Blacksmiths 

4-87 : Heattreaters 

4-88 : Metal forming, etc. 

4-91: Furnacemen, etc. 

4-99 : Winders, etc. 

5-03 : Aircraft occupation 

5-17: Patternmakers 

5-30: Pipe fitters 

5-73 : Cranemen 

5-78.100 : Millwrights 

5-80: Airplane maintenance and mechanics 

5-83 : Miscellaneous maitenance 

5-84: Tool grinders 
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Senator Symineron. The acting chairman of this subcommittee 
would like to express his appreciation to the distinguished gentleman 
with us now, Chancellor Ethan Shepley of Washington University. 
Chancellor Shepley has been kind enough to join us this afternoon 
just as President Reinert did this morning. Mr. Chancellor, we are 
grateful for your interest in this subject. _ 
Our next witness is Prof. Chesney Hill, University of Missouri. 
Professor Hill, will you come up? 












STATEMENT OF CHESNEY HILL, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Mr. Hix. Yes,sir. I haveastatement prepared, 

Senator SymrNeton. Would you like to read it ? 

Mr. Hix. It is fairly brief. 

Senator Symineton. Would you proceed. 

Mr. Hix. I should like to examine certain aspects of the problem 
of enforcement of disarmament plans, First as to terminology. 





VARIOUS DEFINITIONS OF DISARMAMENT 






























The term “disarmament” is used loosely to describe similar but quite 
different things. Among these are the following: (1) total national 
disarmament coupled with creation of a strong international peace 
force; (2) a limitation of national armed forces at present existing at 
their present level; (3) a reduction and limitation of national armed 
forces according to some agreed formula; and (4) a system of inspec- 
tion or control of national armed forces, without either limitation or 
reduction. There are additional ideas covered by the term “disarma- 
ment.” 

I shall not take the time of the committee to develop this point, as 
it is evident from the writings of scholars on the subject ; state practice 
recorded in the documents, 1919 to 1956, published by the committee; 
and records of witnesses who have appeared before this committee. 

Disarmament defined in the first sense above, that is, total national 
disarmament coupled with creation of a strong international peace 
force, would in logic seem to be more enforcible than other schemes, 
partly because the community would have a monopoly of force, and 
partly because for States to agree to transfer practically all national 
power in arms to an international authority would constitute such 
a change in their attitudes that little occasion for enforcement would 
likely arise. 

WORLD FEDERALISTS 







This brings in the idea of the world federalists, the idea of western 
union, and has been developed extensively by Clark and Sohn in their 
supplement which has been supplied to this committee at earlier 
hearings. Since in my judgment, such a plan is impossible of attain- 
ment for the foreseeable future, I shall devote my attention to less 
ambitious plans for control and reduction of armaments. 


MOTIVATION AND THE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 







I wish to take up first motivation and the fulfillment of obligations. 
1. The fulfillment of obligations by states is influenced by two ma- 
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jor considerations: (1) the advantages or rewards to be obtained by 
carrying out the obligations and; (2) the disadvantages or penalties 
suffered in case of violation of obligations, that is, sanctions, 


ADVANTAGES OR REWARDS 


2. A great deal of attention has been devoted to sanctions by students 
of disarmament, and in testimony before this committee. As there 
has been a tendency to ignore or neglect advantages or rewards as 
an element in fulfillment of obligations, I should like to examine them 
as they relate to control and reduction of armaments. 

3. Insofar as states are willing to fulfill obligations because they 
reap advantages which satisfy them, there is a reduced need for the 
coercion of violators. What are some of the advantages which most 
states would gain by a limitation, and especially by a reduction of 
armaments ? 

4. Most states would obtain a greater security. If some states did 
not obtain a greater security, at least they would continue to have 
at least the security which they now have in the absence of control and 
limitation. This is especially true of the medium and small states (in 
terms of population and territory), which comprise a very large ma- 
jority of the states in the world today. 

5. States which at present support a heavy armament program 
and engage in an arms race wou y be relieved of part of the heavy 
financial burden they now bear. The savings de on obviously, upon 
the nature and the scale of reduction. The cretary of State, in 
testimony before this committee, estimated that the United States 
spends on arms 10 percent of its national income, and that the Soviet 
Union spends 30 percent. The savings might be used in various 
ways, such as a reduction of taxes, balancing a budget, or financing of 
programs looking to human welfare in the economic, social, and 
cultural field at home or abroad. 

Stated in another way, some of the material and human resources 
now devoted to the war machine could be devoted to human welfare. 
In these hearings, it has been suggested that the reduction in the num- 
ber of armed personnel by the Soviet Union may be motivated by a 
desire to increase production of consumer goods at home and a desire 
to produce more goods available for exchange in foreign trade. Others 
have suggested that the manpower released by the Soviet Union as 
military personnel may be diverted to work in heavy industry, and 
in this way increase the total military capacity of the Soviet Union. 

6. States whose national objectives may be attained by political, 
economic, and psychological instruments of national policy without 
recourse to the military instrument, have nothing to lose by limitation 
and control of armament, and may be wh an improved position to obtain 
the objectives. In my judgment, this is the situation of the United 
States, and to a lesser extent the situation of the Soviet Union. 

7. Whatever conception of national self-interest may be followed, 
it seems that states of the Western tradition are persuaded to ful- 
fill obligations in part because of consideration of good faith (pacta 
sunt servanda) ; a desire to support international law, justice, and 
morality; and the desire to have the respect of mankind for their 
conduct. It would seem that such ideas also have support among states 
in the neutralist bloc, such as India. 
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DISARMAMENT BY TREATIES OR CONVENTIONS 


8. Reduction and control, as it is achieved, should contribute to an 
atmosphere which would permit the solution through diplomacy of 
the political differences between states, insofar as fear, distrust, and 
hostility are the consequence of heavy armaments. Of course, other 
factors than armaments contribute to the political differences, 

9. As control and reduction of armaments would be regulated by 
one or more treaties or conventions, it seems to me desirable that the 
i(reaty texts contain provisions concerning the duration in time of the 
treaty, the revision and termination of the treaty, the effect of vio- 
lations of the treaty, and the interpretation of the treaty. These 
matters will be considered as they relate to the question of encouraging 
fulfillment of obligations by rewards rather than by coercion. 


CHANGES AND MODIFICATIONS OF OBLIGATIONS 


10. In my opinion, the treaty should be made for a period of 15, 
20, or 25 years, with the right reserved to the parties to denounce the 
treaty by prior notice, say 1 year or 2 years. 

11. Provisions should be included in the treaty for procedures to 
revise obligations of the parties, along with standards or principles 
which might be a proper basis for a claim to revision. There are 
numerous events which may occur in the future which might cause a 
party to the treaty to decide that fulfiliment of its obligations no 
longer serves its self-interest. Some of these events, while they can- 
not be foreseeable in concrete terms, are likely to occur and can be fore- 
seen in the abstract. One illustration would come from changes in 
the membership in the community of states. For example, third states 
might request a reduction in the armaments quota of a state which 
has been partitioned or divided, or alternatively to increase their own 
quota. Other types of changes which might give rise to desire for 

revision might well come from scientific and technological develop- 
- ments and the formation or dissolution of alliances. I believe that 
this is a fruitful field of inquiry, because it is closely connected with 
the problem, as it relates to disarmament, of how to get the consent 
of the governed. 

12. In my judgment, the treaty should contain provisions for an 
authoritative interpretation of the treaty. The need may be reduced 
by skilled drafting of a treaty text, which is desirable. However, 
ambiguities and the need to reconcile different articles of a treaty, as 
well as the problem of reconciling the meaning of a treaty in different 
languages, remains a problem. 

13. The statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
as well as the statute of the eee Court of International Justice, con- 
tains an optional clause which affirms that states parties may accept 
in advance the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in all legal dis- 
putes concerning the interpretation of a treaty (art. 36). It would 

‘seem preferable to insert in the treaty text a provision conferring upon 
the Court jurisdiction to decide disputes concerning the interpretation 
of the treaty. It has been estimated that approximately 500 treaties 
contain such a provision. 


72880—57—pt. 10——-7 
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PROVISLONS FOR VIOLATION OF THE TREATY 


14. I believe that the treaty should contain provisions relating to 
the etfects of violations of the treaty upon the continuation or termi- 
nation of the obligations. I was somewhat disturbed by the answer 
of the Secretary of State, made on February 29, 1956, to the question 
of Senator Sparkman asking: 


What would be the method of enforcing or assessing penalty in case of violation, 
assuming that such an agreement were reached? 


That is, a disarmament agreement. The reply was: 


Now, you say what will happen if we develop infractions. The only formula 
that I can see to deal with that problem is that if any substantial infraction is 
discovered, that then we would have to be released from our limitation agree- 
ment, and it would open up the arms race again. 

Perhaps this is true ultimately in the case of a flagrant violation of 
a vital obligation upon the part of the Soviet Union, the state which 
the Secretary had in mind, 

15, I was glad to see certain distinctions made in the second interim 
report of your committee, on page 12, on the question “as to what, if 
any, effective recourse can be provided for those nations which abide 
by the agreement as against those which do not,” } 

It is not a footnote which I think I should read. 

16. The distinction between violation by a small power and a prin- 
cipal nation is of importance. It would be unfortunate if the viola- 
tion by a small power of its obligations should give all other parties 
the right to terminate their obligations to one another. 


The authorization of an increase of armaments for states directly 
endangered, such as neighboring states as long as the violation con- 
tinued, might be adequate to deal with the situation. 


SUMMARY 


So much attention has been devoted to the problem of coercive sanc- 
tions that I have thought it more useful to explore some of the factors 
which would persuade states to fulfill their obligations because it is to 
their enlightened self-interest. It is a study of how to get the consent 
of the governed. It seems to me it applies especially in the relation of 
allies. We still have the problem of the dissatisfied state, the un- 
satiated state, the imperialistic state, but others have considered that 
problem. 


NATURE OF AND MEMBERSHIP IN DISARMAMENT TREATY 


Senator Symimneron. Thank you, Professor. I would like to ask 
you this question. What would this treaty consist of Who would 
be the members of it? 

Mr. Hitz. Well, I assumed that it would be a multipartite treaty, 
probably universal in character. 


1“This issue has several principal facets. It involves enforcement action against 
small powers in violation of an agreement as distinct from violations by the principal 
nations. It involves the gradation of recourse to fit the seriousness of the violation. It 
involves the nature of recourse for violations affecting control and reduction of armaments 
as distinct from those involving preparation for sudden surprise attack. It involves, in 
the last analysis, whether any enforcement measures and, so, what measures short of 
war could be invoked against violations of an agreement by a major power.” 
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Senator Symuneron. Would it be all members of the United Nations 
or all nations of the world or what? 

Mr. Hin. Everybody that was willing to go into it and, of course, 
[ don’t know what would be the content of that treaty since appar- 
ently nobody yet has gone beyond the proposition that we have to 
have effective inspection and control as a prerequisite and as I under- 
stand it from the testimony of Secretary Dulles, all our past proposals 
are frozen because of conclusions coming from the hydrogen bomb 
test. 

Senator Symineron. I am interested in your paper. What would 
be the purpose of your treaty ¢ 

Mr. Has, Well, I had in mind that certainly any scheme of limita- 
tion of armaments must be based on an agreement, whether a bilateral 
agreement, but I was contemplating a universal—and it seemed to me 
that instead of leaving the question to general rules of international 
law, we should insert in the treaty either some provision such as the 
safeguard or escalator clause in the Washington naval treaties. 

Senator Symincton. Would you want to make treaties, for example, 
with the Soviet Communists and/or the Chinese Communists, which 
would result in our taking their word that they are disarming; and 
accordingly, start some disarmament of our own ? 

Mr. Hizt. Well, I would want safeguards. I wouldn’t rely on this. 
I exclude those two particular countries from having a great deal of 
the tradition or the convictions here. But insofar as they are willing 
to enter into a treaty based on their self-interest, I can see that they 
legitimately might say in the course of time, ““We would like revision,” 
or “We would feel safer in going into a limitation if there is some 
agreed way in which we can have the thing reconsidered.” 

Senator Symineton. My final question, has there ever been a treaty 
in the past that prevented war, to the best of your knowledge? 

Mr. Hix. I don’t know of anything that actually prevented war in 
the past. 

Senator Symineton. Don’t you think, therefore, that the best way 
to look at it would be an effort to disarm, not prior to the treaty, but 
as part of the treaty? 

Mr. Hix. Oh, it must be, I see no reason in putting in these which 
are practically periphery questions, but I think it would be more in 
gaining the actual fulfillment of whatever treaty might be agreed 
upon. 

Then you have the penalty or sanctions if they can be worked ovt 
for those who will not do it on the basis of self-interest or have no 
intention to when they sign it. 

Senator SymMrNerTon. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
coming here at this time. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Theodore Lentz. 

Mr. Lentz, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE F. LENTZ 


Mr. Luntz. I do have, Senator, but it is too long to read. 
With your permission I would just like to summarize it, and talk 
a bit about it. 
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Senator Symrneron. All right. We will be glad to listen to you 
and file the whole statement for the record. 

Mr. Lenrz. Thank you. 

1 am Theodore F. Lentz. I am speaking in the role of a private 
citizen and as a student of the problems of world peace. 

I am an ex-teacher in the university with an education in the field 
of psychology. Eight and one-half years ago I took leave from my 
post at Washington University in St. Louis because I felt keenly the 
challenge of this difficult problem and the dearth of full-time studies 
of it. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE ATTITUDE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


My studies have been carried on in connection with the Attitude 
Research Laboratory of which I am the director, an incorporated, 
nonprofit group in St. Louis dedicated to three propositions : 

1. That there is today before mankind no problem of comparable 
importance and neglect ; 

2. This matter of peace must be considered in the nature of an 
extremely difficult problem as yet essentially unsolved; 

3. For its solution, this problem requires a vast program of objec- 
tive study and scientific research by the undivided attention of a great 
many thousand allocated men and women. 

The chief product of these 8 years of our study and the work of our 
laboratory has been the initiation of a project looking forward to the 
establishment of a peace college and the publication of a book of which 
I am the author, Towards a Science of Peace, I refer to that later for 
the record. 

“INVESTMENT” FOR DISARMAMENT ADVOCA'TED 


Now, the chief theme of my recommendation, Senator, I would put 
under the word “investment”; and I am proposing that our failure 
to make greater progress toward disarmament up to now is our failure 
to make such investment of our brainpower, our manpower, and our 
money. 

I would like to mention in addition to that three other aspects of my 
prepared statement. In the first place, I want to say that I have 
borrowed a term from armament and applied it to disarmament. We 
have heard a great deal about unconventional armament, but I think 
we need very quickly to talk up the concept of unconventional dis- 
armament, 

I think there are a great many things left out of the present dis- 
cussions. When I hear these long discussions about the difficulties, 
including the importance which is granted to a certain extent, of 
course, about inspection, I think there must be something beyond in- 
spection that we need to look into. 

Then there is the psychological aspect of my proposal. I think 
most of the highly respected and assured experts that have appeared 
before your committee have been experts not in disarmament. They 
have been experts in armament. As one of the men said earlier this 
morning, there is no authority in the morality of this problem, and 
I believe this is partly because we haven’t worked on it like we have on 
the chemistry and the physics of armament. 
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SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO DISARMAMENT REQUIRED 


The third feature of this paper of mine, I would say, has to do with 
the emphasis upon what I just suggested, the scientific approach and 
treating this not as a victory to be won over our adversaries but a 
problem to be solved by all the nations on the earth, the old state- 
ment, hang together before we hang each other separately. 

Let me go back to the concept of unconventionality. I would say 
that my position is perhaps in somewhat contrast to some of the 
members of this committe or some of the people who have appeared, 
for universal and complete disarmament. Iam willing to say that it 
may take time to do this, although I don’t want to wait until the year 
2500. I don’t think it would do any good. But I do believe that we 
should keep that goal very distinctly in mind if we are not to lose our 
way, and I would say that the approach to it is not immediate and 
drastic—the immediate approach is not drastic disarmament, but 
drastic and rapid preparation for disarmament. My thesis is uni- 
lateral disarmament preparation in behalf of multilateral complete 
disarmament. 

So much for the unconventionality of my position which will also 
be indicated by the matter of this investment approach which I think 
probably I had better go to now. Except to say on the psychological 
realm | was most impressed when you dismissed us for lunch with 
that statement, “the strength of the Nation is highly related to the 
will of the people.” 

My position on the psychology of this thing, the psychological as- 
pects of the problem which is extremely knotty is in terms of this 
will for disarmament. I believe that we have been spiritually para- 
lyzed on this problem and I was very happy for you to sound the note 
this morning that this is not a problem we are going to give up. 
We are not the kind of defeatists who say that it cannot be solved. 


INADEQUACIES OF PRESENT DISARMAMENT EFFORTS 


llowever, the evidences of our determination to solve this thing 
over and beyond the mere wish to have it solved will depend upon our 
investment in the amount of work we put into it, the amount of men 
and money that we put into it. 

Now, for the investment: This is a very difficult thing. My chief 
impetus and concreteness so far as it goes on this is to make a com- 
parison with the investments which we make in armament, and I have 
been troubled greatly, Senator, at. times to find that people are mak- 
ing armaments synonymous with disarmament when they say that 
the road to peace is through armament. Now, there may be an ceutent 
of truth there somewhere, but I am terribly afraid that we are continu- 
aily losing our way when we take armament as the road to peace. 


PREPARATION FOR UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


Now, I recall that I said I am not advocating immediate disarma- 
ment, I am advocating unilateral disarmament preparation. Now 
why I call this unilateral is because I want to emphasize the fact that 
I don’t believe it is necessary for any nation or any individual to wait 
for any other nation or any other individual to do something about 
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disarmament, to make an investment in this sort of thing, particularly 
if it is in the realm of research and study. There could be no harm 
to the armament program and what we now call the security of our 
Nation if we launched upon a tremendous program of research on how 
to get the nations to disarm multilaterally. 


COMPARISON OF ARMAMENT AND DISARMAMENT EXPENDITURES 


To be a little bit more specific about this and using somewhat the 
analogies of the armament program, I have suggeste during several 
pages there some of the aspects of organization for investment in dis- 
armament. I put at the head of the list a tremendously increased ap- 
propriation to UNESCO. It is one of the horrifying things to me to 
note by a very simple process of arithmetic that my contributions as 
a per capita citizen of the United States to UNESCO is 2 cents a year. 
My contribution as a per capita citizen of the United States to the 
armament program is somewhere between $200 and $300 a year. Our 
contribution to other things related to the U. N. is similarly at a very 
relatively low rate. 

So I am always feeling like saying that relatively speaking we have 
not invested in disarmament. Relatively speaking, men of today are 
not working on the problem. 


FINANCING A DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 


I think I ought to say a word perhaps—well, one of the chief rec- 
ommendations, suggestions that I have made under the implementin 
of this idea of investment would be a well-financed Department o 
Peace. I note in one of the reports of the staff of your committee 
that Mr. Stassen’s office has a budget of something like a half a 
million dollars. Now, this to me is excruciating to me as compared to 
the budget that Mr. Wilson has for the Department of Defense, with- 
out saying anything against the need for money for defense. We 
accept it. As one said there is no price tag on war or armament. There 
is nothing but a prohibitive price tag on peace, apparently. 

I believe that the fault here is in the psychology of us somewhere 
that we have failed to tell ourselves two things: That peace and 
disarmament are worth paying for; second, that they have to be 
paid for. They don’t fall like manna out of heaven. If we get them 
we get it because we work for it. 


WORK OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE COMMENDED 


I would like to say that one of the test thrills to me, along 
with a number of my other friends in St. Louis and elsewhere who 
have appeared before the committee exists for the first time, I believe, 
in the history of this country there has been a congressional com- 
mittee boring into this problem of disarmament. 

And when I talk about investment in disarmament, I am talking 
about that particular thing only multiplied many times over. The 
Armed Services Committee of the Congress does not have to invent 
and execute its techniques of armament. The Disarmament Com- 
mittee of Congress should not have to invent or execute techniques 
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of disarmament. This should be the work of a vast staff of men and 
women allocated to this job. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Lentz, for an interesting 
presentation. 

Giving the President credit, as you know, in effect, he has estab- 
lished what might be called a Department of Peace through Gover- 
nor Stassen. 

Mr. Lentz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Your ideas are interesting. We are grateful 
to have them. 

Mr. Lentz. Could I mention one thing more? I think the last 
chapter of my book entitled “Towards a Science of Peace” might be 
suitable for the record, and if you care to consider it, I would be very 
clad to leave a copy of the book. 

(The item referred to is chap. 12 of Towards a Science of Peace, by 
Theodore F, Lentz. New York, Bookman Associates, Inc., 1955, 193 
op.) 

Mr. Lentz. Thank you. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Lentz follows :) 


STATEMENT By THEODORE F.. LENTZ 


My name is Theodore F. Lentz. I am speaking in the role of a private citizen 
and as a student of the problem of world peace. My background is that of an 
ex-university teacher in the field of education and psychology. Hight and a 
half years ago, I took leave from my post at Washington University in St. Louis 
because I felt keenly the challenge of this difficult problem and the dearth of 
full-time students of it. My studies have been carried on in connection with the 
Attitude Research Laboratory, an office sponsored by the Character Research 
Association, a small incorporated body exclusively concerned with the problem 
of peace research. The work of this organization is based upon a threefold 
assumption : 

1. That there is today before mankind no problem of comparable impor- 
tance and neglect ; 

2. This matter of peace must be considered in the nature of an ex- 
tremely difficult problem as yet essentially unsolved. 

3. For its solution, this problem requires a vast program of objective 
study and scientific research by the undivided attention of a great many 
thousand allocated men and women. 

The primary accomplishment of our laboratory thus far is the publication of 
a book under my authoriship entitled “Towards A Science Of Peace,” and the 
initiation of a project looking forward to the establishment of a small peace 
college in St. Louis. 

Today I want to pitch my discussion in the realm of social psychology, with 
special reference to the economics of motivation to disarmament study. I do 
this not only out of personal background and preference but out of a deep con- 
viction that the psychological aspects of the problem of disarmament have not 
been recognized with sufficient clarity and emphasis in the various circles of 
discussion on disarmament where I have been privileged to listen in. The most 
trusted experts called into such conferences have been chemists, physicists, 
nuclear engineers, and military specialists. We humans know so much about 
armament and so little about disarmament. Obviously our serious attention to 
the former has been much greater. 

My main and basic suggestion in this testimony is for an unconventionally 
heavy investment of manpower and moneypower in this problem. I emphasize 
the word “unconventionally” because I feel that the most astounding fact of 
our time is in the relatively small amount of human intelligence thus far in- 
vested in disarmament. When I say “relatively,” I am thinking of the large 
amounts of human intelligence daily invested in military armament (among the 
nations). Preliminary to discussing this major line of thought, I wish to 
call attention briefly to two further and vitally related impressions and con- 
victions that have come to me out of my 8 years of study. These are that our 
failure today and in the past to rid ourselves of the curse of war is due on the 
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one hand to a definite shortage of a will for disarmament; and on the other 
to an apparent shortage of realistic know-how for achieving this end. My in- 
sistence on the need for a greater investment of human resource grows out of 
my feeling that such investment stands a good chance to remedy each of these 
deficiencies. 

In discussing the will for disarmament I believe it is important to distinguish 
between what might be called peace wish and that which might be called 
peace will. I have listened in on many discussions, not to say confusions, over 
the question of what people really want in this connection—*Do they really want 
peace?” I think the distinction between wish for peace and will for peace 
might help clarify the issue and better fit our conception of our psychology to 
its actualities. According to this distinction the will for peace would include 
not only a desire for peace, but a determination to do something about it. A 
functioning concern for peace must include a concern for its antecedents, that 
is, the necessary conditions for bringing it about. I have made a number of 
small surveys which point strongly to the fact that many indiyiduals would 
like to do something to prevent further war, but they are confused and 
frustrated by not knowing what to do. It is very natural for one to lack 
resolution to achieve a goal when no road or avenue of travel thereto appears 
open and feasible. On the other hand courage to act grows with action—full 
bodied action. 

I believe that this observation about the shortage of a will for peace and the 
lack of know-how for its achievement has a very practical implication as to 
what can be done by a group such as this committee who have assumed a 
measure of responsibility for the solution. Many practical people have made 
a similar observation regarding a shortage of a will for peace and a lack of 
know-how, but they have further assumed that nothing can be done about it. 
My assumption is quite to the contrary. 

Since my recommendation in its entirety is highly unconventional, not to 
say radical, I wish to suggest that we try out a phrase which is analogous to 
the phrase unconventional armament, referring to weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. The analogous phrase I am suggesting is unconventional disarmament. 
This is to emphasize the need for new thinking and new concepts in behalf of 
new and needed knowledge. In looking over the reports of the hearings of this 
committee I find them very interesting. At the same time I have a feeling that 
in all these reports we are just scratching the surface. Where to scratch deeper 
can only be determined by much trial and of course much error. I agree with 
the statement by General MacArthur upon his return from Korea to the effect 
that the indispensable goal of getting rid of war requires something bold and 
new. Unfortunately General MacArthur did not stick to the subject. I here 
contend that something unprecedented in both amount and kind of disarmament 
investment is called for. 


THE CHALLENGE TO DISARMAMENT INVESTMENT 


My primary proposition in this testimony is to the effect that a first-class cure 
for our amazing shortage in our will for peace is to be found in the decision 
to invest and invest heavily in nonmilitary efforts at disarmament. The shift 
in our psychology from mere wish for peace to a healthy will for peace will 
become evident when the nations invest as heavily or at least as freely their 
intellectual and material resources in the cause of disarmament as they now 
invest in the cause of armament. As pointed out by the chairman, Senator 
Humphrey, in the first of these hearings, we are confronted with two unaccept- 
able alternatives from which to choose. One is to withdraw from the arma- 
ment race and forfeit our security as a nation. The other is to continue the 
armament race and forfeit our security as a human race, 

As I see it, the struggle for disarmament is a struggle to avoid, or at least 
minimize, both of these dangers. If in the past national security has justified 
millions of men and billions of dollars for armament, then surely now the 
struggle for security for the whole of humanity justifies a comparable invest- 
ment. Until proven wrong, I choose to assume that men are willing eventually 
to pay for disarmament if necessary. Perhaps one of the great omissions has 
been that of realizing and making it clear that payment is necessary and that 
peace and disarmament, as well as armament and the waging of war, carries 
a highly significant price tag. How much it will cost in dollars and in man-hours 
of study and work it is not now possible to predict. It may be necessary to ap- 
propriate as heavily for the one as for the other; to appropriate as much 
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human intelligence for the cause of discovering and preparing the conditions of 
peace aS to the cause of inventing and preparing for war In my own thinking 
and in my own work and for my own hopes for human survival I choose to believe 
that the peoples of the world are willing to pay appreciable numbers of real 
men to do real work, and that the United States Congress and eventually other 
parliaments are willing to appropriate real billions of real dollars to this end. 

I have mentioned two reasons for a huge investment in disarmament by the 
nation that we here represent; namely, that such an appropriation might go a 
long ways to curing the spiritual paralysis that besets us—strengthen our will 
for peace, and that it would present a high probability of remedying the present 
appalling lack of know-how. Now a third much needed outcome would be in the 

hallenge to the courage and the confidence of other nations. The phrase, 
“deeds, not words,” is surely applicable here. An all out effort to search for and 
work for disarmament on the part of any nation, particularly any large nation, 
might have an enormous impact on international trust and the hope for peace. 
It would almost surely invoke reciprocal investments by other nations. If there 
is any commonly observed principle in social psychology it is that of reciprocity. 
It operates daily in the armament race. Why not try it out for disarmament? 
What finer chance to win the heart of mankind and inspire mutual trust and con- 
fidence and initiate a new and higher level of international cooperation. 

I cannot get away from the challenging picture of comparative investment in 
armament and disarmament. In one of the reports of this committee, the 
second interim report, to be specific, I found the figure of $100 billion as the 
estimated annual expenditure of present-day nations for armament. Surely this 
is not an overestimate. When we look for something on the other side, we 
hardly know where to turn. Suppose for the sake of argument, we turn to 
the budget of the United Nations which certainly is not exclusively a disarmament 
enterprise. Here we find no billion dollar figures, but something of the nature of 
a hundred million or less—something like one-tenth of 1 percent as much. Ifa 
citizen of the United States, let us say, wants to get an estimate of his personal 
share in armament and disarmament, he will find the per capita cost to be 
between $200 and $300 for the Department of Defense as compared to some- 
thing less than $1 for the United Nations. Can anyone doubt that the U. N. is 
financially or monetarily undernourished? The per capita cost of the annual 
United States contribution to UNESCO is approximately 2 cents. 

If armament control] and reduction be our No. 1 job as Senator Wiley indicated 
at the Minneapolis hearings of this Committee, then it deserves our very highest 
loyalty and our very heaviest investment, not merely in words, but in men 
and money. 


THE NATURE OF DISARMAMENT INVESTMENT 


So much for the need and the amount of the investment. How shall we invest? 
How might the men be deployed? How might the program be o 

At present we are seriously lacking in a well-established, operating division of 
labor for disarmament. A new division of labor needs to be somehow evolved 
with many subdivisions comparable to our present-day huge division of labor for 
armament with its hundreds and hundreds of subdivisions. No one can ade- 
quately envision this adequate division of labor for disarmament and its opera- 
tion. However, we can make a start, and with sincerity and appropriate support 
such a new feature in our political and economic culture could grow rapidly. 

In my opinion, one of the most pertinent suggestions made at these hearings 
was the one made by Mr. Jack Bisendrath, of the Milwaukee Peace Education 
Committee, at the Minneapolis hearings when he recommended the establishment 
of a disarmament institute of full-time experts permanently retained. If I 
understand Mr. Eisendrath correctly, he and I are troubled by a similar observa- 
tion that most of the people who are consulted in conferences like this have had 
to make their living and spend their time with some concern other than that of 
disarmament. I was also pleased to see the impressive recommendation made 
for a heavy disarmament-research program made by Dr. David R. Inglis, of the 
Argonne National Laboratory (for nuclear research). In this he displayed a 
very fine appreciation of some of the aspects of our general problem. His pro- 
posed project would be comparable to the Manhattan project, which was a stu- 
pendous “crash” program for the development of the atomic bomb. (Rheto- 
rically speaking, how long, O Lord, do we have to wait for a crash program of 
research to undo the threat set up by atomic weaponeering?) Now, my thinking 
runs along the lines of these suggestions. However, I plead for much greater 
emphasis in terms of brainpower invested and breadth of attack. For instance, 
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I would envision a great many centers coming at the problem from different 
angles. While I would give first emphasis to research, I would not ignore the 
concept education, including the rapid development of scientists and other spe- 
cialists. In great contrast to the armament program of great secrecy, I would 
expect a disarmament program to go to great lengths to publicize its findings, 
You will recognize in a number of these items in my suggested list that I have 
been guided by the process of analogy with the kind of organization that now 
operates under the Department of Defense. Eventually we will have to get away 
from dependence on such analogies. As the product of human inventiveness in 
this field unfolds, entirely new concepts and organizational arrangements, as well 
as uniquely appropriate intellectual methods, will surely develop. Now for the 
illustrative proposals. 

1. A strikingly increased appropriation to UNESCO specifically earmarked 
for research to determine the conditions necessary for disarmament and peace. 
Such investments by the United States of America to be made without any other 
strings attached—nonconditioned as to whether any other nation or individual 
or economic entity makes a contribution or not, but making plain the expectation 
that others will also desire sooner or later to contribute. 

2. A well-manned, adequately financed United States Department of Peace, 
with the recognition made explicit that appropriations for such a Department 
shall be as unrestrained as the appropriations for any other department, includ- 
ing the Department of Defense. The head of this Department would be respon- 
sible to the President and would make recommendations to and receive 
information from the Departments of Defense and of State. It would neither 
interfere with nor participate in a cold war or other program for partisan na- 
tional advantage. Its sole goal would be the discovery and development of 
conditions conducive to the nonviolent settlement of inter-nation conflict. 

3. “West Points” for Peace: This caption implies that we will be able to de- 
velop training centers for the development of the competence of thousands of 
young men and women to officer and lead the peace program comparable to the 
numbers we now have in our three training centers for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Foree—in New York, Maryland, and Colorado. It is more than a decade 
since Sylvanus Duval pointed out that “The trouble with the peace movements 
of the past has been that they have been led by amateurs who were, for the most 
part, exceedingly part-time.” Since that time I have not been able to observe 
any marked improvement in the training of personnel to man our programs for 
peace. 

4. Peace colleges analogous to a number of war colleges throughout the coun- 
try for the training of a great many additional people in addition to postgraduate 
work of the West Point graduates. 

5. Research corporations for peace research, comparable to the Rand Corp. 
in Washington, D. C. which is a semiprivate, semigovernmental institution 
set up to carry on research needed for the program of one of the military 
branches (perhaps the Air Force). There are several such research corpora- 
tions now operating, receiving, and dispensing funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment probably through the Defense Department. 

6. Attitude Understanding Commission analogous to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Other terms might be Attitude Energy Commission or Attitude Re- 
search Commission. This would be in line with the thought that what atoms 
are to war, attitudes might be to peace. For war, we explode atoms. For peace, 
we harmonize attitudes. 

7. “Argonne” laboratories for peace. This would be analogous to such nu- 
clear-study laboratories as the Argonne Laboratory at Chicago and would bear 
the same relationship to the AUC (Attitude Understanding Commission) as 
such laboratories as the Argonne bear to the AEC. 

8. Appropriations for peace study to university social science departments 
throughout the Nation (and probably in other countries). Money appropriated 
to departments of social science and political science, ete., would be comparable 
to money now appropriated to departments of physics and chemistry, to say 
nothing of biology and schools of medicine and engineering. I know of one 
university where I think I am safe in saying that the military subsidies to one 
of the departments of physical science far exceeds the total combined budgets 
of the departments of history, sociology, and political science. I have been 
told of another large university where the major part of the budget of the entire 
institution is carried by moneys from the defense departments of our National 
Government. These are merely concrete illustrations of the general practice of 
educational subsidy motivated by the armament race. I am not here arguing 
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against armament subsidies to universities but I am arguing for subsidizing 
studies and researeh for disarmament of comparable intensity. 

In 1953, Charles Wilson indicated that half the scientists in the United States 
were on his payroll—directly or indirectly. I have been officially informed 
that this is not currently true—that the number of physical scientists so subsi- 
dized at the present time does not exceed 35 percent. An appreciable amount 
of military money is now being appropriated to social-science departments. 
The big difference needed is that they receive money to be spent for peace 
(nonmilitarily ) and in much greater quantities—quantities comparable to what 
now goes into physics and chemistry. 

9. One or several peace universities, heavily financed, where a great many 
disciplines can be coordinated in an intensive attack on the problem of disarma- 
ment as we now have many separate departments making their contributions 
to the war-preparation effort. 

10. ROTC’s for peace. It has been suggested to me that an enormous educa- 
tional opportunity awaits us in the development of diplomats or international 
statesmen. I personally believe that this is far more crucial to the security of 
all of us than the training of scientific engineers to help us keep ahead of our 
national military-political rivals. 

11. Disarmament Institute or Institutes: If the above outline is kept, it might 
be assumed that No, 2, Peace Department, would be most basic, and would tend 
to be the financial grandfather of all the rest, just as the Department of Defense 
today fathers or fosters all the numerous activities of 5 or 10 million citizens 
who participate full time in the armament effort. 

I have put UNESCO at the head of the list because it represents the inter- 
national or transnational point of view. In such an agency it is easier to avoid 
the errors of ethnocentric or nation-centered thinking. 

These suggestions do not exhaust the possibilities of illustrating the principle 
of direct and outright investment in the cause of human survival through arma- 
ment control and reduction. There are dozens of other analogies which I have 
not mentioned or thought of. For instance, there are the enormous industrial 
programs by corporations, such as Boeing, MacDonnell, etc. There are vast 
industries such as the steel industry which seem to have required armament. 
Are there industries just as great which just as clearly require disarmament? 
What kind of an analogy can there be to Bikini? Do we not need vital experi- 
ments in the promotion of internation trust and good will and confidence and 
cooperation ? 

My own experience in 1 or 2 surveys and a great many conversations with 
social scientists and. university youth leads me-to believe. that the recruiting of 
manpower for such ventures as the above will be no greater problem than recruit- 
ment for any other division of labor. In one small sample survey of social 
scientists, made by our attitude research laboratory, 32 percent of the respond- 
ents indicated that they would be happy to work on a serious program of peace 
research even if they had to take a 20 percent reduction in their salaries. In 
another survey of college and university students 60 percent endorsed the 
statement that “Research on how to achieve peace deserves more manpower and 
moneypower than research on how to fight a war.” From what I know of opinion 
polling I am sure that both of these figures constitute a valid token of a real 
willingness of a great many people to become trained and retained at the 
occupation of peace and disarmament, As one of my graduate students put it 
several years ago, “I work fulltime for the Air Force because I have a family 
to support. I would much rather support my family working for a department 
of peace.” There are many considerations including data from other inquiries 
we have made which give me great faith that millions of people are willing to 
be taxed as well as employed for the cause of avoiding the catastrophe of further 
war. Of course a constant objective in a general disarmament research program 
would be to find out what men are willing or not willing to do or have done in 
tehalf of an unarmed and warless world. 

I hope it is clear that I am pleading for a stupendous measure of unilateral 
action towards the goal of multilateral disarmament. In scrutinizing the social 
psychology of disarmament intercommunication among the nations, one is im- 
pressed with a most momentous type of impasse. Hach nation seems to be 
saying to the others: “I will disarm if you will, TI will not disarm unless you do. 
Since I do not trust you to keep promises I will have to wait until you disarm 
first.’ As controllable dynamite for blasting loose this diplomatic logjam ft 
am proposing a massive unilateral investment in disarmament preparation—a 
preparation whose first essential aspect is disarmament research, In brief, 
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disarmament must be preceded by investment in disarmament preparation in- 
cluding and guided by disarmament research. Surely by this formula we cannot 
be accused of advocating random or reckless disarmament action. Disarma- 
ment study investment can be acceptable to cautious and concerned men every- 
where on a unilateral basis. As I see it, there is no absolute necessity for making 
the “armament powder” wet while we say our humanistic, scientific “prayers” 
for finding out how to get rid of our highly explosive and dangerous equipment 
which we have so unfortunately built up. 

Finally I would like to make explicit my conception of the role of this 
committee. Along with thousands of other peace-concerned citzens I am very 
grateful for its existence. Iam particularly grateful to you Senator Humphrey, 
for introducing the bill bringing it into existence and for your strenuous work 
as chairman. I congratulate you upon being able to free yourself from a 
thousand and one competitive demands sufficiently to give it thus much time 
and attention. I am sure that in general we are all aware of two very important 
facts about our congressional committees. The first is their extreme importance 
to our major decision-making in overall national planning. The second is the 
implementation of their findings and recommendations. 

To make this second aspect more clear and emphatic I suggest a comparison 
between this committee and the Senate Armed Services Committee. The divi- 
sion of labor which I have proposed would bear the same relationship to this 
committee as does the force of some 8 million persons retained by the Defense 
Department in relation to the Armed Services Committee. The Armed Services 
Committee can confidently make proposals with the assurance of their being a 
comparatively unlimited supply of manpower to implement its recommendations 
by virtue of their recommended appropriations. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee neither invents nor executes the vast array of teclmiques of armament. 
There is no logic in asking a disarmament committee to discover and execute 
the necessary techniques of disarmament. It is my belief that it is reasonable 
to recommend to Congress and the Executive the recruitment and deployment 
of adequate personnel for this purpose. Unless something new and unprece- 
dented in the way of disarmament appropriation can be made, nothing com- 
parable is possible for this most important Subcommittee on Armament Control 


and Reduction. 
Senator Symineton. Our next witness is Mr. T. W. Hardy, Jr. 
Mr. Hardy, do you have a statement also? 


STATEMENT OF T. W. HARDY, JR. 


Mr. Harpy. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you like to read it? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I would; if I may. 

Senator Symrneton. Fine. 

Mr. Harpy. I think I can get almost within 10 minutes. 

My name is T. Walter Hardy, Jr., and I am vice president of the 
Hardy Salt Co. of this city. My statement here is made on behalf 
of myself and also my firm. We feel that our company has a vital 
interest in this whole field of armaments and disarmament because 
so much of our Federal taxes come from our corporate structure, and 
I think other industries should also be interested. The problem is one 
that is beyond that of simply the individual. 


ADEQUATE U. N. POLICE FORCE PREREQUISITE TO DISARMAMENT 


Our position before this committee is that which has already been 
taken by a great many witnesses in Washington, Boston, and Minne- 
apolis. The weight of evidence and opinion seems to point very clearly 
to the fact that a United Nations armed force is a Poem a to real 

i 


progress in disarmament. As I understand it, the disarmament policy 
of our Government now rests entirely upon President Eisenhower's 
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plan for mutual aerial inspection and exchange of blueprints, as a 
means of providing warning against intercontinental surprise attack. 
All previous United States proposals and positions with regard to 
actual reduction and control of conventional and atomic armaments 
have been shelved because of large accumulations of atomic bombs, 
which cannot be detected by any known means while hidden away in 
the stockpiles of the three atomic powers. 


CONFLICTING CONCEPTS AS TO NATURE OF FUTURE WARS 


Kefore proceeding to a consideration of this impasse, I would like 
to recall the diseussion which Senator Humphrey had with Governor 
Stassen at the first of these hearings last January. At that time, Sen- 
ator Humphrey quoted from an address by Gen. Maxwell Taylor, de- 
livered in October 1955. I quote from General Taylor : 

This concept of the single type, short war is a possible form which war may 
assume. No one will know until the time comes how right or how wrong are the 
theorists who support it. Personally, I rate this concept as only one of the forms, 
and not necessarily the most likely which war may take if that disaster comes 
* * * As long as we have powerful weapons for retaliation, and are obviously 
ready and willing to use them, I am reluctant to believe that any hostile nation 
will intentionally risk the hazards of general war. I am by no means sure that 


some nation sometime may not attempt local acts of aggression to which our 
massive retaliatory power may not apply. 


USE OF THE UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE IN THE NEAR EAST AND KOREA 


Mr. Stassen agreed with General Taylor’s analysis. Again refer- 
ring to previous testimony, Prof. Russell P. Cooper, last June in Min- 
neapolis, pointed out the value of bringing in neutral impartial forces 
to police the dispute between Israel and her Arab Dept bore Now, 
after narrowly escaping a general conflagration in the Near East, 
and after large-scale destruction and continuing economic loss to our 
allies in Europe, as well as to Egypt, a U. N. Force of sorts has been 
hurriedly thrown into the breach. The accuracy of General Taylor’s 
prediction has now been amply demonstrated. Canada is now pro- 
posing that some sort of machinery be provided, so that the next 
emergency force can be brought into being more rapidly. 

This is all to the good, but I think we should recognize as we impro- 
vise from emergency to emergency, that we are getting further and 
further away from the stated provisions of the U. N. Charter. In 
this connection, Secretary Dulles stated before your committee that a 
dependable United Nations force would involve certain supranational 
aspects, including the question of the veto power and its renunciation. 
He did not regard a a goal as “practically obtainable within any 


foreseeable period.” However, a great deal has happened in the past 
few months and weeks which calls for a reappraisal of this opinion. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES USED TO PRESERVE WORLD PEACE 


The Korean war, fought under the banner of the U. N., was possible 
only because Russia had boycotted the Security Council and was un- 
able to use her veto. The United Nations emergency force in the 
Near East results from action of the General Assembly under the 
“Uniting for Peace Resolution,” pees by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson in 1950. But it is generally forgotten that the legality of 
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General Assembly action in the security field rests on the notion that 
bypassing the Security Council is a procedural matter in which the 
veto does not apply. I am wondering how much longer the security 
of the world can be handled as a procedural matter. The fact is that 
the “principle of unanimity of the great powers” implicit in the 
Security Council is an idealistic myth. That principle failed in the 
case of the League of Nations and is now failing in the case of the 
United Nations. When the chips are down, no great world power 
will allow “world publie opinion” to solve issues vital to its own 
national interest. 


CRASH PROGRAM NEEDED TO REVISE U. N. CHARTER 


The United Nations has established a commission to consider re- 
visions to its charter. This Commission is charged to report back 
to the General Assembly in 1957 as to recommendations for the hold- 
ing of a charter-review conference. I propose that, at the same time 
that we are improvising with emergency police forces under the Unit- 
ing for Peace Resolution, we set up a crash program, with the 
cooperation of other nations, to convene the charter-review confer- 
ence next fall, or as soon thereafter as possible, and draft those amend- 
ments necessary to transfer the security function from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. The Security Council cannot pos- 
sibly operate as an organ for the maintenance of peace. It is set up 
on an undemocratic basis, and is politically and morally unsound 
because of its veto provisions. By asserting our faith in democracy 
and offering to extend the democratic process to the security area, we 


would be taking advantage of a unique moment in history when all 
the world looks to the United States for dynamic long-range leader- 
ship. 


INADEQUACIES OF PRESENT PROVISIONS OF CHARTER 


In this way, the whole structure of emergency police forces will 
make sense. The Soviet bloc and Egypt have made it clear that they 
consider such forces outside the charter. An emergency force under 
the present charter can, in any case, act only by permission of those it 
is called upon to police. This is an intolerable situation which can 
at any time result in another crisis. Serious consideration should be 
given to individual recruiting of the permanent U. N. police force 
under a revised charter. Improper action or subordination by a 
national contingent under the emergency force, or heavy losses by 
a national contingent if attacked by one of the antagonists, could 
lead to further complications. 


POSSIBLE SOVIET VETO OF CHARTER AMENDMENTS 


One of the objections which has been raised in regard to major 
charter revision in the Re has been the argument that Russia will 
veto the new charter. is veto, of course, applies only after the new 
charter has been drafted and approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
review conference, and then submitted back to the nations for ratifi- 
cation. Two-thirds of the members of the U. N., including all perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, must ratify to bring the 
amendments into effect. 

Before this point has been reached, however, we will have had an 
opportunity to extend the emergency police force system, to observe 
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its shortcomings and advantages in actual practice, and to demon- 
strate to the world that such a force adds to the security of all. As 
nation after nation ratifies the new charter provisions relating to a 
permanent police force, a tremendous pressure will build up on the 
Soviet bloc to accept those provisions, which in effect. would transform 
the emergency force into a permanent one. Thus, on reexamination, 
I believe that this goal is not as far off as Secretary Dulles thought 
last February. 

The steps which I have outlined constitute, it seems to me, an 
urgent course of action for the free nations of the world to follow, 
not only as a means of deterring and stopping those local acts of 
aggression, to which General Taylor referred, but as a beginning of 
the U. N. imspection and enforcement arm, which so many speakers 
have indicated to you is a prerequisite to East-West agreement on 
disarmament, 

SOVIET VETO OF AERIAL INSPECTION 


In assessing the importance of the Soviet veto of charter amend- 
ments, let us also bear in mind that the Soviet Union carries just 
as great a veto when it comes to adoption of the President’s mutual 
aerial inspection and blueprint exchange proposal. Although the 
establishment of a permanent U. N. armed force represents the trans- 
ferral of some sovereignty to the international organization, it does 
not involve the sending of foreign inspectors throughout the Soviet 
Union, involving as that does a complete change in the Soviet Iron 
Curtain policy. Except for such bases as may be ceded to the U. N., 
there would be no immediate interference with the internal military 
or production system of any nation. For these reasons, I believe the 
veto in the matter of revisions to the United Nations Charter re- 
quired to set up a permanent police force is much less formidable 
than is the veto held by the Soviet Union in the case of mutual aerial 
inspection or in the case of any comprehensive disarmament plan, 
such as the Baruch proposal or others. 


FOOLPROOF INSPECTION SYSTEM A REMOTE POSSIBILITY 


I do not wish to reiterate all of the excellent testimony which has 
been submitted pointing out the necessity for a U. N. armed force as 
an essential component of disarmament, but I would like to empha- 
size the crucial point made by, Dr. Inglis in Minneapolis. He stated: 
that there is about one chance in a hundred that in the next 50 years an inven- 
tion—a gadget will be invented which is capable of detecting a hidden atomic 
bomb, a nuclear weapon, at a range of more than 10 yards. 

Dr. Charles C. Price, speaking a week earlier, stated for the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists that he does not believe that a foolproof 
inspection system of any sort is technically possible. 


DETERRENT POWER OF POLICE FORCE 


I believe it is extremely dangerous for us to base our future policy 
on disarmament entirely on the hope for a breakthrough in this matter 
of atomic-bomb detection.. As Dr. Price stated: 

Certainly we have not outlawed murder, robbery, or even the carrying of 


concealed weapons (by individuals) on the basis that there are foolproof pro- 
cedures to prevent these crimes. We rely largely on the deterrent effects of 
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the knowledge that transgressors will be promptly arrested by our police force 
and brought to justice before a court of law. 


TRANSFERENCE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TO POLICE FORCE 


It seems to me that there is another way that we can obtain atomic 
security other than through the detection and disassembling of :tomic 
weapons under an unenforcible, even though ultimately foolproof, 
inspection plan. Rather than destroying these weapons, they could 
be turned over to the U. N. permanent police force properly set up. 
Under this program, it might not even be necessary to agree to reveal 
concealed bombs. It would only be necessary to provide for mutual 
and equal contributions of atomic weapons to the new U. N. armed 
force. As a second step, inspection and control of atomic-weapon 
production could be placed under the United Nations, and only as a 
third step would revealing of concealed stocks become necessary. In 
this way, concealed bombs would be no more dangerous than they are 
now and, as confidence in the United Nations and its armed force 
increased, the reasons for maintaining concealed bombs would 
disappear. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symrneron. Congratulations, Mr. Hardy on your state- 
ment. It shows that you have read carefully the previous hearings 
in Washington and other cities. 

Mr. Harpy. I followed them with a great deal of interest. 


MANUFACTURE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Senator Symineron. On this matter of concealment of bombs, is 

your premise that only a few countries can make the bombs? 

Mr. Harpy. That was my understanding of the present situation. 

Senator Symineron. I am sorry to say that that may not be the situ- 
ation much longer. It has become a relatively simple matter for even 
small countries to make a bomb, because they can use materials that 
have been sold, loaned, or been given to them for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, the problem has become even more 
acute than I have painted it. 

Senator Symineton. That is right, because fissionable materials to 
be used in peacetime can be developed into weapons of great strength. 

You say, as I understand it, that the disarmament policy of our 
Government now rests entirely upon President Eisenhower’s plan. 
I don’t think that is quite right. I think his thought was that that 
would be an entering wedge, an important entering wedge. How 
important would be a difference of opinion. 


DETECTION OF CONCEALED BOMBS 


Mr. Harpy. The other proposals, our position is being held in 
abeyance as I understand it, pending a study of this problem of 
detection of concealed bombs; isn’t that the general idea? 

Senator Symrneron. On the problem of the detection of the bombs, 
as Governor Stassen himself testified, it would be impossible to detect 
a hydrogen bomb that was properly insulated, or shielded, a hundred 
feet off. I think you will find that in one of the Washington hearings. 
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MORAL PRESSURE AND THE SOVIET UNION 


You say in your written statement : 


As nation after nation ratifies the new charter provisions relating to a perma- 
nent police force, a tremendous moral pressure will build up on the Soviet bloc 
to accept those provisions * * * 

Do you have any evidence that the Soviet Union is suse eptible to 
moral pressures? “I am not asking you critically. 

Mr. Harpy. When I read my testimony, I left out the word 
“moral.” I just let it be “pressure.” 

Senator Symineron. Pressure. 

Mr. Harpy. I won’t comment whether it is moral pressure or what 
kind of pressure. I think it would be political pressure. 

Senator Symineron. I was going to say with respect to moral 
pressure, and Hungary, it would be interesting to see what effect pres- 
sure will have, E hope it helps. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it is true there is a tremendous moral pressure 
inthe world. Your own example, I have heard you maintain in these 
hearings the importance of our own strength, military, is such that 
[ would not separate the two. And if we can bring moral power 
into the United Nations, there is no reason why we shouldn’t also 
seek to bring the moneys to get military power to back up that moral 
power, 

Senator Symrneron. I want to thank you for your interesting and 
constructive paper. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. The next witness is Mr. Clarence Pickard, of 
Indianola, Towa. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ptckarp. You have it. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. PICKARD, INDIANOLA, IOWA 


Senator Symineron. I might tell you that Senator Hickenlooper 
is a member of this subcommittee. He would have liked to have been 
with us today, but his wife was ill. 

Mr. Picxarp. I am sorry he was not able to be here. 

Senator Symineton. You have a statement you would like to read ? 

Mr. Pickarp. I have a digest of my prepared statement I would like 
to present, 

Senator Symineron. All right, sir. We will be glad to listen to 
you. Will you proceed. 

Mr. Pickxarp. Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcommittee : 
My name is Clarence Pickard, of Indianola, Iowa. I am a farmer 
and I speak for myself and any others who feel as I do about the 
present arms race. I deeply appreciate this opportunity and feel a 
special responsibility in being awarded time before your committee. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST DISARMAMENT 


I think of arms as the tools of war not the cause of war. Arms by 
themselves are harmless. It’s only in the hands of bad men and 
nations that they become dangerous. The long history of numerous 
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and successive disarmament poeens all ending in failure should give 
us pause. Are weon the right track? Maybe we have the cart before 
the horse! When we seek to limit arms are we striking at the real 
cause of war? Unless we are through with wars for good why dis- 
card or decrease armaments? 

Now, we helped make the U. N. what it is. And we made sure that 
it had no legal authority over our international conduct. And since 
each nation reserved for itself the authority to make itself and its 
neighbors behave, then of course it is necessary for each nation to have 
adequate military force. Can we rightly expect to enjoy the peaceful 
fruits of.a eine» society of nations under law and still reserve the 
the right he spanked only by ourselves ? 


DANGER OF POWER VACUUM ON THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


If the world could safely wait any longer for the development of 
common authority on that level, would the President last fall have 
pleaded so earnestly for increasing the ability of the U. N. to secure 
justice under international law? teed of striking at our own and 
other nations’ defenses, should we not direct our blows toward that 
which has made those defenses necessary—the power vacuum on the 
international level? To the everlasting credit of this country our 
President recently cast the die and placed us upon the side of the 
United Nations and whatever world law may later be evolved from it. 


INTERNATIONAL, RATHER THAN NATIONAL, SOVEREIGNTY 


Now we are all properly anxious to safeguard our national sover- 
eignty ; but I ask your committee to consider if the time has not arrived 
when, in order to further guard the domestic effectiveness of our 
national sovereignty we should not give attention to the need for 
international sovereignty? If this were not already overdue why 
would the Committee for Economic Development way back in 1952 
have stated that the “free world cannot solve its most difficult eco- 
nomic problems, nor defend itself against communism on the basis of 
absolute and unlimited national sovereignty” ? 

Again, if the creation of international sovereignty could have any 
ill effect. upon our own sovereignty why would Mr, Eisenhower in 
speaking of the need for a world police force have said : 

No nation would surrender one iota of its current national functions or 
authority, for none by itself now possesses a shred of responsibility to police 
the world (address at Columbia University, March 1950). 

We have had a long time since the U. N. was launched to get wise 
to this old bugaboo of —. I should like to assure this com- 
mittee that not many of us are frightened by it any more. Most of 
us realize by now as well as you gentlemen or the ident himself, 
that any enforcement power that 1s to be exercised by the U. N. or any 
agency, inside or outside of it, will first involve the mutual creation 
by member nations of some sovereign authority to be exercised in the 
specified and limited area of national security from war. 


NEED FOR A STRONGER UNITED NATIONS 


Now, I believe we are all compelled to admit that peace cannot be 
enforced by the old League principle of voluntary participation and 
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the “taking of collections” to finance willy-nilly some joint police 
action. The news every day reveals the embarrassing plight of the 
U. N. in struggling along without properly constituted authority. 
The “good” nations obey. The “bad” ones don’t have to! When 
such a noble organization has to be party to such injustice would it be 
any wonder if the Secretary-General became a victim of nausea and 
our own Secretary of State lost his treasured patience? I somehow 
feel that the righting of this double standard which Mr. Dulles 
regretfully acknowledged at NATO yesterday, is my responsibility, 
Mr. Chairman, and yours. 

Let’s face it. It seems to us we must mean business when it comes 
to keeping the peace or quit talking about it. We cannot have our 
cake and eat it too. Can our Nation, in the role of the leader of the 
free nations afford to remain stymied by the fetish of sovereignty? If 
we do not have this much courage do we merit leadership ? 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AN ILLUSION IN TODAY’S WORLD 


What nation has any real sovereignty in world affairs today? Our 
Constitution says only Congress can declare war. But who decided 
when the United States should enter World War II? The Japanese 
military leaders set the day and the hour. 

Fresh in our minds is the Suez crisis with Russia poised and 
threatening. Who knows on how slender a thread hung the possibil- 
ity of world war III? When the imprudent action of even our friends 
may trigger off a chain reaction that. affects our security, then how 
effective actually is our sovereignty in the area? 

The world has become so small that the ability of any nation to 
achieve self-determination of destiny in world affairs has become 
increasingly watered down. That portion of a nation’s sovereignty 
in the world area has become more and more useless, obsolete, and 
ineffective. Therefore, aren’t we kidding ourselves to talk about 
“oiving up” any sovereignty ? 


ADVANTAGE OF POOLING OUR SOVEREIGNTY 


On the other hand, we have the opportunity to validate that same 
useless portion of our sovereignty by pooling it with like portions con- 
tributed by other nations for the same mutual purpose that we wish 
accomplished, namely national security. Thus we not only revive the 
useless portion of our own sovereignty but we regain a measure of 
control of our own destiny asa nation. Instead of giving up anything 
as a sacrifice, we would have made a contribution which would help to 
create some much needed international sovereignty where none ever 
existed before. A pretty good bargain considering the trade-in value 
of our old sovereignty. 

Mr. Dulles told your committee that he did not consider that the 
“situation of mutual deterrence through terror was a very satisfactory 
condition.on which to go on living forever.” That. hopeless dead-end 
balance of terror will not satisfy a lot of us Americans. 


THE GOAL OF ENFORCEABLE WORLD LAW 


We have long since learned, to our dismay, that the U. N. was born 
without enforcement power. If we must accept this as a permanent 
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congenital abnormality, then should not another agency, within or 
outside the U. N., be created that does have the required authority ? 

We have no recourse but to rely upon your committee, the Congress, 
and the administration to take the lead in the U. N. in setting forth this 
goal. 

Shouldn't we start now to develop a program that would hold before 
our people and other nations this attainable goal of enforceable world 
law referred to by the President ? 

Senator Symrneron. I am sorry but your time is up. You have 
expressed many interesting positions. Would you like to summarize 
your recommendation in a sentence or two? 

Mr. Prcxarp. { think we should give first attention to the creation 
and take steps to get it started, of international sovereignty, and to 
implement this, I would suggest that attention be given on the national 
level to some such official couneil or committee or body that will have 
for its business the coordinating of all these different approaches to 
world peace. 

I thank you. 

Senator Symineron. Do you believe that through some form of 
world government we can have enforceable peace; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pickarp. I would hesitate to use that word “government” at 
this period. There are so many preconditions and prerequisite steps 
that have to be taken before this world can achieve such a position, 
that I think our first task, Mr. Chairman, should be to get at those 
prerequisites and establish that preliminary program of preparation, 
and that includes education and research. 


Senator Symrneron. Thank you very much. 
(The statement of Mr. Pickard is «s follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CLARENCE L, PICKARD, INDIANOLA, Iowa 


Chairman Humphrey and members of the subcommittee, my name is Clarence 
L. Pickard of Indianola, Iowa. 

I am a dairy farmer and I speak for myself and any others who feel as I do 
about the present arms race. I deeply appreciate this opportunity and feel a 
special responsibility in being awarded time before your committee. 

I think of arms as the tools of War not the cause of war. Arms by themselves 
are harmless. It’s only in the hands of bad men and nations that they become 
dangerous. 

The long history of numerous and successive disarmament proposals all ending 
in failure should give us pause. Are we on the right track? Maybe we have 
the cart before the horse! 

When we seek to limit arms are we striking at the real cause of war? Unless 
we are through with wars for good, why discard or decrease armaments? 

I thought we were still in that world of international chaos where competing 
sovereign nations were making and enforcing their own rules against each 
other. Now we helped make the U. N. what it is. Of course we acknowledge 
the good offices of the United Nations. We created it as a jousting arena where 
we could spar with other nations. We equipped it with a platform from which 
we could sound off with amplified effect. And we made sure that it had no legal 
authority over our international conduct. 

And since each nation reserved for itself the authority to make itself and its 
neighbors behave, then of course it is necessary for each nation to have adequate 
military force and armaments to be sure to get this policing job done, par- 
ticularly with other nations. They always get out of line more than we do! So 
why all this urge for disarmament? It couldn’t be that we are two-faced about 
this could it? Can we rightly expect to enjoy the peaceful fruits of a grown 
up society of nations under law and still reserve the right to be spanked only by 
ourselves? 
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DISARMAMENT BLOCKED 


One authority ' charges that lip-service has been given to disarmament while 
at the same time support was being given to the rearmament of more and more 
nations; and that there has never been laid before the American people, much 
less before the peoples of the werld, anything like a workable plan for universal 
disarmament. 

Is it not apparent that something must be wrong when a thing so universally 
desired turns out to be so completely unattainable? Can it be that we have 
all been too optimistic in assuming that there must be some road to eifective 
disarmament? Do we fail to realize that the system of world disorder we have 
chosen precludes this? 

If the world could safely wait any longer for the development of common 
authority on that level would the President last fall have pleaded so earnestly 
for increasing the ability of the U. N. to secure justice under international law? 

In its capacity as leader of the free world would it not be appropriate for our 
country to take the initiative in this matter and get the preliminary spade work 
underway soon? 

Mr. Chairman might not a beginning well be made by your committee? How 
can we logically expect disarmament on the part of any nation when the 
absence of world law compels each nation to rely upon its own resources and 
forces for survival? I think it can be assumed that no nation is actually 
seriously considering lowering its own defense level. In this connection Mr. 
Murray the Commissioner of Atomic Energy told your committee last April 
that, “In the existent state of world affairs disarmament means rational 
armament, especially in the nuclear field.” 

Some might say, since when does disarmament become armament. I say it 
always has been. Sounds like double talk? But the gentleman was honest, 
and I think sound in proposing not a cut in our defenses but an improved 
military posture by rationalizing our armament program to fit world realities. 
Any apparent inconsistency in terms is due to the well-known skeleton in our 
international closet. 


VALID PURSUIT OF DISARMAMENT 


Now Mr. Chairman I want to make it clear that while I am taking issue with 
any undue emphasis on disarmament by itself I perceive by the hearings and 
your reports that the committee has taken note of and evaluated other facets 
of this general problem as they relate to disarmament, and for this | commend 
your committee and staff. 

Nor do I hold lightly the tremendous effect for world good achieved by our 
own President and his associates in this field by their efforts and valuable studies. 

However, I do want to redirect the attention of your committee and others 
with all the emphasis at my command, to what appears to be the bottleneck of 
the ages—the crucial cause of repeated failure of disarmament—the authority 
vacuum in the international field. With such a pull as that inviting the exer- 
cise of national forces how can any nation expect to have the required confi- 
dence and the necessary feeling of security that would permit it to entertain 
a reduction of armaments? 


CONFIDENCE MUST PRECEDE DISARMAMENT 


Time after time testimony before this committee has shown that disarmament 
negotiations came to naught because one side or the other or both, could not feel 
secure. There was no confidence created. Each side was afraid the other might 
not keep its bargain. And if it did, there was still the danger from other nations. 
No one concedes that disarmament has much chance in a world atmosphere of 
bitterness and strife. Injustice, greed, exploitation, and tyranny—imagined or 
real—must be allayed before disarmament has a chance. In turn rampant 
nationalism must place a restraining hand upon itself before these malpractices 
can be expected to cease. 


COMPREHENSIVE VIEW 


When ever a rational and sound preparedness program is endangered by mis- 
guided and indiscriminate pressure for disarmament, it is a disservice to our 
country under present world conditions. No nation has any legal alternative for 
security but to depend on its own strength. 


1James P. Warburg, — before New York Metropolitan Conference on World Dis- 
armament, March 17, 1956. 
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Let us take a more comprehensive view of the whole problem of which dis- 
armament is but one part. Then exercising the same discrimination and 
rationality employed by Mr. Murray the following basic points seem to emerge 
for our recognition and action: 

1. That we are still in the world of irresponsible sovereign states. 

2. That this condition tends to be self-perpetuating; that it requires positive 
and concerted action to change it. 

3. That as we zealously push forward to the solution of the problem of war 
instead of striking at our own or any other nation’s defenses, should we not 
direct our blows toward that which has made those defenses necessary—the 
power vacuum on the international level? 

No nation maintains burdensome defenses for the fun of it, but because it is 
the bitter alternative forced by the present international anarchy. 

NATIONAL SECURITY THE REAL OBJECTIVE 


Loathsome and unnecessary as war is, it is not the greatest thing in the world 
to be feared. 

When one of Hungary’s freedom fighters who made his way to this country a 
couple of weeks ago was interviewed, said he, “You Americans surprise me, You 
talk as though you were afraid of war.” He knew our history didn’t prove it. He 
knew as his dead classmates in Hungary had known that freedom is more 
precious than peace. 

From the point of view of the nation, it is national security that a nation 
places first. 

Security of independence from the dominance or threatened dominance of any 
other nation. 

Security of independence from other nation’s wars. 

Security from unwanted economic penetration and exploitation. Security 
from foreign infiltration, sabotage, reeducation, foreign propagandists, spies, and 
revolutionaries. 

Security in their own sovereign right to develop their own culture; set their 
own social customs, decide their own form of government, and carve out their 
own destiny as a nation. 

I believe it is this kind of security, this kind of sovereignty, that our country 
honestly and fervently wishes for every country in the world. Would that it 
were in our power to give it. But it is not within our power alone to give it. 

It was no less than President Hisenhower who once said that no nation on 
earth could achieve its own security by itself alone. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY ON TRIAL 


The world is engaged in the greatest political experiment of the ages, A world 
of rampant sovereign nation states is trying to see if it can’t have its cake and 
eat it too. They are trying to see if they can retain all of their national 
sovereignty and at the same time keep the peace by voluntary moral suasion. 
Twice in one generation they failed and lost all of our cake. 

In these present days we are again testing whether this concept of collective 
security with its voluntary self policing can be relied upon to keep. the peace. 


OUR NATION CASTS THE DIE 


Now just a few days ago our Nation was brought up to a crisis by this collec- 
tive security concept. We had to decide instantly whether to cast our lot on the 
side of what little semblance of law and order was symbolized in the U. N. or 
strike out on our own brand of policing and be classed as just another aggressor 
nation looking after its alliances and self-interest. 

To the everlasting credit of this country our President cast the die and placed 
us upon the side of the United Nations and whatever world law may later be 
evolved from it. We demonstrated to the world that our group interest in the 
U. N. was greater than our self-interest in certain alliances. Our stock went up 
with smaller nations. 

The other road would have meant complete submergence in our own nation- 
alism leading to world policing, international intrigue, and imperialism, We 
might then have found out how unpopular self-appointed policemen can be- 
come. Mr. Stassen says we can’t look to any international mechanism as an 
enforcing agent by itself. Then much less should anyone ever expect disarma- 
ment to be achieved by itself. 
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The reservations which governments seem prone to put upon their disarma- 
ment proposals in general and any enforcement provisions in particular are 
enough to make us ordinary folks wonder how serious all this “disarmament” 
talk is after all. 


GOVERN MENTS SHY AWAY FROM ENFORCEMENT 


The Soviet Union is not the only nation that takes advantage of the non- 
sovereign character of the U. N. and exercises its right of abstention or non- 
participation. One such instance on the part of the United States deserves 
attention in connection with this subject of disarmament. One authority’ 
states that the “United States has not accepted the idea of permitting a world 
agency to issue injunctions against violations.” 

Our State Department is said to refuse to support the U. N. International Law 
Commission in its work on a Draft Code of Offenses Against the Peace and 
Security of Man. That would define acts of aggression as committed by indi- 
viduals rather than nations, on the grounds that our country “is not prepared 
to subject its citizens to those regular and continuing processes of investigation, 
prosecution, and trial by international agencies which would be necessary for 
real enforcement of an international criminal code” (Shaw’s letter). 

This stand would appear to place our country in the position of giving tacit 
approval to the prosecution of citizens of other countries for acts of aggression 
(as in Nuremberg war trials) but exempt our own. 

Is it possible to have a foolproof disarmament plan under the jurisdiction of 
the present U. N. if any or all of the nations want to exempt their citizens from 
enforcement action? Would we want the Russians to be exempt from enforce- 
ment action? Can we expect the Soviets to accept enforceable jurisdiction of 
the control agency over any of their citizens who might violate disarmament 
agreements unless we also accept that jurisdiction? 

The rapidly changing picture as to what constitutes military strength makes 
it almost impossible to evaluate a nation’s military position only momentarily. 
By the time an agreement could be reached most of what it covered might have 
become obsolete. 


SOVEREIGNTY ISSUE 


Now we are all properly anxious to safeguard our national sovereignty, but I 
ask your committee to consider if the time has not arrived when in order to fur- 
ther guard the domestic effectiveness of our national sovereignty we should not 
give attention to the need for international sovereignty? If this were not already 
overdue why would the Committee for Economic Development way back in 1952 
have stated that “the free world cannot solve its most difficult economic prob- 
lems, nor defend itself against communism on the basis of absolute and 
unlimited national sovereignty”? 

Again, if the creation of international sovereignty could have any ill effect upon 
our Own sovereignty, why would Mr. Eisenhower have said way back there in 
1950 in speaking of the need for a world peace: “No nation would surrender one 
iota of its current national functions or authority, for none by itself now 
possesses a shred of responsibility to police the world”? (Address at Columbia 
University, March 1950.) 

We have had a long time since the U. N. was launched to get wise to this old 
bugaboo of sovereignty. I should like to assure this committee that not many 
of us are frightened by it any more. Most of us realize by now as well as you 
gentlemen or the President himself that any enforcement power that is to be 
exercised by the U. N. or any agency, inside or outside of it, will first involve the 
mutual creation by member nations of some sovereign authority to be exercised 
in the specified and limited area of national security from war. 

Now I believe we are all compelled to admit that peace cannot be enforced 
by the old league principle of voluntary participation and the “taking of col- 
lections” to finance willy-nilly some joint police action. 

The news every day reveals the embarrassing plight of the U. N. struggling 
along without properly constituted authority. The “good” nations obey. The 
“bad” nations don’t have to! When such a noble organization has to be party 
to such injustice would it be any wonder if the Secretary-General became a victim 
of nausea and our own Secretary of State lost his treasured patience. 


* Jerome H. Spingarn—Is Disarmament Possible? 
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I somehow feel that the righting of this double standard, which Mr. Dulles 
regretfully acknowledged at NATO yesterday, is my responsibility, Mr. Chairman, 
and yours. 

Let’s face it. It seems to us that we must mean business when it comes to 
keeping the peace or quit talking about it. We cannot have our cake and eat it, 
too. Can our Nation, in the role of the leader of the free nations afford to remain 
stymied by the fetish of sovereignty? If we do not have this much courage do 
we merit leadership? 

What nation has any real sovereignty in world affairs today? Our Constitu- 
tion says only Congress can declare war. But who decided when the United 
States should enter World War II? The Japanese military leaders set the day 
and the hour. 

Fresh in our minds is the Suez erisis with Russia poised and threatening. 

Who knows on how slender a thread hung the possibility of world war III? 

When the imprudent action of even our friends may trigger off a chain reaction 
that affects our security, then how effective actually is our sovereignty in that 
area? 

The world has become so small that the ability of any nation to achieve self- 
determination of destiny in world affairs has become increasingly watered down. 
That portion of a nation’s sovereignty in the world area has become more and 
more useless, obsolete, and ineffective. Therefore aren’t we kidding ourselves to 
talk about giving up any sovereignty? 

On the other hand we have the opportunity to validate that same useless 
portion of our sovereignty by pooling it with like portions contributed by other 
nations for the same mutual purpose that we wish accomplished; namely, 
national security from war. Thus we not only revive the useless portion of our 
own sovereignty but we regain a measure of control of our own destiny as a 
nation. Instead of giving up anything as a sacrifice, we would have made a 
contribution which would help to create some much needed international 
sovereignty where none ever existed before. A pretty good bargain considering 
the trade-in value of our old sovereignty. 

So where does this leave the United States whose leaders have the duty of 
enhancing and safeguarding our national security? 

Mr. Chairman, I join the many others who have testified before your committee 
in urging a program directed toward the creation of a sovereign world peace 
authority with the following attributes: 


1. To be open to all peace-loving nations of the world, without regard to 
race or form of government. 

2. To be endowed with full sovereignty in the limited field of keeping the 
peace, and to exercise no jurisdiction in other areas not specifically delegated 
to it constitutionally by participating nations, 

8. Membership to be by ratification and irrevocable. 


Many approaches have been suggested for achieving such an international au- 
thority. Some might be more feasible than others, depending upon the forces 
playing upon the problem at a given time. The important thing is that a start be 
made immediately. 

One approach might be through charter revision ; by which the United Nations 
itself might be endowed with supranational authority under constitutional 
limitations. If there were sufficient and proper buildup of public opinion among 
the world’s peoples it might be accomplished in a few years. There is a charter 
review conference soon. 

However, it may be expected that since the Russians are committed to world 
domination, they will bitterly oppose any move to create an overhead au- 
thority. Not only will they oppose it over themselves, but over other nations 
as well. This is true because it would mean strengthening the forces opposed 
to them. Right at this point lies all the more reason why the forces of freedom 
should push for the accomplishment of such a peace authority. It is an oppor- 
tunity to force the issue with the Russians; force them to cast their lot for 
organized security in peace and freedom, or expose themselves as the black- 
cuards bent on mischief and world domination. Before the world, it would 
give the lie to their mouthings of peace and disarmament. If we are to secure 
the sympathetic cooperation of other more or less neutral nations in our later 
struggle with communism, it is importaat that these nations have the earliest 
possible opportunity to see and realize the true nature and intent of Soviet 
policy. On the other hand, if the Soviets could be won over at the start; could 
be induced to repudiate their ambition to dominate the world; could find their 
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self-interest served by the national security offered in such a world body (all 
of which is considered doubtful), then confidence, national security for all, and 
disarmament could all fall into place for realization. 

There would have to be safeguards imposed to make sure the Soviet Union 
or any other country could not sabotage the organization by “joining” for the 
ulterior purpose of prostituting it, and rendering it ineffective, much as she did 
the U. N. The cardinal point in my whole thesis is this: As long as the 
nations of the free world continue to shy away from the creation of a world 
level sovereignty to effect mutual national security, just that long, we will 
continue to play the game of nationalism with the Soviet Union. Just that 
long will we continue to be thwarted and stymied by Russia at every turn in 
disarmament negotiations. Just that long will we permit, yes and unwillingly 
encourage, Russia to make political inroads upon the free world and extend 
the Iron Curtain further and further. Just that long will she be able to acceler- 
ate her cold war, aggression tactics, and, by her “divide and conquer” policy, 
eventually wear down the free world. Nature abhors a vacuum, but Russia 
loves an authority vacuum on the world level! Now, Mr. Chairman, the testi- 
mony of both Mr. Stassen and Mr. Dulles indicates that even if we should 
successfully negotiate a disarmament agreement with the Russians, the best 
we could hope for would be a continued “balance of terror.” 

Mr. Dulles told your committee that he did not consider that the “situation of 
mutual deterrence through terror was a very satisfactory condition on which 
to go on living forever.” In answer to Senator Hickenlooper of your committee 
speaking of the desirability of a superior enforcement power which is not now 
inherent in the U. N., Mr. Dulles stated that the creation and use of enforcement 
power through the U. N. is a sound long-range approach that we should look 
forward to whenever conditions permit it. That is the cue, Mr. Chairman, 
that we would like to see your committee take off from. That hopeless deadend 
balance of terror will not satisfy a lot of us Americans. 

We, the people, have patiently waited around for 11 years watching one 
disarmament plan after another go down to that familiar roadblock, the Soviet 
veto. 

It did not raise our hopes any when Governor Stassen told your committee 
that we could not envision an international force large enough to be effective 
against the United States or the Soviet Union and then he let it stand at 
that. Of course, that may be true under the present conditions, but do we 
always have to have present conditions? Can’t we ever look forward to en- 
forceable law? (We have no recourse but to rely upon your committee, the Con- 
gress, and the administration to take the lead in the U. N. in setting forth this 
goal. Shouldn’t we start now to develop a program that would hold before 
our people and other nations this attainable goal of enforcible world law referred 
to by the President? And should not such a program make clear why the goal 
cannot be attained immediately ; what prerequisite conditions have to be created 
first; and what preliminary steps have to be taken; and what their approxi- 
mate order is? Inasmuch as this goal involves the issue of sovereignty, should 
not the people be prepared ahead of time, so that when the critical time comes 
for our Government to act, our leaders can know that they have the informed 
support and approval of their people back home? There are many discussion 
groups, community clubs, peace societies, etc., that would be glad to cooperate 


with any agency of our Government that would direct and coordinate such 
patriotic educational work. 


Senator Symineron. Our next witness is Mr. Louis T. Iglehart, 
Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Iglehart ? 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS T. IGLEHART, JR., PUBLIC RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR, ST. LOUIS’ EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION STATION, 
KETC 


Mr, Ietenarr. I think, sir, with your concurrence, if I may I will 
not read my entire statement but I would like to comment on certain 
pertinent portions of it. 

Senator Symineton. We would be glad to have you read it. 

Mr. Iecenmarr. All right,sir, Perhaps I will then, 
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I am Louis T. Iglehart, Jr., public relations director for St. Louis’ 
educational television station, KETC. I am testifying for myself, 
representing no organization. I would like, with your indulgence, to 
indicate my attitude toward the subject of disarmament by a brief 
personal narrative. 


EXPERIENCES AND CONVICTIONS OF THE WITNESS 


In July of 1953, I sent a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, sub- 
mitting my resignation as a Regular officer in the United States 
Marine Corps. At that time I held the rank of captain, was a jet 
fighter pilot with combat experience in World War II and Korea 
with a total service of over 10 years. My decision to resign was a 
difficult one, since I had accepted a Regular commission in 1946 in- 
tending to make a career of professional military service. I was then 
past the halfway mark toward retirement at three-fourths base pay. 
I had no professional skill or training other than that of a marine and 
a fighter pilot, since I had spent my entire adult life in the service of 
the United States. 

If I may interject a moment here, Senator, this personnel excursion 
may seem in a certain way irrelevant but I want to establish one 
thing. You’know most of the witnesses who are appearing before 
you have claims as elder statesmen in their particular field or some 
professional stature or knowledge. I want to indicate my deep per- 
sonal interest and personal concern and gain by what experience has 
indicated here. My decision to abandon the profession of arms is di- 
rectly related to the problem which occupies the attention of this sub- 
committee—disarmament, 

The marriage of jet aircraft with nuclear weapons had convinced 
me that mine was the first generation of military men who must find 
a substitute for force. Although I had given some thought to this 
difficulty before, the true dimensions of the problem were not ap- 
parent to me until the fall of 1952, when I was assigned to a special 
school on atomic weapons. There I learned in crushing detail pre- 
cisely what our scientists had created as instruments of mass de- 
struction. Previous testimony before this subcommittee of scientists 
and laymen alike, impressively documents and enlarges this point, 
so I will not labor it here. 


PREVENTION, NOT THE WINNING OF WAR, ONLY RATIONAL GOAL 


The conclusion which flowed from the clear realization of our 
ability to destroy civilization are not unique, but I repeat them here 
for emphasis—it is clear that war as a means of settling political dis- 
putes is a luxury we in the 20th century cannot afford; the “family” 
of weapons are valuable only so long as they are not used; finally, it 
is distressingly apparent that the first casualties in any way employ- 
ing these weapons will be the institutions and human values which 
make life supportable for us. 

Finally, the classic justification for any national military organ- 
ization has been its ability to protect the lives, property, and values 
of its citizens. This, in our era of nuclear weapons, is a self-defeating 
and impossible task. The traditional and semirational goal of po- 
litical victory has been completely eliminated—now only a barren 
revenge and mutual devastation remain. 
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For these reasons, I therefore determined to leave professional 
military life and seek an area where I might apply my individual 
effort to what I believe to be the only rational goal in our age, and 
that is, the prevention, not the winning of war. 

Parenthetically, I might say, Senator, upon resigning my commis- 
sion I went to work for an organization of citizens whose principal 
purpose was to strengthen the United Nations into an organization 
capable of enforcing international disarmament. And since that 
time I have been in an educational television station pursuing this 
same goal, 

NUCLEAR DETERRENTS INSUFFICIENT 


In this connection, a policy of nuclear deterrents, gradual, limited, 
selective, or otherwise, may eel: but it will not prevent war; NATO, 
SEATO, Baghdad, or any of these time-proved failures in this arid 
area of pacts, alliances, or balances of power will not prevent war; 
the United Nations, as has been eloquently shown in testimony and 
present facts, as presently constituted will not prevent war; air, 
ground, and naval superiority, of American or other design, will not 
prevent war. A Cabinet rank appointment in the area of disarma- 
ment will not prevent war. Exhorting our fellow men to higher re- 
ligious, moral, or ethical conduct will not insure the prevention of 
war; and I might add in spite of its hopeful nature the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament will not prevent war. 

No; only disarmament, once the property of amiable—or danger- 
ous—eccentrics, will be adequate. Universal, enforcible, disarma- 
ment—about which we hear much, and are hearing much, in the 
abstract, but precious little in concrete cost accounting—is the goal. 

We must make a leap of imagination comparable to that of our 
physicists who split the atom. We must make the effort to span a 
thousand years in a few months if our frail political institutions are to 
be capable of containing this awesome force. 


NEEDED: A MANHATTAN PROJECT FOR DISARMAMENT 


As I see it, Senator, this is the central task of your subcommittee: 
to propose and set going a disarmament effort in the spirit and on 
the ambitious scale of the Manhattan project. The testimony which 
you have gathered thus far has revealed many interesting proposals 
and imaginative approaches. The very fact of your presence here is 
encouraging, but if you do not go all the way through by establishing 
a mechanism adequate to the size and complexity of our greatest 
problem, then we shall surely fail. 

I would like to venture, sir, at this point, to express a disagreement 
with Dr. Arthur Compton, who appeared before you this morning. 
I do this at a double risk. He happens to be my boss at this time. 
But I will do it anyway. 

I do feel what I am proposing here—and it is necessarily over- 
simplified because of the space limitations—what I am proposing is 
a crash program for disarmament similar to the one that has brought 
us the atomic weapon. 

This has been touched on by Mr. Inglis, I think, more fully in pre- 
vious testimony before your subcommittee. Mr. Lentz indicated 
certain dimensions of somewhat the same thing. 
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FUNCTION OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EXPERTS 


I am proposing, in addition, the creation of a body, an international 
body, such as the one you questioned Doctor Compton about this 
morning, an international congress of scientists, educators, political 
scientists, economists, labor experts—all of the gentlemen with pro- 
fessional skills that count in this area of disarmament. 

I feel this hasn’t been done. Our efforts thus far in disarmament 
have been woefully inadequate, fitful and with no coherence, part 
propaganda and part prayer. Millions and billions of dollars, even, 
must be provided for research, study, and development of new ideas. 
Our leaders must be encouraged to take the bold, the imaginative, the 
unorthodox path in seeking a safe passage out of this anarchic jungle. 
Neither pious wishes for peace nor petulent denunciation of godless 
Russia will help us here. If we say and mean that the Russians un- 
derstand nothing but force, this betrays our own moral and intellectual 
bankruptcy. 


THE SURRENDER OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


We want peace, but we must learn to know and want those things 
without which peace is impossible. We shall have to consign to the 
waste bin of history some of our comfortable and comforting notions. 
We must see that this is one world, that international law is a mockery 
without international government—and I say that word, Senator, 
without apology, that “sovereignty” is a dead cat and should be given 
a decent and speedy burial. 

We cannot continue to muddle through in the naive hope that nuclear 
war is impossible because it is horrible. Our time is limited. The 
men who helped design and build the first atomic bomb tell us it is 
“2 minutes to midnight.” James Warburg describes this perilous 
period of transition rightly, I think, as one in which it is “too soon for 
world government and too late for anything less.” I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to that idea. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S PRIME RESPONSIBILITY 


This committee could perform no greater service to America and all 
mankind than to spearhead a massive frontal assault on this extraor- 
dinarily complex issue of disarmament. You must help to set it 
in its true perspective—not a utopian quest, not the 20th century Holy 
Grail, certainly not as a quaint but politically expedient notion to 
which we pay sporadic lipservice, but the indispensable prerequisite to 
any meaningful survival of civilized life. 

Senator, the hour is late, the stakes are enormous, and our task most 
urgent. I say, “Let’s get at it.” a ape 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Iglehart, 1 congratulate you on your 
thought-provoking paper. I want to make this comment, if I may. 


DIPLOMACY AND DISARMAMENT 


The theory of di Sa as I understand it, is to win friends for our 
C 


country all over the wor 


; and the idea of disarmament is part of 
the effort. 
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You think we ought to get at it. Iam sure the President had that 
‘in mind when he appointed Governor Stassen as his, in effect, Secre- 
tary of Peace. I am sure our subcommittee has the same desire. 

Just what do you mean by “get at it”? 

Mr. Ictenarr. All right, sir, I would like to comment on that. 

First of all, I think I would disagree with you on the object of 
diplomacy here, that it sometimes is the—an attempt to win friends 
by our policies in certain directions, and you would construe a pursuit 
toward disarmament as one of the facets of a sound diplomatic ap- 
proach. ; 

I would differ with you there in that I would like to see disarmament 
separated as a logical and legitimate goal, an objective separate and 
apart from any diplomatic or political objective we are pursuing at the 
same time. 

I think, as we have done already, we tend to get our objectives con- 
fused and to tie disarmament to pressing political setups. I know 
that they are important but I think they tend to obscure our viewpoint. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you be in favor of unilateral disarma- 
ment today ¢ 

Mr. Ie_teHarr. No, sir; I would not. I would be much more in 
favor of what Mr. Lentz characterized as unilateral disarmament 
preparation; and I don’t believe, sir—truly, this is not a question of 
lack of faith in the President’s good intentions, nor your own, nor the 
committee’s desire that this thing, these things, be done, but again I feel 
that we are not—we are making only pitiful gestures—the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stassen, who is terrifically iisiiotiraria. 

Senator Symrineron. I was trying to get your position in a little 


more detail, so we are sure we understand what is in your mind. 
Mr. Ietenarr. All right, sir. 
Senator Symrneron. You say, “intense disarmament preparation.” 
What do you mean by that? 


MEANING OF “INTENSE DISARMAMENT PREPARATION” 


Mr. Ictenarr. I would mean by that this, sir: that I think as I 
recommended in a paragraph on page—the bottom of page 3, I think, 
sir—this is the essence of what I am proposing as a practical matter 
that we do: 

I am proposing a crash program comparable in scale and in finances, 
manpower resources, that brought us the atomic weapon. 

You have gathered in the course of this testimony——— 

Senator Symineron. I am trying to follow your thought. What 
would that be? We know what the money does, say in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It is a matter of record where it goes. Separate 
classifications are involved which wouldn’t be true in this case. 

Suppose we take $4 billion of the taxpayers’ money this year for 
disarmament. What are we going to do with it? 

Mr. Ierenart. All right, sir, if you will remember—again I would 
like to draw a parallel between the Manhattan project, because I am 
interested in the spirit in which the general undertook to solve a col- 
lection problem. 

As you will remember in Dr. Compton’s book, at the outset not 
many of the people knew what they were after, it had never been seen 
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in any tangible form, never been produced in any quantity, and they 
were not certain it could be done. 

Senator Symineton. The reason for the atomic bomb was because 
some people came to the President and said it could be done; and so, 
even though they weren’t sure, they knew that they were, going for a 
practical physical result. 

If you get the money, comparable to that of the Manhattan proj- 
ect, let’s say $4 billion 

Mr. Icienart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. What are you going to do with that money ? 

Mr. Icutenart. Well, sir, in order to set one a somewhat tangible 
goal comparable to the uranium they were looking for in the Man- 
hattan project, I would say this: 

First of all, in going to the President, which I think was an ex- 
cellent suggestion, we believe; (1) That it is possible to devise a work- 
able disarmament program which can be for the mutual advantage of 
all the nations of the world, that it is possible, it is practicable and 
that what it needs is the care, professional care, attention, and re- 
sources that it has thus far not had. 

That there is in all of these proposals that have been made, there is 
contained here enough information, enough incisive judgment, enough 
professional knowledge in all the problems across the spectrum so we 
can get a workable disarmament proposal not only acceptable to the 
pantes States but to the rest of the world and I include Soviet Russia 
in that. 

‘ Senator Symrneron. Let me ask you another question along these 
ines: 
DISARMAMENT AND THE REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


Would you want to separate the question of disarmament in Europe 
from the political question of the reunification of Germany ? 

Mr. Ictenarr. Yes, sir; I would. I think this—now, if I under- 
stand your question rightly here you are asking me, would I go ahead 
and try to pursue some disarmament agreement with Russia in the 
absence of the unification of Germany as a prior condition, 

Senator Symineton. Every day that goes by we are anxious to talk 
to Russia. I am not talking for the administration but I am sure we 
are anxious to talk disarmament, every day, with the Russians to any 
extent we can, 

My question is, inasmuch as reunification of Germany is so. basic, 
with everything that has to do with permanent world .peace, would 
you segregate disarmament from that vitally important problem of 
diplomacy ? 


POLITICAL DIFFERENCES IN OTHER AREAS 


Mr. Ictenart, Well, sir, you are—I am speaking way over my head 
at this point since I am neither a statesman nor a political scientist. 
I would venture, of course, an opinion. _ I would like to see those goals 
pursued somewhat separately. I realize you can’t cut them down. in 
the middle with a knife, but. if it isn’t unification of Germany itis the 
Middle East situation which must be settled prior to that... If it,isn’t 
this, it is the Communist Chinese situation. The idea that there can 


be a multiplication of apace, political differences between us and 
the Soviet Union which can tend to crush and color and disrupt the 
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movement toward disarmament agreement, I think if they were pur- 
sued simultaneously and if enough effort is put into both fields, that 
you might find that there is a parallel progress being made in both 
areas and not out here in some kind of an infinity where they meet. 


IS SOVIET UNION AMENABLE ONLY TO FORCE? 


Senator Symineton. My final question: “If we say and mean that 
the Russians understand nothing but force, this betrays our own moral 
and intellectual bankruptcy,” what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Ietenart. First of all, may I say, Senator, by using the collec- 
tive “we” I was not speaking either of the group gathered here in this 
room nor of the citizens of the United States as a whole. 

I think you will agree, however, in many circles that have written 
publications, speeches, and so forth, this idea continues to recur. I 
think—I do think it is being reduced somewhat in recent years, but 
the idea, I used to hear it quite a lot when I would discuss this problem 
with individuals, that well, you can see, they said that Soviet Russia, 
obviously the Communists, don’t understand anything but force. So 
all of these things were Utopian schemes, so we must continue not only 
to maintain a strong Military Establishment but we must continue to 
build and be prepared to use it, 

Well, now 

Senator Symineron. I interrupt, if I may, on that. 

I have been on this committee since its inception. 

Mr. Ietenarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symmneron. I would like very much for you to place in 
the record—because we want tangible evidence to guide us in the rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee to the Senate—any practical illus- 
tration of where the Soviet Communists have recognized something 
besides force. 

Mr. Ieuenart. In the political area, I might say that we have won 
several minor victories in the matter of votes in the United Nations, 
on their retirement early in 1946 from the Middle East, in Iran, where 
they were susceptible to a certain amount of moral pressure. Now, 
how much of political pressure was under that, I don’t know. 

Senator Symineton. The Soviet Government was never in Iran. 

Mr. Ietemart. No, sir; I didn’t intend to say that. 

Senator Symineton, I thought you said they retired from Iran. 


REASSESSMENT OF RUSSIAN MOTIVES DESIRABLE 


Mr. Ierenart. Well, their. projected movement in that area was 
prevented. If I may, I would like to clarify this, Senator, very 
briefly here. 

First of all, I think you brought me into your area, into answerin 
a question on a premise which I don’t subscribe to that if, even if, 
there is no instance, to take the extreme case, where Soviet Russia has 
not been amenable to anything except force or the threat of it, I still 
don’t think it is relevant to my point here because, as I see it, we are 
in this critical area where the natural, the righteous, the just reaction 
is going to be the favorable one. 

If we do use force at this time in our lives, I think it is 7 to 
mean absolutely the end of civilization here as we know it. So what 
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I mean here is we must transcend the temptation to believe and to 
see that the Russians will not respond to anything but force and con- 
tinue to pursue the ideas of disarmament, just as hard as we ever 
have before. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you very much, Mr. Iglehart, for your 
interesting paper. 

Mr. Ietenartr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And your appearance before the committee. 

Our next witness is Dr. Paul Zentay. Is he here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Symineron. He is not here. 

Our next witness will be Mrs. Claribel Peters Rodewald. 

Mrs. Ropewaxp. Yes; I am here. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARIBEL PETERS RODEWALD, MEMBER, 
ST. LOUIS BRANCH, WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Senator Symineton. Do you have a statement, Mrs. Rodewald ? 

Mrs. Ropewa.b. Yes, indeed; Ido. I will be very happy to read it, 
and I will keep within the 10 minutes’ time. 

My name is Mrs. Claribel Peters Rodewald, and I live at 738 South 
Hanley Road, Clayton, Mo. I am speaking for the St. Louis branch 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

I would like to thank the subcommittee, and particularly to con- 
gratulate you, Senator Symington and Senator Humphrey, for your 
tireless efforts to hear and air all viewpoints pertaining to disarma- 
ment. 

In our opinion, it is through such public education and discussion 
that the American people can see clearly the issues involved, and 
bring to bear the weight of public opinion which will help our Gov- 
ernment to evolve a policy that will be likely to result in disarmament. 

The goal of our organization, since its founding at The Hague in 
Holland, in 1915, has always been to work for those conditions neces- 
sary to achieve total universal disarmament and to free the world’s 
resources for human progress. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom held 
an international congress this past summer in Birmingham, England, 
attended by 250 women representatives from 12 countries. With your 
permission, I would like to submit for the record some of the resolu- 
tions from this meeting dealing with the problem of disarmament. 

Senator Symneoton. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The resolutions referred to are as follows: ) 


WoMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 13TH CONGRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM, JULY 23-28, 1956 


REPORT OF COMMISSION I ON NUCLEAR ENERGY 


This 13th International Congress of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, recognizing that the construction of nuclear reactors for the 
supply of power is bound to proceed in technically developed countries, both for 
their own use and for export purposes, urges— 

(1) that adequate support, financial and scientific, should be given to re- 
search and development in connection with the production of power from 
water, wind, and sun, and that this should be promoted internationally for 
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the benefit of those countries not yet in a position to initiate or support it 
alone ; 

(2) that all decisions concerning the location of power stations of what- 
ever kind should be based on human need and on suitability of site and 
not on conside.ations of military strategy ; 

(3) that nuclear reactors and their products should not be used for the 
production of weapons or for the supply of power for military purposes; 

(4) that the Inte:national Atomic Energy Authority, organized within 
the framework of the United Nations, should be representative of all na- 
tions and should promote free and equal cooperation in the field of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy ; 

(5) that both workers in nuclear industries and the general public should 
be protected by national legislation which should conform to international 
regulations. International inspection should be organized by the Atomic 
Energy Authority and should be conce:ned as much with the day-to-day 
protection of the public as with possible violation of any future disarmament 
agreements ; 

(6) that special international control and inspection should be devoted 
to the welfaie of workers in mines where radioactive materials are a pri- 
mary or secondary product, and to the effect of the proximity of dumps 
from these mines on the health of local inhabitants. Details of health 
records should be kept and made available to the public. No considerations 
of secrecy should be allowed to hamper the citizen in the exercise of his 
responsibility ; 

(7) that the International Atomic Energy Authority should conduct con- 
tinuing research on radiation hazards and protective measu.es, should col- 
lect reliable statistics from all parts of the world and should publish from 
time to time considered conclusions and recommendations in connection with 
these investigations ; 

(8) that there should be immediate intensification and redirection of 
scientific effort, on a world basis, toward the solution of problems relating 
to the contamination of land, air, and water (including their flora and fauna) 
whether by atomic explosions or by the disposal of radioactive wastes. In 
this respect also, no considerations of secrecy should operate to hinder 
such investigations or the publication of their conclusions. 

We recommend te our own sections that further study be given: (a) to edu- 
cational problems (see especially the paper presented by Madame Andree Jouve) ; 
(b) to problems connected with the development of international law and to its 
application to nations and individuals. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE CESSATION OF EXPERIMENTS FOR THE 
TESTING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


This 13th International Congress of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom strongly urges a cessation of further tests of nuclear weapons 
on the following grounds: 

(1) That these experiments are an expression of suspicion and fear (and 
of the desire for military prestige), and that they promote and provoke com- 
petition in the manufacture of still more dangerous weapons of war; 

(2) That they, like all other preparations for war, are a waste of money, 
materials, and human effort that ought to be expended on the relief of suf- 
fering, want, and ignorance; 

(3) That they are a violation of human rights, since they cause and have 
caused distress to the Marshall Islanders and other unwilling and innocent 
human beings; 

(4) That, on an immense scale, they cause suffering and death to animals, 
birds, and fishes exposed to their effects ; 

(5) That they contaminate international waters (without any interna- 
tional mandate) ; 

(6) That they add, even if at present only a small amount, to the quan- 
tity of irradiation of every inhabitant of the world, with the consequent 
hazards to health of this and future generations, as recent official reports 
have pointed out; 

(7) That unless the great powers set an example, it will become more dif- 
ficult at a later stage to prevent an increase in the rate of such tests when 
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other countries develop nuclear power stations and are able, if they wish, 
to develop nuclear weapons also; 

(8) That an agreement to suspend further experiments would create 
a new climate of hope and confidence and would prove to be a first step 
toward a genuine universal and total disarmament. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSION III ON DISARMAMENT 


The destructive potentialities of nuclear energy confirm the belief held by 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom for the 41 years 
of its existence that the only practical basis for security and the most feasible 
is total, universal disarmament. 

We believe that because of the great urgency to halt the arms race, advantage 
Should be taken, not only of such limited progress as has been made toward 
reaching a disarmament agreement, but still more of the possibility of suggesting 
new approaches to the problem. 

We propose: 

(1) An immediate ban on all further tests of nuclear weapons, with 
particular attention to halting the perfection of new means of delivery 
through the development of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

(2) A freeze on all armaments as well as a halt on the rearmament of 
disarmed nations, in order that negotiations for a comprehensive disarma- 
ment agreement may be carried out free from the tensions of an arnis race, 

(3) A United Nations disarmament treaty embodying a progressive reduc- 
tion in armament expenditure of 10 percent each year for the next 5 years 
and the use of the funds so released for economic development in their own 
and/or other countries. 

(4) A well-planned transition to an economy based on human needs and 
the redirection of social, economic, and foreign policies to nonmilitary pro- 
grams, because of the immediate necessity to raise the living standard of 
the majority of the people of the world. 

The effect of the arms race creates not security, but heightened tensions. An 
example of this is the unhappy situation in the Middle East, where arms supplied 
by nations competing for positions of power have aggravated problems which 
demand not force, but patient negotiations through the United Nations. Such 
solutions are rendered almost impossible by the mounting arms in this, as in 
other, areas. 

Consistent with the aims of the WILPF is the belief that ends and means 
must coincide. World law must replace force as a determining factor in solving 
international problems. We therefore commit ourselves to vigorous support of 
nonviolence in human relations, both at personal and international levels. To 
this end we should encourage in our sections the study and development of the 
techniques of nonviolence, as seen in social agencies and other community 
activities, and support those who, under the most difficult circumstances, lead 
the way. 

Only the unflinching determination of an informed public opinion will achieve 
these ends. This lays upon the WILPF the duty to create and express this 
opinion. In the belief that this problem transcends all others, we urge that 
work for disarmament should have priority in our united efforts for peace and 
freedom. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS OF MODERN WAR 


Mrs. Ropewatp. Disarmament has always been considered a desir- 
able goal, though viewed by some as utopian. Wars have long been 
considered by thinking people as creating more problems than they 
have solved. Arms races have always added to tensions rather than 
easing them. But, today we are forced to reexamine these problems 
in a totally new context—in the age of nuclear fission, when war may 
mean the end of civilization, when even the act of arming is resulting 
in the contamination of our food supply, affecting the health of our 
children and unborn generations. In this new atomic age, disarma- 


ment is a matter of necessity; ending the arms race, a matter of ur- 
gency. 
Ss 
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DANGERS IN NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING 


[International agreement to end H-bomb testing should be our first 
order of business. It should be an easy agreement to get, because the 
large H-bomb explosions are self-detecting and require no inspection. 
In his column in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of October 26, 1956 
(submitted here for the record) Walter Lippmann argues that a 
properly negotiated agreement is unlikely to be violated short of the 
decision to start a third world war. He also says that such an agree- 
ment is the proper subject for international control because of the 
fallout danger, and that: 


No nation, especially not this Nation, can afford to have a policy which refuses 
to recognize that the world community has a legitimate interest which must be 
protected. 


(The article referred to is as follows:) 


[St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 26, 1956] 


WALTER LIPPMANN: PRESIDENT’s Boms Facts Back S?PrEVENSON 


WASHINGTON.—Were the hydrogen bomb tests not involved in the campaign, 
and therefore at once exaggerated and oversimplified, what precisely is the 
substantial issue between President Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson? 

Basically, it is whether the testing of the big hydrogen bombs presents a 
special problem, requiring a special solution, distinct from and different from the 
problems posed by all the other weapons, including the atomic bombs and the 
smaller hydrogen bombs, The Governor’s position, when it is precisely defined, 
which, it has not always been, is that the big hydrogen bombs are a special 
problem which can and should be dealt with without waiting for a general agree- 
ment covering the regulation of all armaments. 

The President’s position is that the big H-bombs cannot and should not be 
limited unless and until there is a general agreement, with satisfactory safe- 
guards of inspection and control, on all weapons. 

On this basie issue there is little doubt, 1 submit, that the Governor has the 
better of the argument. It does not follow, I hasten to add, that the Governor’s 
solution of the problem is satisfactory. 


OTHER NATIONS AFFECTED 


What cannot be denied successfully is that the big hydrogen bombs are a special 
problem, and a close reading of the President’s statement of Tuesday, including 
the accompanying memorandum of the experts, gues a long way to justify this 
conclusion, 

The explosion of big hydrogen bombs is a special problem because the fallout 
is not confined to the country which is testing the bomb. It can and it does 
pollute the air of neighboring countries. When, for example, the Soviets exploded 
a big bomb last September, there was a fallout in Norway which was about 10 
times as highly radioactive as the normal atmosphere. 

Aceording to the specialists “the absorption rate was about one-tenth of the 
international norm for dangerous radiation.” This was all very well. But it 
did not reassure and it did not please the Norwegians. 

The fact was that poison was being dumped on Norway without their having 
anything to say about whether it should be dumped, about how often it should 
be dumped, and what was the legitimate amount of poison that could or should 
be dumped upon them. 

The Norwegians were in the position of a man who finds that every now and 
then his neighbor puts some arsenic in his morning coffee, accompanied by the 
assurance that it is not enough arsenic to kill him. There is no denying, it seems 
to me, that because of the fallout on other countries the testing of big hydrogen 
bombs is the legitimate concern of the international community. 
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OFFICIALS ADMIT PROBLEM 


The testing is a proper and a necessary subject of international regulations. 
And no nation, especially not this Nation, can afford to have a policy which re. 
fuses to recognize that the world community has a legitimate interest which must 
be protected. 

In the Tuesday document from the White House, the accompanying memoran- 
dum of the experts admits the basic fact—that the big bombs are a special prob- 
lem. The President’s statement itself attempts to argue away the importance 
of this basic fact. But in section 2 of their memorandum, the experts speaking 
of fallout say that the phenomenon of fallout from atomic weapons has been 
known since the first tests in July 1945. 

The experts then go on to say that fallout “acquired a greatly increased im- 
portance with the advent of early thermonuclear (hydrogen) weapons although 
the objectionable fallout of an atomic explosion, especially the component stron- 
tium—90, is the result of atomic fission, which is the specific reaction in existing 
small atomic weapons.” 

The question we may ask about this not very clear sentence is why did fallout 
acquire increased importance with the first hydrogen bomb tests? The answer 
of commonsense is that the much bigger bombs caused a much bigger fallont. 

The President’s own statement confirms the conclusion that there is a real dif- 
ference between the smaller and the bigger bombs. In spite of the caustic argu- 
ment that all bombs have some fallout—so why single out the big ones—the 
President says, “it is true that tests of very large weapons would probably be 
detected when they occur.” He believes we have detected practically all such 
tests to date. 

BASIS OF COUNTERMEASURE 


Why have we detected them? Because the fallout is not confined to the terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union. This would seem to settle the issue as to whether 
or not the big hydrogen bombs are a special problem. 

The President and the Governor have also had a difference of opinion as to how 
an agreement to suspend the testing of the big bombs could be enforced. The 
Governor has said that if the Soviet Union broke the agreement by exploding a 


big bomb, our reply would be to resume exploding our own bombs. 

The President's argument has been that we could do nothing and that we would 
be set back dangerously in the race of armaments. 

Neither of them, it seems to me, has visualized correctly the situation which 
would exist. Let us suppose that an international treaty had been negotiated in 
the United Nations which stipulated that bombs of a certain size—big enough to 
cause fallout and big enough therefore to be detected—may not be exploded. 

Let us suppose, which I believe we ought to insist upon, that the treaty stated 
that the illegal explosion of such a big bomb is an international crime of which 
the United Nations shall at once take cognizance. 


WAR OR SANCTIONS 


The violation of the treaty would at once precipitate an international crisis. 
The United States and its allies would have the right to take the position that the 
violator of the agreement has committed an act which was premliminary to war, 
like mobilizing on the frontier of a country, and that counter-measures, col- 
lectively if possible, singly if necessary, were justified. 

The reply to a violation would not be, it seems to me, anything so tame as 
Governor Stevension’s suggestion that our own testing be resumed. Nor would 
it be anything so abject as doing nothing except complain that we had lost the 
race of armaments. 

What would happen is that the violation of an agreement of this critical 
character would precipitate either war or sanctions that were the very nearest 
thing to war. 

An international treaty to suspend the testing of bombs big enough to be de- 
tected abroad, big enough therefore to pollute the air abroad, would—if it were 
properly negotiated—stand no greater chance of being violated than many of our 
— agreements—for example the agreement which enables us to stay in West 

erlin. 

Like those agreements it would be observed unless the Soviet Union decided to 
start the third world war. And if the Soviet Union decided to do that, it wil! not 


start the war by testing an experimental bomb. It will start it by using the 
proven bombs it already has. 
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Mrs. Ropewauip. We must heed the warning of our respected scien- 
tists that an end to H-bomb testing is necessary for health and humani- 
tarian reasons. As women, concerned with the future of our children 
and the human race, we urge that while the slightest doubt exists that 
thermonuclear tests are hazardous to human life, there shall be no 
further future testing. 

Nor can there be reliance on smaller atomic weapons—lI will have 
to quote Commissioner Murray again. He was quoted all morning 
long. Nevertheless, he did say before your committee— 


if you split these things up and make them smaller, there will be more radio 
active material. 


BAN ON INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom urges 
the United States also to seek agreement with other leading powers for 
a ban on the development of intercontinental ballastic missiles, and for 
setting a United Nations control organ to assure the observance of this 
ban. 

At that point I would like to oe Tennyson, and I am thinking 
of what happened last week at Bakersfield, in Florida: “We shot a 
missile into the air; it came to earth we know not where.” 

Our Government must put forth a comprehensive plan for dis- 
armament in the United Nations Disarmament Commission. Disarm- 
ament means reducing arms down to the level where no nation is 
capable of making war on another. It is only when we reach this 
level that we will have the security from war that we seek. 


However, we visualize arriving at this goal through stages of partial 
disarmament. We urge our Government to seek agreements which 


will facilitate the development of a state of world disarmament, super- 
vised and enforced by the United Nations. Agreement should be 
based on the maximum possible controls and safeguards, but agree- 
ment should not be made contingent on the impossible goal of perfect 
inspection. Agreements are operative because they serve a common 
interest, are mutually advantageous, not because they are foolproof or 
perfect. 
REJECTION OF MILITARY FORCE 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom rejects 
the use of military force as an instrument of national policy. We urge 
our Government to use only peaceful approaches to international] orb. 
lems. We believe that the economic and social problems of the world 
today have no military solution, but call for peaceful, cooperative, 
long-term planning. 

We believe that world disarmament won’t come about in a vacuum. 
It will take more than the long and patient work of diplomats at the 
disarmament conference tables. There must be careful and inten- 
tional evolvement of peaceful and lawful patterns for handling inter- 
national disputes. We must develop habits and attitudes appropriate 
to people who don’t use the method of war. It means that nations must 
entrust to the United Nations responsibilities commensurate with its 
central role in the maintenance of peace. While we work for disarma- 
ment, we must learn to rely on law, on cooperation, and on the U. N. 
to prevent war. 


72880—57—pt. 1010 
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STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


We suggest the following ways in which our Government can hel 
to make the United Nations effective and to amen peaceful tech- 
niques which will make a disarmed world more possible: 

1. We urge that our Government use the U. N. as our main instru- 
ment for international relations. The effectiveness of the U. N. de- 
pends on the willingness of the nations to use it. Instead of building 
regional military alliances which keep the world organization weak, 
our Government should utilize United Nations resources for the set- 
tlement of problems. Our first thought when trouble arises between 
nations should be: What can the U. N. do about it? How can the 
U.N. be used to solve this problem ¢ 


FOREIGN AID 


2. The United States should more willingly and more generously 
give financial support to the United Nations and its agencies. We 
should channel through the U. N. more and more of our foreign eco- 
nomic assistance and investment that they may be divorced from mili- 
tary politics. Improved economic and social conditions in the less 
advanced countries will help to decrease international tensions, mak- 
ing disarmament more possible. The United States should support 
SUNFED, the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, without waiting for disarmament first. 

The costs of the United Nations will rise as it is given increasing 
responsibility for maintaining peace. The nations will have to raise 
the necessary funds. Our taxpayers and our Congress must under- 
stand this need and meet it appropriately. 


SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES FOR PEACE 


8. The United Nations is already getting some experience in the 
kinds of machinery it will need to control and enforce disarmament. 
The new International Atomic Energy Agency will use some measure 
of control and inspection; the United Nations emergency force now 
in the field teaches us some of the problems and requirements of en- 
forcement machinery. 

The Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation is an 
example of the use of an international scientific team on a matter which 
vitally concerns the welfare of all people. Other methods of approach- 
ing modern problems will emerge. The United States should con- 
tinue to aid in the development of the kinds of machinery which will 
make the U. N. in actuality an organization capable of keeping peace. 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, in the Saturday Review of December 9, 
suggested the creation of a United Nations Arms Information Agency 
which could report regularly to the world on the development, testing, 
presectean and possession of arms. A part of such an agency coulc 

a United Nations aerial reconnaissance patrol. Arms data made 


available from such reliable, impartial sources would become the basis 
for U. N. disarmament planning. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


4, The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom be- 
lieves that the U. N. should be fully representative of the diversity 
of the world community. If it is to control disarmament, it should 
be a universal organization, with all nations abiding by all disarma- 
ment agreements. We urge our Government to approve the admission 
of every nation which applies for eer p in the world organiza- 
tion. This will have to include the People’s Republic of China. 


RESPECT FOR THE AUTHORITY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


5. A disarmed world will need a public prepared to respect the 
authority of international law, whether it be in the form of an inter- 
national agreement, a treaty, or a decision of a world court. It is 
important that our actions and words now support the concept of 
international law. 

We, of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
encourage the voluntary acceptance by all nations of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice for legal disputes, 
and we urge the withdrawal of restrictive reservations which have 
been placed upon that jurisdiction by individual nations. 

We urge our Government to ratify the Genocide Convention, the 
Declaration of Human Rights, and other conventions as they appear. 

The work of the International Law Commission merits the recogni- 
tion of our Congress. 


TOLERANCE AND UNDERSTANDING OF OTHER PEOPLES 


6. The best hope for peace between East and West may be in some 
form of accommodation between their two ideologies, such as was 
the case in the wars between the Moslems and Christians, and the 
Catholics and Protestants, even though the differences remain as strong 
asever. Perhaps after a long period of delicately caiculated interplay, 
a stable accommodation can be achieved in the conflict between the 
two major modern philosophies. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom believes 
that governments can consciously foster growth of understanding, 
cooperation, and mutual accommodation of interests among all nations. 
More communication and visiting between peoples will increase mutual 
confidence, promote tolerance, and the realization of common goals. 
We are certain it would encourage the evolution of democratic govern- 
ing, and help to develop customs consistent with concepts of the dignity 
of the individual. Thus, so simple a technique as making travel oppor- 
tunities free of restrictions would help make possible the confidence 
needed for disarmament. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR DISARMAMENT 


7. The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom asks, 
too, that our Government encourage our people to know their real 
responsibility for Government policy. These disarmament hearings 
are most useful in this respect. They have stimulated many citizens 
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to think more seriously and deeply on this subject. We believe that 
public education on disarmament will lead to the understanding that 
it is urgently needed, that it is closely related to world development, 
and that the United Nations must be strengthened in its ability to 
maintain peace. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symrncron. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rodewald, for 
your fine statement. We appreciate your taking the time to come 
before the committee. 

Mrs. Ropewarp. Senator Symington, just a moment, if I may, 
There are two members of the Springfield branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom who drove down from 
Springfield today. They would like to submit a prepared statement. 

Senator Symrneron. We will be glad to receive it for the record, 

Mrs. Ropewap. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The president and the chairman of the world development and world disarma- 
ment committee of the Springfield (11ll.) branch of the Women’s Internationa] 
League for Peace and Freedom, having traveled 100 miles to attend the St. Louis 
sessions of the Humphrey committee hearings on disarmament, wish to endorse 
the statement made by the witness from the St. Louis branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 

We believe armaments will not of themselves bring about peace and his- 
torically armament buildups have led to war. 

We believe armaments steal from the needs of life, that they cheat life under 
the disguise of guarding against death. 

Therefore, we believe it is essential to initiate now the first steps in a com- 
prehensive, coordinated plan toward total, universal disarmament. ‘This plan 
should evolve within the framework of the United Nations and make provision 
for United Nations control of gradual elimination of armed forces and armaments. 

We believe in the elimination of all weapons adaptable to mass destruction 
end in an effective international control of atomic energy to insure its use for 
peaceful purposes only. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. JosepH (MarTHa) TRANQUILLI. 
Mrs. J. P. (BLANCHE) MurpuHy. 


Senator Symineron. Our next witness is a great St. Louis lady, 


Mrs. George Gellhorn, Mrs. Gellhorn, it is always a pleasure to 
welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GEORGE GELLHORN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs, GeLitHorn. My remarks will seem very simple after hearing 
Mrs. Rodewald and Mr. Iglehart, and they are very short. 

I am here to speak, not as an expert—I am not an expert in physics 
or biology, or medicine, or military affairs. I am simply a woman, 
obviously, and a citizen who is here to speak for those women who 
are becoming more and more concerned about the danger to our chil- 
dren from H-bomb tests. 


WOMEN’S CONCERN OVER RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


We have had considerable evidence that this concern is widespread 
since some of us first spoke out less than 2 months ago. Two or three 
of us first recognized the seriousness of the problem in late October, 
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when there appeared in the newspapers a number of statements by 
scientists and statesmen on the fallout, particularly the radioactive 
material called strontium-90. Let me quote just one of the many 
statements to show why we became so concerned. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Cambridge, Mass., on October 26 
started out this way: 

The radiation hazards committee of the Federation of American Scientists says 
that in certain world areas the health hazard from atomic- and hydrogen-bomb 
fallout may already have passed the danger point. 

We felt we should know more about how much radioactivity our 
children here in St. Louis are getting, and we therefore drafted a 
letter to our local health commissioners asking that they test our milk 
for strontium—90 now, and periodically in the future. Our letter is 
attached to the report. 

We thought we would ask a few other women if they would join us 
in signing this letter. The response was our first indication that many 
others felt as we did. No one we asked refused us, and, although we 
had thought in terms of 8 or 10, we soon had almost 30 names on the 
letter. 


TESTING OF MILK FOR STRONTIUM-—90 CONTENT 


Our local health commissioners in both city and county indicated 
that they did not have personnel and equipment to make the tests, so 
we communicated our concern to our Congressmen and to the United 
States Public Health Service. 

I am happy to say that Representative Frank Karsten recently sent 
us a letter from Dr. W. P. Dearing, Acting Surgeon General, saying 


that he would get in touch with the Missouri Department of Health 
and Welfare and the health commissioners in the city and county of 
St. Louis to arrange to get samples of our milk tested, to get started. 

But our letter—which started as such a small thing—was reported 
in the newspapers and reached many people outside our own com- 
munity. 

Let me quote from the Labor News of Rochester, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 16: 

Prof. William F, Neuman, chief of the biochemistry section of the atomic 
energy project, University of Rochester, told the Labor News this week he 
believes the hazard to children of strontium—90 (atom and hydrogen bomb test 
fallout) bas reached the point whereby Rochester and other communities in the 
Nation should start continual testing of milk to check on the amount of radio- 
activity already present in these foods. Dr. Neuman, with a national reputation 
in his field, made this statement in learning from the Labor News that a group 


of 28 women in St. Louis, Mo. * * * has asked that city to initiate an immediate 
check on the amount of strontium—90 in the milk in that area. 


Succeeding issues of the same paper report that New York State is 
considering milk-strontium tests, and that the X-ray Society of the 
New York State Medical Society has called a meeting in New York 
City February 20 to discuss the question of testing milk for radio- 
active strontium—90. 

We had another indication of the tremendous public interest in this 
question last week when—during the worst rainstorm we have had this 
year—Graham Chapel at Washington University was filled to hear 
a panel discussion by the scientists of this question. 
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VALUE OF AN INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION 


The first point we wanted to make was that now and continuously 
the public must be kept informed of the extent of this danger and 
how much it is increasing. This information must be made available 
because there is a very great question before us: Should H-bomb test- 
ing be stopped ? 

Many people feel that they do not know enough to form an opinion 
on this issue. It is only recently that we who are not experts have 
begun to understand what is involved. We feel very strongly that in 
order to develop an informed public opinion on this question, the 
information now available should be widely disseminated in language 
the average layman can understand, and that testing of soil and food 
should go on constantly, with the results made public. 


HEALTH HAZARDS AND H-BOMB TESTS 


If we were asking only for information, however, there would be 
no reason for me to appear before a disarmament committee. I am 
here today because many of us feel that the information already avail- 
able so strongly indicates increasing danger and points to the fact 
that each H-bomb exploded increases the danger to such an extent 
that we cannot afford to wait. We must speak now our burning 
desire for our country to initiate an international agreement to end 
H-bomb testing. 

This is the way the question presents itself to us: Do H-bomb tests 
add so greatly to our security that we are justified in risking the health 
of our children ? 

We are told by the scientists that strontium-90 can cause bone 
cancer, leukemia, genetic damage to future generations. The only 
question is: How much can the human body tolerate? 

The scientists disagree on this—some say frankly that they don’t 
know yet just what the danger point is. Our children are not white 
mice or guinea pigs. ‘We do not want them to suffer in an experiment 
to find out how much strontium-90 the human body can tolerate. 


DANGERS OUTWEIGH NEED FOR FUTURE TESTS 


What value do the H-bomb tests have to justify such a terrible risk? 
Tf, as has been said by Senator Clinton Anderson in a speech in Albu- 
querque on October 20, 1956, we now have more than enough H-bombs 
to destroy the earth, you can understand that it is hard for us to see 
how testing another that is bigger or in some way different will add 
very much to our security. 

We hope that this committee can do something to get the wheels in 
motion for an international agreement to stop these tests just as soon 
as it is humanly possible. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you very much, Mrs. Gellhorn. 

I might say that Senator Clinton Anderson, chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of the Senate and House, is our authority 
in Congress on this matter; and he agrees with you. At least, we now 
have this matter where it is being discussed by the people. 

We are very grateful to you for being here with us today. 
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(The letter submitted by Mrs. Gellhorn is as follows :) 


St. Lovurs, Mo., October 26, 1956. 
Dr. J. EArt SMITH, 


City Health Commissioner, 
St. Louis City Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

DreaR Dr. SMITH: Recent statments by scientists about the effect of the H-bomb 
tests have brought to our attention the dangers threatening our children. 

It appears that as we feed our children milk today, we are also feeding them 
radioactive materials. The scientists tell us that fallout from H-bomb tests 
includes strontium—90, one of the radioactive materials, which enters plants 
used as food by cattle. In this way, strontium—90 becomes part of our milk, and 
enters the bodies of our children, to become incorporated into their bones. In 
later years, we are told, bone cancer may develop as a result. 

They tell us, also, that not only our own children, but our children’s children 
in future generations may be affected physically and mentally by the radioactive 
materials which are now entering human organs for the first time. 

We do not yet know the amount of strontium-—90 which can be tolerated by 
the human body, for this is the first generation in the history of the world that 
has been subjected to it. We do know that it is too dangerous to dismiss lightly 


or with the optimistic conjecture that we “may not” be damaging our children 
seriously. 

We believe that it is the responsibility of the health commissioner to make 
an immediate test of the milk being distributed in this area to ascertain its 
strontium—90 content, and to follow this with periodic tests so that we can know 
the extent of the danger and how rapidly it is increasing. 

The courtesy of a reply would be appreciated by the undersigned. 


__ 
. 


Senator Symincon. Our next witnes is Mr. Robert H. Myers. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. MYERS, QUINCY, ILL. 


Senator Symrneton. Mr Myers, you have a statement here. 

Mr. Myers. It isa pleasure to be here, Senator Symington. 

First of all, I am a teacher of social studies at Quincy High School. 

Senator Symineron. We are very glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Myers. My remarks are largely extensions from Mr. Fuchs’ 
and Mr. Rostow’s testimony in Cambridge, and from Mr. Butler's 
testimony in Minneapolis. My basic premise is that many Americans 
believe that we are doing everything, or about everything, we can 
to get world peace and to combat the Communist threat to us; where- 
as, In my opinion, we are not. We have done a lot, such as the Mar- 
shall plan, NATO, and the Mutual Security Administration. 

It is important to realize that nothing we do can positively guaran- 
tee world peace and the end of the Communist threat and bring us 


security, but there are things we can do to improve our chances in 
this struggle. 


CONVINCING THE WORLD THAT WE MEAN DISARMAMENT 


First of all we should, as Mr. Fuchs points out, immediately come 
out for universal enforceable disarmament, continuously and relent- 
lessly. Nothing less than this will bring the world security from 
devastating atomic war, and we have not done this. 

By doing this we get ourselves on the side of what is morally right, 
and it has encouraging to notice that Secretary Dulles and Sen- 
ator Flanders are by no means the only ones concerned with our moral 
position. It is necessary for us to show the rest of the world that we 
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stand for the very thing which, if successful, will most likely enable 
them to raise their living standards, preserve their cultures, and re- 
move one of the basic future fears—which, of course, is atomic war, 
Only by relentlessly pushing for this in the next few years can we con- 
vince as much of the non-Communist free world as possible that we 
are the ones who really desire peace, and that the Russians do not. 


INFLUENCING NEUTRAL NATIONS 


Most of the peoples of the world know that they need peace. A 
proposal such as this will give the best chance of bringing countries 
like India and us closer together. This proposal would not only 
strengthen the free world, but also put the Communists on the defen- 
sive. As Mr. Fuchs said, “We ought to know what we are for, and 
not what the Soviet Union will accept.” This all may be a fine idea 
but, like Mr. Rostow, I, too, believe that the chance of acceptance by 
the Russians of universal enforceable disarmament is very slim, now 
or in the near future; very, very slim, indeed. 


RUSSIAN DOMINATION OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


If I had their goal of world domination and had been doing as well 
as they have the last 11 years, I wouldn’t be interested in accepting 
the Baruch plan, the Eisenhower aerial-inspection plan, or universal 
enforcible disarmament, either. 

The fact is that Russia has had us on the defensive in almost every 
major arena, whether it be NATO and the Marshall plan, both 
responses to Russian pressure, or Korea or Indochina or the recent 
Suez crisis. At our present rate, we can well anticipate more Koreas, 
Indochinas and Suezes. Russia has a dynamic plan for world order 
which is unacceptable to us; and we not only do not have a plan which 
is merely unacceptable to them—worse yet, we have no plan at all. 

How, then, do we grab the initiative, the type of push, Mr. Dulles 
implied in the early days of the Eisenhower administration that we 
were going to use in the European satellites? How do we help get 
the Russians to reach the point where they will accept universal en- 
forceable disarmament in 5 or 10 or 20 years, as Mr. Rostow suggested 
we wait? His recommendations are that we should assume that the 
Soviet leaders will not accept an effective system of arms control, 
and only by assuming this shall we ultimately have a chance of getting 
it; that we should be willing to make sacrifices and should throw 
ourselves into this bloodless but desperate contest with our full energy. 
These are excellent, and I heartily agree with them, but they may 
not be enough. 


DISARMAMENT THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


My second proposal is that we must also pursue, just as continu- 
ously and relentlessly, moves to strengthen the United Nations into 
a governmental organization, to bring the degree of political unity to 
the world that universal enforceable disarmament requires to be ef- 
fective. As many speakers before have testified, universal enforceable 
disarmament certainly involves extending governmental powers to 
the United Nations. Only by doing this can we really grab the 
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initiative and keep it. We have gotten some degree of military unity 
in NATO, and some degree of economic unity in measures like the 
Marshall plan and its extensions, but these are not enough. What we 
have gained by these measures, we may lose by not being willing 
to go further. ' 

I do not want anyone to believe that I think much of the world is 
coing to grab onto offers of this type, certainly in the very near future. 
But I do believe if we intelligently pursue this goal continuously and 
relentlessly, much of the rest of the world will ultimately come along. 
For it should become crystal clear that this is the only way a frame- 
work can be erected into which world peace can be built. Only in this 
way will the rest of the world, both the non-Communist and Com- 
munist, ultimately know that we are willing to be one among brothers 
instead of one above friends—though it is impossible to call the Com- 
munists friends now, it might not be in 20 years, as Mr. Rostow 
implies. . 

Only in this way can we kindle in the hearts of our friends through- 
out the world the flame of knowledge that we wish to join with them 
in a bond strong enough that we cannot desert them; equally im- 
portant is the knowledge that they cannot desert us, since Russia will 
soon have the ICBM, apparently, from what your previous testimony 
has to say. This would certainly give a new sense of unity to some, 
whether it be the Norwegian staff officer, the Austrian farmer near 
the Hungarian frontier, the Turkish infantry captain at Kars, the 
Karachi businessman, or Ngo Dinh Diem himself. Only in this way 
can we have the best chance of bringing maximum strength to our 
side and of seeing the Communist pas world conquest disintegrate. 
And, finally, only in this way will we have the best chance of retain- 
ing, particularly after Russia gets the ICBM, those airbases in Eurasia 
which are so essential to our security, and of not seeing them slowly 
chipped or eroded away, as Keflavik almost was. It is true that we 
may be able to stumble through the future crises like Korea and Suez, 
but why should we risk failure when these two policies will increase 
our chances ? 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE ICBM MISSILE 


[f we do not persist in pushing universal enforceable disarmament 
and giving governmental powers to the United Nations now, our posi- 
tion in relation to Russia may become weaker instead of stronger— 
| don’t know that it will, but some seem to think it might—to say 
nothing of many other nations having atomic weapons. 

When Russia has the ICBM in sufficient quantity, she may be able 
to bulldoze our Allies nearby her into a more neutral position. If we 
wait a few years, we may find ourselves on the horns of a dilemma: 
It will be morally wrong not to push universal enforceable disarma- 
ment on the one hand, and it may seem too dangerous on the other 
hand, if the Russians have the ICBM in sufficient quantity, which 
seems likely, if they can not be detected, which also seems likely, and 
if the Russians accept universal enforceable disarmament, being bolder 
and craftier than Mr. Butler believes, we disarm, and then their con- 
cealed ICBM’s could defeat us, 
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ACTION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


My third suggestion is that no less a person needs to come out for 
these two proposals than the President of the United States. This is 
the best way that action can begin to take place fast enough to offer 
us our best chance. I firmly believe that the American people would 
support these three firapoaals if they knew all of the facts. Mr. Fuchs 
expressed my sentiments exactly, “Given the facts and the appropriate 
leadership, the American people will realize what must be done for 
their own security.” 


EUROPEAN UNITY AND THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Last of all—this is sort of an aftermath—nowhere in the minutes 
of these hearings, so far, have I seen the Council of Europe mentioned. 
[ should like to express my admiration, and that of many I know, for 
Monnet, Schuman, Adenauer, Spaak, and all of fhe others who are 
doing so much to create a unified Europe and thus strengthen it. By 
doing such things as creating the Coal and Steel Community, and by 
almost creating the European Defense Community, they are, in the 
long run, not only helping themselves but us as well. 

Making future war between France and Germany an impossibility 
is a great contribution to us, too. They are slowly but surely putting 
into concrete effect those same principles which are needed for a 
disarmed world where freedom can best survive. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Myers, for your statement, 
It is an interesting statement. 


DOES THE SOVIET UNION HAVE US ON THE DEFENSIVE? 


You say on page 2, “The fact is that Russia has had us on the 
defensive in almost every major arena, whether it be NATO and the 
Marshall plan, both responses to Russian pressure, or Korea or Indo- 
china or the recent Suez crisis.” 

Our staff member with us today, Miss Goetz, reminds us that the 
record points to the contrary on such United States programs and 
international programs sponsored in part by the United States, as 
the point 4 program, the United Nations technical assistance program, 
the Uniting-for-Peace Resolution to strengthen the United Nations, 
and the President’s atoms-for-peace proposal. 

I would like to turn you over to Miss Goetz. She knows these 
hearings by heart. Her point is well taken. We are not on the 
defensive everywhere. 

Mr. Myers. I would agree to that. I think that is true. But it 
seems to me things of this nature attract a great deal more attention 
and cost the American taxpayer an infinitely greater amount of money 
than the kind of things you just mentioned. 

Senator Symineron. We are very glad to have you with us. Thank 
you for coming, and thank you for your interest. 

I selene we now have three witnesses who will appear together. 
aa a common paper: Professor Pond, Professor Fowler, and Dr. 

auer. 

Mr. Ponp. Two of them were unable to be here. My name is 
Thomas Alexander Pond. 
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Senator Symrneton. You may proceed in your own way, Professor 
Pond. We welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF T. ALEXANDER POND, PH. D., ASSISTANT PROFES- 
SOR OF PHYSICS, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
ON BEHALF OF HIMSELF AND WALTER C. BAUER, M. D., RESI- 
DENT FELLOW IN PATHOLOGY, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL; AND JOHN M. FOWLER, PH. D., ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Ponp. You have, I believe, copies of the paper that we have 
prepared for you. Let me list the authors: Dr. Walter C. Bauer is 
resident fellow in pathology at the Washington University Medical 
School; John M. Fowler is an assistant professor of physics, and I am 
also an assistant professor of physics, both of us at Washington Uni- 
versity. We are speaking as individuals. 


BOMB TESTING : PREEMINENCE OF MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 


I would like to try to summarize the more important points, as I 
see them, in this paper, since it is obvious that I will not be able to 
read them all. We come before you in support of the proposal that 
the United States move immediately, through the United Nations, 
to obtain an international agreement to suspend the testing of super- 
weapons, which we generally take to be bombs in megaton and larger 
TNT-equivalent class. Along with virtually everybody else, from 
what I have heard here today, we think the most important considera- 
tions that should move us to make this proposal are the moral ones. 

Senator Symrneton. I would like to interrupt you there, for clarifi- 
cation. 

When you say “larger TNT equivalent class,” you are still referring 
to megaton bombs ¢ 

Mr. Ponp. Megaton, or more than one megaton; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. You are not going back and referring to 
kiloton bombs? 

Mr. Ponp. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Mr. Ponp. Your record is full of very excellent testimony on the 
moral imperativeness of this proposal, so we will confine our remarks 
to what might be considered lower level matters, technical questions 
which the proposal seems to raise. We will try to emphasize points 
where we have the feeling that there may be confusion in the mind 
of the public. 

Senator Symrneton. Professor Pond, may I bring this up: We have 
a lot more witnesses, 10 or 12. You have the longest statement so 
far. We will give you 10 minutes. The entire statement we will be 
glad to have incorporated. 

Mr. Ponp. We would certainly appreciate that very much, and let 
me try to move very rapid] 

Senator SyminerTon. AN 


right, sir. 
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DETECTION OF MEGATON BOMB TESTS 


Mr. Ponp. Certainly one of the crucial points of importance in the 
practicality of this proposal is whether or not megaton bombs can 
in fact be detected, since this is the unique feature of the whole idea, 

We are aware of at least 3 methods of detection: Seismic waves, 
atmospheric waves, and from radioactive fallout. Let me summarize 
our considerations by saying that it seems very difficult for us to believe 
that a useful test could be conducted that simultaneously suppressed 
all three of these effects. This is a subject on which we are obviously 
not completely informed, and it is a subject of sufficient importance 
so that perhaps our first recommendation is that we have a great need 
here for much more public information and authoritative statements 
from the experts, which I am sure the AEC has, and I would like to 
see information released just as far as possible, up to the point where 
it directly involves military or weapons technology, simply because 
the proposal is exceedingly important. 


DETERRENT EFFECT OF PROPOSED BAN ON BOMB TESTING 


I will skip through many of our subsidiary points here, which I 
think are exceedingly important. Let me say in passing that our 
analysis of the effect of the ban, proposed ban, on our present deterrent 
power leads us to the conclusion that it does not seem likely that there 
would be any relevant change in the deterrent situation between the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States, if a ban were adopted. I cheer- 
fully skip our reasons here, which are based entirely on things that are 


available to the public. But I would like to say that your remarks 
on that point would be of the greatest interest to us, whether you 
would agree to that proposal. 

Senator Symineton. Which proposal is that? 

Mr. Ponp. I beg your pardon. Not our proposal, but our conclu- 
sion: that if we were to equally impede weapons research by such a 
step as this, it is unlikely the deterrent power of the United States 
relative to Russia would change. Both would presumably continue 
to rise, since research would certainly continue in both countries; but 
we can’t envision a major change under these circumstances. 

Senator Syminoton. You are covering the paper fairly quickly. I 
would rather read the paper. If you would write me a letter, I would 
be glad to answer it. 

Mr. Ponp. Fine. 

Senator Symrneron. I think it is very unfortunate that in recent 
years we have reduced the amount of money we are spending in re- 
search and development, in this field, instead of adding to it. 

Mr. Ponp. Under the present circumstances, I certainly agree with 
you. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not sure you can detect the large bombs; 
I am not sure in my own mind, after checking and rechecking. 

But I do think that your point is the most important point of all, 
the point about giving more information to the public. The people 
have the right to know everything that will not help the ible 
enemy; and I hope all this discussion, and the testimony which will 
come out of this hearing, will tend to further that logical and proper 
aim of our democracy. 
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NO SERIOUS LOSS OF RESEARCH TIME 


Mr. Ponp. Another point that has been made, a good deal has been 
made of it, rather, is that if testing were stopped, only to be resumed 
again with a Russian, presumably Russian, violation, we might lose a 
creat deal of research time whieh would cost us relative standing. 

Now, I think too much, in fact, has been made of this. I have heard 
estimates as high as 2 years on this loss. But this is too high, and I 
think it is quite clear from the fact that the entire development of the 
first hydrogen device, from its development to its explosion, was of 
thisorder. It must be assumed that during our suspension of tests, our 
scientists would have carried their latest improvements all the way to 
preparedness for testing and subject to continuous updating, so that 
the only timelag necessary would be for transportation of the test 
personnel to the test site according to a prearranged plan, a matter of 
a few weeks at most. 


UNCERTAINTY OF HEALTH HAZARDS FROM FALLOUT 


From the testimony which has been given, which has gone on before 
my own, I think perhaps the most important material that I have to 
comment on is our analysis of the health hazards, so I will move on to 
that, although I think it is perhaps not the most important element 
that should enter into the determination of how we should respond 
to this proposal. The dominant theme in any discussion of the cur- 
rent understanding of the possible health hazard from the fallout of 
radiostrontium, that is, strontium-90 produced in these explosions, 
must be uncertainty. The administration has, however, aan to 
give the public positive assurances that no danger exists. We feel any 
anual interpretation of the data now known is cause for concern 
rather than complacency. 

Senator Symineron. If I may interrupt there just a minute, as you 
know, some of the people in the Congress—specifically Senator Gore— 
have taken direct issue with the position that no danger exists. 

Mr. Ponp. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Gore is a member of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee. I understand he intends to pursue this in the next 
session. 

Mr. Ponp. I hope very much that he does. 

Senator Syamrneton. I mention it because it is a subject that, as 
Mrs. Gellhorn and Dr. Graham have pointed out, is vitally important; 
and the people have the right to know the facts. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STRONTIUM—90 


Mr. Ponp. The distribution of strontium-90 from fallout on the 
surface of the earth has been extensively studied by the AEC, and one 
presumes a good deal of their data has now been published. Concen- 
tration on the ground in the middle western part of the United States 
has risen fairly steadily from zero in 1945 to 2 millicuries per square 
mile at the beginning of 1953, and in the spring of 1956 it had gone 
up sixfold over that. Commissioner Libby estimates that in October 
1956 the recent series of Russian tests last summer will have raised 
the figure to 22 millicuries of strontium-90 per square mile. 
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The total stratospheric reservoir of strontium-90, which was very 
nearly zero in 1951, now stands at 24 megatons TNT equivalent, or 
about 12 microcuries strontium—90 per square mile on the surface 
of the earth that will fall from the stratosphere in a mean period of 
10 years, and it will be uniformly spread over the earth. We should 
note that we placed a substantial amount of this total in the atmos- 
phere ourselves in a single test explosion on March 1, 1954. 


MEDICAL ASPECTS OF THE STRONTIUM-—90 PROBLEM 


Now, we have a rather lengthy section in the paper on the medical 
aspects of the strontium-90 problem. We have—and this is prin- 
cipally the contribution of Dr. Bauer. We felt the best way to give you 
some feeling and flavor for the state of medical research, to show that 
very many uncertainties, the very large experimental errors and the 
very many, many processes that have to be studied, was to give you 
such a summary, and I think since I didn’t write it, I can say it is 
an impressive and interesting one. 

It is obviously impossible for me to summarize it here. Let me just 
say that the types of danger that one worries about from strontium-90 
are, first of all, genetic damage. Although this is not the most impor- 
tant type of damage from particularly strontium—90, at least that is 
our present conclusion, it should be noted that geneticists are agreed 
that all radiation is absolutely harmful from a genetic point of view. 

There is also some indication that the National Academy of Sci- 
ences report of last spring, which tended to minimize the danger from 
a genetic point of view, is apparently in need of updating, at least 
in the opinion of one of its signers, Prof. A. H. Sturtevant, who felt 
he had not been fully informed of the situation. 

There has in the last 3 days been another example, another point, 
which raises questions about the genetic aspects of the fallout. The 
genetic tolerance level has been volased threefold last Monday. This 
was on the basis, however, of studies of direct X-ray damage. From 
the point of view of strontium—90, the most serious danger is somatic 
damage, that is, direct damage to now living individuals. 


MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE CONCENTRATION 


The International Commission on Radiological Protection has set 
a level of concentration of strontium-90 in human beings which they 
consider to be the highest level at which there will be no adverse 
effects. This is called the maximum permissible concentration, and 
I won’t give you the physical definition of it, since it would be a 
meaningless number at this point. I believe Dr. Bauer’s summary, 
however, shows quite clearly that this is not a conservative unit; that 
there are very few factors of safety left in it, and that, unfortunately, 
it must be considered as a fairly reliable guide to where damage may 
be anticipated. 

Well, the most important point—— 

Senator Symrneron. I am sorry, Professor Pond, your time is up. 
But your paper is done so exhaustively and so well. ould you now 
summarize it? 

Mr. Ponp. All right, sir, let me do that as quickly as I can. 
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When all things are taken into consideration, we are led to the 
conclusion that within wide limits of error, the present levels of 
strontium-90 in children now being born represent an appreciable 
fraction, of the order, say, of a tenth, of the amount beyond which it 
seems quite certain that there will be measurable numbers of children 
who are adversely affected, that is, over their whole lifetime. 

Senator Syminoton. I congratulate you and your two associates 
for this magnificent presentation. 

Mr. Ponp. Thank you. 

Senator Syminetron. Again we are throwing this subject open, on 
the table, so the American people will have a right to know what is 
going on. 

I would like to ask a question, if I may. 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR MORE SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Senator Symineron. We have 54 colleges and universities in Mis- 
souri, and we are very proud of them. You are a physicist. 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. That is certainly a science which is essential to 
our security, as well as to our prosperity. 

In the 54 universities and colleges we have in our State, last year 
we graduated two people to teach physics. 

Would you have any comments on that? 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. I believe one of those two took a job elsewhere. 

Senator Symmneton. Well, I understand from Dr. fae that 


both of them took a job elsewhere. 

Mr. Ponp. Is that right? 

Well, this is a situation we have talked about at lunch ever since I 
came to Missouri, and Washington University is dove some things 


to try to improve the situation in, well, in secondary sc 
cause I think we consider that the first problem. 

Senator SymrNneron. Certainly the situation should be examined. 
It is but a component part of the broader, overall picture Mr. Igle- 
hart was talking about. 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. It should be analyzed and examined in order 
tobecorrected. Is that right; as you see it? 

Mr. Ponp. Certainly it seems to me to be of the greatest importance. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you very much, Professor Pond. 

(Mr. Pond’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


ools first, be- 


STATEMENT BeroreE DISARMAMENT SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
ForEIGN RELATIONS 


This statement is submitted by Walter C. Bauer, M. D., resident fellow in 
pathology, Washington University Medical School; John M. Fowler, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of physics, Washington University; and T. Alexander Pond, 
Ph. D., assistant professor of physics, Washington University. We speak as 
individuals, and list our professional affiliations only because we deal below in 
part with technical matters. We come before you in support of the proposal 
that the United States move immediately through the United Nations to obtain 
an international agreement to suspend the testing of superweapons (generally, 
bombs in the megaton and larger TNT equivalent class). We believe that this 
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proposal is an imperative for the stabilization of the world political situation 
and the promotion of peace. From the information available to us we conclude 
further that it can be accomplished with all reasonable national security. 


PREEMINENCE OF MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Our greatest concern that this proposal be sponsored by the United States is 
based on moral considerations. We appreciate the world situation which has 
eaused this country to predicate foreign policy on the possession of deterrent 
power. Indeed, we do not see in the present world any immediate possibility to 
proceed differently. Unfortunately, we have seen that deterrence begets counter- 
deterrence, and so on at an accelerating pace. Under such circumstances, it is 
difficult but vital to remember that deterrence cannot be allowed to become a 
policy in itself. The principal function of deterrent power can only be to buy 
us time in which to seek more permanent solutions to international problems, 
In our present position of great retaliatory power, we feel that it is absolutely 
mandatory for us to explore every step which has a reasonable possibility of 
abating world tensions without weakening our ability to prevent attempts at 
world domination. 

We note that the necessity for a democracy to behave in this fashion has been 
developed before this committee before, so we shall not dwell further on these 
matters. We will rather direct our testimony to technical questions raised by 
the proposal. We particularly emphasize points where it seems that the public 
has been misinformed or otherwise confused. 


DETECTABILITY OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


This proposal turns crucially on the assertion that nuclear explosions can be 
detected without internal inspection, since this is the unique feature which seems 
to contain a hope that the plan will be acceptable to the U. 8. 8. R. The avail- 
able facts support the conclusion that superweapons can be detected with 
certainty. 


METHODS OF DETECTION 


There are at least three methods of detection: Seismic waves, atmospheric 
waves, and radioactive fallout. In combination these methods can give, on the 
basis of data collected at great distances from the site, the location, altitude, 
size, and character of the explosion. The first two methods are essentially 
instantaneous. It is difficult to see how a technically useful test might be con- 
ducted in which all three effects were simultaneously suppressed. 

For example, a subterranean explosion at great enough depth to eliminate 
extended fallout and minimize atmospheric waves (in addition to being incredi- 
bly expensive) would only magnify the seismic effects. These differ markedly 
in character from those generated by earthquakes and could be readily identified 
and located. Seismic methods are known to be effective at least down to 20 
kilotons. Again, a high-altitude test could minimize seismic disturbances and 
decrease atmospheric waves, but at the same time it would assure the maximum 
worldwide fallout. Since diffusion in the stratosphere is very rapid, speedy 
detection from continuous rocket samplings would be possible. At altitudes 
sufficient to eliminate atmospheric waves, direct visibility of the explosion at 
great distances would become a problem. It should also be noted that high- 
altitude tests yield the minimum in useful information. In any event, the AEC 
has recently announced detection of a Russian test at very great altitude within 
a day of its firing. 

The AEC has indicated that part of its testing is aimed at making superbombs 
cleaner, that is, raising the fraction of energy released in fusion relative to the 
amount from the fission trigger. It does not seem possible, however, to decrease 
the amount of fission fallout in a megaton weapon below the threshold of world- 
wide detectability. One might speculate on a pure fusion bomb triggered by 
some alternate method. Such a bomb would be accompanied by a tritium fallout 
that could be measured in careful experiments. It is doubtful, furthermore, 
that any more efficient, and hence militarily valuable trigger than fission is likely 
to be discovered. Further, the great intensity of local fallout around a super- 
weapon is probably considered a military advantage of the fission-fusion type. 


Testing as a breach of technical security 


One aspect of the testing program that is not widely appreciated is that it 
gives the rest of the world very detailed information about our own bomb tech- 
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nology. Japanese scientists, for example, have been able to contradict authorita- 
tively the official AEC description of the composition of one of our test bombs 
on the basis of studies of its fallout over Japan. If we have developed bomb 
techniques which we believe to be unknown to Russian scientists, it would seem 
unwise, even in narrow terms of military security, to test them extensively. In 
testing what might represent to us a small improvement in our weapons, we 
could conceivably give away information that would importantly alter their 
strength relative to ours. 


Need for information 


Our examination of the available evidence leads us to the conclusion that a 
ban on testing could not be successfully evaded with a megaton bomb. Pre- 
sumably, the AEC has a great deal of data on these matters. These data bear 
directly on a public question of the greatest importance. We strongly urge that 
the appropriate congressional committee review these data, making their conclu- 
sions and as much of the data as possible public. 


EFFECT OF BAN ON OUR PRESENT DETERRENT POWER 


The most pessimistic construction that can be put on the administration’s 
current evaluation of our deterrent arsenal (including bombs and the means to 
deliver them) is that we are at parity with the Russians. We contend that 
an international agreement to suspend testing of superbombs would not alter 
the military aspects of this situation. 


An equal impediment to military researches 


It must be assumed that if such an agreement is reached the U. 8S. 8. R. and 
other nations would continue very active research in weapon design. It would 
therefore be necessary for the United States to do the same. Both the United 
States and the U. 8. S. R. have a great deal of experience in this technology, 
including the results of many tests. It seems likely then that further advances 
drawing on this experience and the great capabilities of modern computing de- 
vices should be anticipated. Nevertheless, as long as a test ban were honored, 
the present balance of deterrent power would not be altered, since the leaders 
of neither side would be inclined to importantly alter their policies on the 
strength of an untested device of great complexity. 

A suspension of testing would certainly hamper further refinement of nu- 
clear weapons. It would be an added difficulty in research which would tend 
to decelerate each country’s development, taking effect at that country’s level 
of achievement when the ban was adopted. There could be no disadvantage in 
this to us, if the AEC’s evaluation of our present position is accepted. Indeed, 
the probability that another country could upset the present balance of deterrent 
power by a surprise achievement is appreciably higher under today’s situation 
of unlimited experiment than it would be if testing were stopped. 


Adequacy of deterrence in our present arsenal 


Present A-bombs are capable of destroying the largest metropolitan areas. 
Both the United States and the U. 8. S. R. possess them, or the means to make 
them, in sufficient numbers to destroy every large city in the world. Beyond 
this point, the military value in weapons of higher power is not significantly 
increased. We have reached a plateau in destructive power where the great- 
est part of any increase will go into overdestroying the target and pouring more 
energy into the stratosphere. 

We possess not only bombs, but the means to deliver them. It seems clear 
that for the next few years, a counterattack by our conventional air force 
would encounter imperfectly developed interception, and could achieve results 
sufficient to constitute a formidable deterrent. If another nation were to plan 
a war, they would necessarily have to be prepared to accept retaliation limited 
essentially by the resolution with which we committed our Air Force. 


Future developments 


We emphasize the existence of deterrent power adequate to the present military 
situation only to show that we can enter international negotiations to impede 
further developments on all sides with adequate protection. Today’s military 
position will, however, surely change. As the efficiency of interception improves, 
it will eventually become necessary to rely on missiles for delivery. We do not 
advocate any unilateral deemphasis in research on the delivery problem. We 
could nevertheless accept in safety the slowdown in the development of the 
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necessary compact missile warheads which a test ban would impose, since ijt 
would equally impede our potential enemies. 

A further possibility for slowing down the achievement by any power of an 
H-bomb armed ICBM has been outlined before this committee by Colonel Leg. 
horn: an international agreement to suspend long-range missile testing, moni- 
tored by fixed radar installations. This suggestion appears to be of as great 
immediate value as the proposed suspension of superweapons tests, since it is 
very likely that the most difficult steps in designing the supermissile, those which 
will require the most extensive testing, lie in the missile itself rather than in the 
warhead. We urge this committee to give the most careful attention to the 
Leghorn proposal. 


Loss of time if testing is resumed 


In the event that a violation of a ban on testing were detected, the United 
States might then feel obliged to resume our own testing program. Much has 
been made by opponents of this proposal of the possible loss in research time 
between the detection of a violation and our resumption of testing. Administra- 
tion spokesmen have placed the lag at as much as 2 years. That this figure is 
much too high is clear from the fact that the entire development of the first 
hydrogen device, from its inception to its explosion, was of this order. It must 
be assumed that during a suspension of tests our weapons-scientists would have 
their latest improvements carried all the way to preparedness for testing and 
subject to continuous updating so that the only timelag necessary would be 
for the transportation of test personnel to the test site according to a prearranged 
plan, a matter of a few weeks at most. 

It must be realized that in the present situation of unimpeded development 
we are as much at the mercy of an unexpected Russian achievement as we 
would be if a ban were agreed to and then broken by them with the testing of an 
improved bomb. Our reaction time to such a development would not be affected 
by whether it marked the end of a period of suspended testing or came tomorrow. 


Effect on research in controlled fusion 


The main lines of research in controlled nuclear fusion have recently been 
made public both in the United States and the U. 8. S. R. It is perfectly clear 


that the principal problems which must be solved before the necessary tempera- 
tures can be maintained in a continuous reaction are not illuminated in any 
way by the bomb processes. 


IMMEDIACY OF THE PROPOSAL 


There are a number of features in the present world situation which make this 
a favorable time for international consideration cf a suspension of bomb tests. 


This may in fact be one of the final opportunities to significantly alter the 
character of the arms race. 


“Timeo Danaos et Dona Ferentes” 


To many people, Russian agreement to this proposal would be tantamount to 
proof that it would be disadvantageous to us. This is not in fact the case. We 
must first bear in mind that the Russian leaders are prisoners of their own 
propaganda to the extent that any unwillingness on their part to consider such 
a proposal would cost them a tremendous amount of support among the neutral 
nations, all of which are highly sensitive to this issue. Second, no matter how 
heartily we disapprove of the Kremlin leadership, we must credit them with 
the intelligence to recognize that a continuation of the nuclear arms race to the 
point of ICBM-hydrogen war would be as disastrous to their purposes as it 
would be to ours. It is very probable that they wish for an increased time for the 
operation of their diplomacy as ardently and with as much confidence in ultimate 
success as we do. Third, there is a good possibility that the disastrous effect 
(for them) that their repressions in Hungary have had on international com- 
munism and world opinion in general might make them particularly susceptible 
to the test ban proposal at this time. Finally, there is no question of mutual 
trust involved here. During such a ban, we would be monitoring their activities 
with the same great care that they would devote to ours. A willingness to enter 
an agreement, then, would seem more reasonably a symptom that they consider 
their nuclear arsenal adequate to deter us. 


Emergence of other hydrogen powers 


This is a particularly opportune time to suspend testing because it would 
prevent many other nations from developing hydrogen bombs in the next few 


— 
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years. As long as testing is allowed to continue unimpeded, acquisition of 
H-bombs will be a chief objective of many countries with pretensions to world 
influence. All attempts at ultimate international control will be immensely 
complicated by such developments. 

A comprehensive study of the health hazard from continued testing concludes 
this discussion. It should be remarked here, however, that an increase in levels 
of testing, particularly of the very dirty fission-fusion-fission types whose relative 
cheapness and simplicity may be expected to appeal to a nation in a hurry to 
deal itself a hand at the big table, could lead to a most serious worldwide health 
problem, 


Increasing difficulty in inspection 


The greatest urgency in the proposal lies in our rapid approach to a final 
plateau in the development of weapons from which there will be no possibility of 
retreat by the methods of diplomacy. This will be the situation when the 
hydrogen-armed ICBM has been achieved and stockpiled in quantity. It will 
then be impossible for any system of international inspection to disclose the 
location of conceaied weapons with any degree of certainty. Nuclear attack 
without warning will become a permanent feature of world politics. Diplomacy 
will founder against the ultimate threat of nuclear blackmail. The nations will 
wait in impotence for the final spark. 


Necessity to reduce world tensions 


If there is any hope in the world situation it lies in achieving international 
control over the means of making war before an absolute weapon falls into the 
hands of men sufficiently crazed for power to be able to contemplate the destruc- 
tion of the human race. To reach this we must utilize every opportunity which 
our present deterrent power offers to promote an international accommodation. 
It is idle to hope for such an achievement in a world that is dominated by 
distrust and the unregulated pursuit of weapons of mass destruction. The pro- 
posal to suspend testing abates world tensions in two ways. First, it extends 
the time remaining for productive international negotiation by slowing the arms 
race. More importantly, it demonstrates to the world our determination to reach 
a stable world order which is not dominated by the threat of destruction. 


HEALTH HAZARD FROM FALLOUT 


The dominant theme in any discussion of the current understanding of the 
possible health hazard from the fallout of radiostrontium (Sr-—90) produced in 
test explosions must be uncertainty. The administration has, however, chosen 
to give the public positive assurances that no danger exists. We feel that any 
reasonable interpretation of the data now known is cause for concern rather 
than complacency. In this final section we outline the current fallout problem, 
survey the known and presumed effects of Sr—90, and give an estimate of the 
current health hazard in fallout consistent with the great present uncertainties. 


Production of Sr-90 


Of the very many radioactive elements produced in fission by thermal neutrons 
of uranium-235 and plutonium-239, two in particular possess long enough half- 
lives to spread great distances through the atmosphere and be assimilated into 
living things. These are cesium—137 (a 33-year beta and gamma activity) and 
strontium-90 (a 27-year beta-emitter). Both of these are produced in about 
5 percent of the fissions. For the biological reasons outlined below, Sr—90 is of 
much greater potential danger than Cs-137. The latter will not be considered 
in detail. 

Fallout of Sr-90 is associated with any explosion that uses the fission process. 
The total amount is directly proportional to the amount of energy obtained from 
fission. The distribution of the fallout depends on the size and nature of the 
explosion. Libby (2, 3)* considers three main classes of fallout. The first is 
the very intense local fallout within some tens of miles of a test site. This is 
radioactive material which comes to earth with the debris sucked up into the 
fireball within a few hours. Although the radiation level is very high in this 
area, it is not a difficult problem in tests since access to such an area is readily 
controlled. The second type, tropospheric fallout, consists of the material which 
is too fine to fall of its own weight but is left in the lower portions of the 
atmosphere (troposphere) where it is carried to earth in rain and snow, etc. 


1 Numbers refer to items in the authors’ bibliography concluding this paper. 
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This process requires a month or two, by which time winds have distributed 
the material in a band around the latitude of the test site some 40° wide and 
extending around the world. The third type is stratospheric worldwide fallont, 
This is associated with the megaton explosions which are powerful enough to 
thrust a large portion of their radioactivity into the stratosphere. Here it 
diffuses uniformly over the earth and remains for an average period of 6 (39) 
to 10 (2, 3) years before it falls to altitudes where rain, etc., can carry it 
to earth. 

The distribution of Sr—90 above and on the surface of the earth has been ex- 
tensively studied by the AEC (2, 3,39). The concentration on the ground in the 
Middle Western United States has risen in an understandable pattern from 0 in 
1945 to 2 mc/mi (2) at the beginning of 1953 to 13 mc/mi (2) in the spring of 
1956 (3). Libby estimates that in October 1956, after the tropospheric fallout 
from the Russian summer shots, the Middle West will lead the world with an 
average of 22 me Sr-90/mi (2). This figure represents, in average soil, a Sr-90 to 
calcium ratio which is 0.040 of the maximum permissible concentration in man, 
a unit which we analyze below. 

The total stratospheric reservoir of Sr-90 which was very nearly 0 in 1951 
now stands at 24 megatons TNT equivalent or about 12 we Sr-90/mi (2) for the 
entire surface of the earth. We placed a substantial fraction of this total in the 
atmosphere in a single test explosion (March 1, 1954) (2) and the testing since 
that date has replenished the reservoir at approximately the same rate that fall- 
out was depleting it. If testing were stopped today, the fallout from the strato- 
sphere would keep the amount of Sr—90 on the earth’s surface at its present level 
until about 1970, after which the total would decrease with approximately a 29- 
year half life (2). 


Strontium and its interaction with biological systems 


Strontium behaves in a manner very similar to its chemical cousin, calcium, in 
its interaction with living things (1, 2). Calcium is an important constituent 
of all living things and is found in considerable quantities in many different kinds 
of plants and the products of animal husbandry, such as milk and the dairy prod- 
ucts derived from milk. Some calcium is also found in water. Radioactive 
strontium may be expected to appear wherever calcium appears in the environ- 
ment and to be presented to the human body whenever foodstuffs containing cal- 
cium are ingested. Radioactive strontium has been detected in water, soil, 
alfalfa, milk and cheese, tobacco, forage, barley, buckwheat, cowpeas, and no 
doubt is present in other calcium-containing foodstuffs (2, 3, 15, 39). 

Once ingested in water or foodstuffs the Sr—90 must be absorbed from the 
digestive tract into the blood stream. Sr-90 is rapidly cleared from the blood 
stream. A portion is eliminated from the body by way of the kidney and the 
remainder is deposited in bone. The amount of radiostrontium retained in the 
bones of man cannot be stated with certainty but there is some evidence that 
approximately 50 percent of the amount absorbed is deposited in the bones (5). 
In animals there is a wide variation in the percentage of the initial dose retained 
in bone depending upon the species: 45 percent for mice (6), 59 percent for rats 
(4, 6), 21 percent for rabbits (6, 8), 30 percent for cattle (2) and up to 90 percent 
in monkeys (17). Within each species there are variations in retention, often 
amounting to from 10 percent to 30 percent of the initial dose (4, 6,7, 8,). Simi- 
lar variations may be expected in man. 

One factor which may enter into the observed variability in the retention of 
Sr—90 in different species is that certain biologic processes discriminate between 
strontium and calcium—that is to say—some processes will utilize calcium in 
preference to strontium and thus erect a selective barrier to strontium. There is 
evidence that in rats calcium is absorbed from the diet in preference to strontium 
and that the kidney excretes strontium in preference to calcium (8a). These 
two processes, preferential absorption of calcium and preferential excretion of 
radiostrontium, serve as barriers in the rats against radiostrontium. These bar- 
riers are also present in plants (15). That these barriers are not present in all 
species is well illustrated by the cow, in which negligible preferential utilization 
of dietary calcium over strontium has been found (8b, 8c). 

A number of factors bearing on the retention of radiostrontium have been 
studied. 

(1) The amount of natural strontium present: Small amounts of inert stron- 
tium appear to have no effect but large doses appear to decrease the skeletal 
retention by up to 50 percent (9, 10). 
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(2) The amount of calcium in the diet: Rabbits (9, 11) and rats (12) placed 
on low-calcium diets show a greater retention of injection radiostrontium than 
animals on medium- or high-calcium diets. This factor can be of great im- 
portance in areas of the earth where the calcium content of the surface soil 
is low. Here the environment presents an increased ratio of Sr—90 to calcium 
to growing things in virtue of the uniform worldwide fallout. In caicium-poor 
regions, Sr-90 in the diet will be higher, and a greater proportion of Sr-90 will 
be retained in bone. This has been confirmed in sheep. Sheepbones in such 
low-caleium regions as Wales and Suffolk show up to 10 times the amount of 
Sr—90 to be found in normal-calcium regions (2,3). 

High-calcium diets reduce the Sr-90 uptake for rats (2). However, there 
is a substantial loss of the preferential utilization of calcium over strontium in 
these circumstances (8a). 

(3) The age of the animal: Experiments in rabbits (8, 9) have shown that 
young growing rabbits retain a greater proportion of injected radiostrontium 
than do adult rabbits. In one experiment it was shown that 6-day-old rabbits 
retained approximately 60 to 70 percent of a given dose of Sr-90 whereas adult 
rabbits retained 17 to 21 percent (9). Thus young animals may retain three 
times as much radiostrontium as adult animals. This age effect is even more 
striking if one compares the amount of the given dose that is retained per 
gram of bone. The ability of young animals to retain more Sr-90 than adults 
is relatively independent of the amount of dietary calcium. Young rats took 
up 73 percent of the ingested Sr-90 on the same low-calcium diet for which 
adult rats took up approximately 16 percent (8c). In the same experiment the 
6-day-old rabbits (9) retained 2.4 percent dose/gram bone while in adults 
0.1 percent dose/gm bone was retained—a concentration factor of 24 times. This 
increased concentration of Sr-90 in young bones is a reflection of both the rapid 
growth of young bones and the rapid incorporation of dietary calcium, and 
therefore Sr-—90 into the growing bone. The same effect has been noted in 
rats (4), dogs (18) and in goats (14), although the data in goats are only 
suggestive. 

(4) Pregnancy: Sr-90 circulating in the blood stream will cross the placenta 
in both animals and man (1). It has been detected in the skeletons of human 
stillborns (2) who have been exposed only to the amount of radiostrontium 
deposited from the large reservoir of maternal calcium thus far. 

(5) Lactation: Sr-90 is known to pass into the milk in cows (18, 19), mice 
(16), rats (20) and rabbits (11). Milk samples in the Chicago and New York 
City area taken during late 1954 and 1955 show a fivefold to sixfold increase in 
the amount of Sr-90/kgm of calcium in this period (2,3). 

Presumably Sr that has become part of the mother’s mineralized bone is not 
passed into milk in any large quantities but Sr circulating in the blood stream 
or loosely bound in newly formed bone passes easily into the milk. 

The cow, while unable to discriminate between Ca and Sr in the absorption 
and retention processes, is, however, able to secrete calcium in preference to 
strontium into its milk (19). There is about an eightfold reduction in the Sr- 
90/Ca ratio in the milk as compared to the diet. This is correlated with the 
direct observation that milk from the Chicago area showed a sixfold reduction 
in the amount of Sr-90/kgm of calcium when compared with the values for 
the alfalfa fed to the cattle (2). 

(6) Abnormal bone formation: There is evidence that the amount of Sr-90 
deposited in bone changes when bone formation is abnormal or occurs at an 
increased rate. Increased amounts of Sr are found in healing fractures of bone 
where new bone is rapidly being formed (21). In animals with rickets where 
calcium deposition in newly formed bone is deficient there is a high initial re- 
tention of Sr but this is more rapidly lost from bone and excreted than in normal 
animals (4, 22,23). Increased retention values have also been found in humans 
with bone diseases (5). 

Radiostrontium, once trapped in bone shows a very low rate of elimination from 
the skeleton (1, 2,27). Attempts to significantly reduce the total skeletal burden 
of Sr in rats by using various agents effective in heavy metal poisoning have 
been unsuccessful. 

Autoradiographs taken from the bones of animals at various times after in- 
jection with Sr indicate that the greater part of the Sr, once laid down in bone, 
does not move. Any apparent movement is due to resorption of old bone and 
building up of new bone (1). Evidence in rabbits (1), dogs (24), and monkeys 
(25) shows that Sr-90 is deposited early in areas where rapid bone formation 
is taking place. Concentration of Sr—-90 takes place in these regions, and the 
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uptake in these areas is extremely uneven in distribution (25). A small fraction 
of retained radiostrontium is scattered diffusely in bone (1, 25). 

The isotope Sr—90 is a 8 emitter with an energy of 0.6 Mev and a half life of 
27 years. Its first daughter product is Yttrium-90 (Y-90) with a half life of 
2.7 days. Y-90 gives a f-particle with four times the energy of that of Sr-90, 
and since it remains in the same place in bone as the strontium from which it 
arose (24) it contributes significantly to the total tissue irradiation. The daugb- 
ter product of Yttrium is the stable nonradioactive Zine. Thus it is seen that 
the entire biological effect of Sr—90 is due to irradiation of tissue by it and its 
daughter product Yttrium. 

While the physico-chemical processes involved in the interaction of ener- 
getic charged particles (e. g., a and 8 rays) with cells is known to a considerable 
degree, the means by which these processes produce biologic effect is not well 
understood. Nevertheless certain general statements can be made. Radiation 
results in either temporary cell damage, which the life processes can repair, or 
permanent damage leading to cell death. Two types of permanent damage are 
known to occur: genetic and somatic. 

(1) Genetic damage: It has been very widely demonstrated that exposure to 
ionizing radiation induces mutations in all living material. These effects of 
radiation are cumulative. It is generally agreed that the vast majority of 
mutations are detrimental to survival. A mutation is an irreversible event 
which is transmitted to the generations of the mutant, remaining within the 
species until in almost all cases it produces the destruction of its bearers, com- 
monly many generations after its inception. Geneticists are agreed that, from 
this point of view in particular, any exposure to radiation is absolutely harm- 
ful (42). There is an irreducible minimum exposure to radiation at the surface 
of the earth due to natural radioactivity and cosmic rays. The genetics subcom- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences has recently (42) compared this 
dosage to that due to present levels of fallout, and found the latter is some- 
where between one-two hundredths and one-tenth as large. There is, however, 
some question as to whether the AEC’s full findings on fallout were available to 
this group. When their conclusions were used by the administration to support 
the statement that a tenfold increase in the rate of testing would be safe, a 
member of the subcommittee, Prof. A. H. Sturtevant, of California Tech, replied 
(48) : 

“As a member of the National Academy committee on genetic effects of radia- 
tion, I wish to state that the report of the committee reaches no such conclu- 
sion, and that I, for one, would have been unwilling to sign a report that could 
reasonably have been so interpreted. Further, since the committee reported, 
Commissioner Libby has indicated (October 12) that the danger from radio- 
active strontium in fallout is greater than the information available to the com- 
mittee led us to supposé. For this reason, our conclusions about the danger from 
fallout need revision upward.” 

It has recently been shown that strontium has a chemical affinity for nucleic 
acids, the compounds which control the genetic function (45). There is then 
the unfortunate possibility that Sr-90 may selectively associate itself with the 
part of a cell most vulnerable to its radiation, making it a much more efficient 
producer of mutations than, say X-rays which do their damage at random. This 
question can only be settled by further research. 

There is also recent evidence that the safety standards observed by radiologists 
are not sufficient to protect them from genetic damage. A comparative study 
of the children of several thousand radiologists, referred to a similar number of 
8,000 physicians whose practice did not involve them in extensive work with 
radiation, has shown an appreciable increase in the incidence of malformed 
children in the former group. The report concludes in part: 

“The results (of the study) indicate that small, prolonged doses of radiation 
produce abnormalities in humans * * *. The differences are not of large magui- 
tude and in themselves would not be viewed with alarm. These abnormalities 
occur, however, in the first generation of offspring, and visible first generation 
effects represent only a small fraction of the total damage that may have been 
inflicted.” (44) 

(2) Somatic damage: Radiation, in single or repeated doses, shortens the life 
span of both man and animals, and also increases incidence of malignant tumors 
and leukemia. What the quantitative harmful effects to man of the internally 
deposited Sr-90 may be cannot be known at the present time ; however, the quali- 


tative effects (the kind of tissue damage to be expected) can be predicted witb 
some certainty. 
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Mice, rats, and rabbits, given radioactive strontium in doses of 0.5 to 5 uc/gm, 
readily developed malignant bone tumors (osteogenic sarcomas), both single and 
multiple, within a latent period of no less than 200 days (1, 6,26). The incidence 
of bone tumors was approximately proportional to the dose, and the latent period 
increased gradually with decreasing dosage. In many animals the tumors spread 
widely throughout the body. Bone tumors were produced in young, growing rats 
as well as adult rats (26). 

It is generally agreed that the results of the present exposure to environmental 
Sr-90 cannot be assessed with any degree of certainty for perhaps another 20 to 30 
years. All of us and our progeny are taking part in this experiment whether 
we wish it or not. The human data from which we guess the results of Sr-90 
exposure have been derived from our experience with radium (28-35). 

Radium 226 is similar to Sr—90 in that it is retained in bone for a long period 
of time, has. a long half life compared to the residence time in bone, is highly 
radioactive, and has a distribution in bone similar to Sr-90 (29, 30, 31). The 
study of the late effects of internally deposited Ra has been made primarily on 
individuals who had received Ra for various medical disorders (a practice no 
longer condoned by the medical profession) and on individuals employed in the 
luminous-dial-painting industry (29, 30, 31). Radium salts have been given 
orally or intravenously to the former group of individuals, and in the latter 
group luminous dial paint, containing small amounts of radium, mesothorium, 
and its decay products, was ingested over a period of years due to the now for- 
pidden habit of drawing their painting brushes to a fine point between their teeth. 
Since these events occurred largely in the period from 1915-30, many of these in- 
dividuals are now some 25 to 35 years past the original exposure period. 

Because these groups of individuals constitute a valuable reservoir of in- 
formation that may be related to the estimation of the danger from Sr—90 in 
man, they have been the subject of several recent reports (28-35). Ina study 
of 50 patients who had received radium salts therapeutically and 25 luminous 
dial painters, it was found that approximately 60 percent had symptoms that 
could reasonably be attributed to radioactive element deposition (34, 35, 36). 
This figure may be somewhat high because some of the patients in both groups 
were selected because they had symptoms. If one excludes these individuals, 
the incidence of symptoms in the remainder (those chosen on some basis other 
than the presence of symptoms) is 49 percent (23/47) (34-36). The symptoms 
ranged from pain; ineapacitation due to bone destruction, which was often com- 
plicated by infection, particularly when the jaw was involved; fractures; and 
tumor formation. Frequency of bone damage as determined by X-ray exam- 
ination is correlated to a considerable degree with the total retained body bur- 
den of Ra. 

No characteristic X-ray changes have been observed in patients having under 
0.1 microcurie (yc) Ra and relatively few changes are found in patients having 
between 0.1 to 0.5 ue of Ra. Fifteen percent of the patients with between 0.5 
and 1.0 we of Ra show changes and those with over 1.0 ue Ra almost uniformly 
show bone damage by X-ray examination (34-36). Fourteen percent of the 
entire group developed malignant tumors of bone (36). In general, bone 
tumors (sarcomas) usually occur in young people, yet all of these patients 
were from 40 to 70 years old. To illustrate the rarity of such tumors in the 
general population, the incidence is reported as 1 in 100,000 in the United 
States and 1 in 75,000 in Great Britain (37). The average latent period for 
the development of symptoms was 16 to 17 years and for the appearance of 
malignant tumors, about 35 years (34-36). The poor prognosis following the 
development of a bone tumor may be seen in the fact that the average time 
from the onset of symptoms referrable to the bone tumor, to the time of death 
was but 18 months (36). 

Similar findings are reported in other studies (28, 29). However they are 
not as valuable as the previously cited ones because significant or entirely 
unknown amounts of mesothorium were present in the patients and the contri- 
bution to the bone damage by this element could not be gauged with any 
certainty. This criticism does not apply in most of the cases in the Looney 
studies (34-36) particularly in those cases known to have received radium 
therapeutically (38). It also must be stated, however, that the damage to bone 
by radium or by radium and mesothorium cannot be distinguished one from 
another—they appear the same (30). 

With regard to the smallest known amount of total body radium that will 
produce bone changes, it should be noted that 52 percent (13/27) of the patients 
who received therapeutic radium and retained from 0.03-1.9 wc radium body 
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burden had evidence of significant bone damage (31). In other terms, significant 
non-malignant lesions were present in individuals containing as little as 0.4 uc 
of radium salts uncontaminated with more than 0.66 percent mesothorium (31), 
Thus evidence of bone damage can appear in individuals with only four times 
the amount of radium in their bodies that has been accepted up to the present 
time as the safe amount of body radium. This “safe amount” or MPC wil] 
be further defined in the ensuing discussion. 

In regard to the appearance of tumors, 12 percent (3/25) of the patients who 
received therapeutic radium and retained less than 1.5 we Ra body burden 
developed malignant tumors that spread widely and eventually caused the death 
of the patient (35). Specifically, malignant tumors have arisen in 2 individuals 
containing as little as 0.8 we Ra body burden and 1 individual with a body 
burden of Ra of 1.3 we (35). That the radium preparations received by these 
individuals were contaminated with significant amounts of mesothorium re- 
mains a possibility. Analyses of bone samples from at least one of these 
patients are reported to be in progress (31) and when this information becomes 
available the question as to whether these cases should be attributed solely to 
Ra may be answered. Looney (36) concludes that the overall evaluation of 
his large and more unselected series indicates that the “clinical differences 
found in the patients who had received radium medically and the luminous- 
dial workers [known to have received mesothorium]’* are greatly minimized.” 
That radium uncontaminated with more than 0.66 percent mesothorium can 
cause a malignant bone tumor, has been proven by the appearance of an 
osteogenic sarcoma in the tibia of a patient who had received parenteral radium 
(essentially mesothorium free) medically 20 years previously (35) (total body 
burden radium 3.6 ue). 

Thus malignant bone tumors have occurred in individuals with about 8 to 36 
times the amount of radium in their bodies that has been accepted as safe up 
to the present time. This “safe amount” or MPC will now be further defined. 


Mazvimum permissible concentration of Sr-90 in man 


In the absence of the requisite long experience with ingested Sr—90, the Inter- 
national Commission on Radiological Protection (ICRP) has established what are 
provisionally considered safe levels of Sr—-90 in the human body by indirect 
means. The first such method is by comparison with radium. The maximum 
permissible concentration (MPC) of radium (Ra-226) has been set for some 
time at 0.1 wc/kgm of body calcium. Since an adult contains about 1 kgm of 
calcium, up to 0.1 we of Ra can be carried. The MPC has the following medical 
definition: that concentration of a radioactive element which leads to “a dose 
of ionizing radiation that, in the light of present knowledge, is not expected 
to cause appreciable bodily injury to a person at any time during his lifetime” 
(41). The figure for radium was set empirically, on the basis of early experience 
with ingested radium, by lowering the figure for the threshhold for detectable 
effects in the very few cases available by an order of magnitude. It is clear 
from the review above of the data now available that an MPC of 0.1 we Ra- 
226/kgm Ca affords a very scant margin for safety. 

The biologic similarities between Ra and Sr have been noted. In order to 
allow for the possibility that Sr may concentrate in the bone to a greater extent 
than Ra (a not at all unlikely event), the Sr—90 radiations are treated as if 
enhanced in effectiveness 5 times relative to those of Ra. The physical dis- 
similarities between their radiations can be allowed for exactly in the case of 
their energies and approximately in the case of their character (relative bio- 
logical efficiencies) (41). This comparison has led to the adoption of an MPC 
(Sr-90) of 1.0 wc Sr-90/kgm Ca. 

This value can be checked by calculating the ionization produced by 1 MPC 
(Sr-90) in the bone (in roentgens-equivalent-medical, or rem) and comparing 
this to the permissible dose of total body radiation deemed safe in general radio- 
logical practice: 0.300 rem/week (41). This calculation shows that the MPC 
(Sr-90) will give an ionization of about 0.2 rem/wk in regions of bone where 
Sr-90 is concentrated 5-fold over a uniform distribution throughout the bone. 
Both methods are seen to lead to approximately the same result. 

The history of the permissible whole body dose used above (0.300 rem/wk) 
illustrates what appears to be a theorem of radiology: that as clinical experience 


* Phrase in brackets is the author’s own addition. 
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accumulates, maximum dose levels are decreased. Consider the evolution of 
the maximum permissible dose (based on a 6-day week) (45): 

1981 : 1.2 rem/week 

1936 : 0.6 rem/week 

1949 : 0.3 rem/week 

On December 10, 1956, the National Committee on Radiological Protection 
announced a recommendation that this figure be further reduced to 0.10 rem/wk. 
This action was attributed to concern over the genetic effects of extended low- 
level exposure. Pending adoption of this recommendation by the International 
Commission, we have based our calculations on the higher figure, 0.3 rem/wk. 

It must be concluded that the MPC (SR-90) of 1 nze/kgm Ca is not a consery- 
ative unit in terms of our present knowledge, and contains very little in the way 
of a safety margin, since the factor of 5 is quite possibly expended by selective 
deposition. Mueh research is required, however, before confidence can be 
placed in this MPC, since it is clear that the data that enter in its determination 
(MPC (Ra-226) and 0.300 rem/week) are not even very satisfactory upper 
bounds on proper safety margins. 

The ICRP (48) particularly emphasizes that the MPC as defined above is 
suitable only for supervised exposures of small numbers of people, such as indus- 
trial and hospital situations, where the recipient is medically supervised and 
the dose can be terminated at the first indications of trouble. “The Commis- 
sion recommends that, in the case of the prolonged exposure of a large popula- 
tion, the maximum permissible levels should be reduced by a factor of 10 below 
those accepted for occupational exposures” (43). The pertinent MPC for the 
worldwide fallout of SR-90, the MPO (population), is therefore 0.1 wc/kgm Ca. 


Anticipated levels of Sr-90 in man 


On the basis of AKC findings on the Sr—90 content of soils, plants, and animal 
and human bones, two estimates have been made by AEC scientists of the average 
levels of Sr—90 to be anticipated in humans, 

1) AEC Commissioner W. F. Libby has considered (2, 3) the fallout levels 
in the human environment, and the barriers to deposition of Sr—90 in humans. 
He concludes that, provided no further weapons are tested, the average body 
burden for children born now in America would amount to between 0.004 and 
0.010 MPC Sr-90 ‘oceupational), and that it will remain at this level for the 
next 15 years. It is on the basis of these figures that the health hazard in 
continued testing has been discounted by the Administration. 

Libby’s conclusions require several comments, First he deals only in averages 
and omits from consideration the fact that a very large number of people, it 
must be anticipated, may acquire amounts of Sr—90 dangerous to them at levels 
very much below 1 MPC, because of the great variations around the average in 
individual susceptibilities (frequently by factors of 100, as the radium data 
showed) and fluctuations in environmental levels. It was for these reasons that 
the ICRP warned against the use of the MPC (occupational) for cases of ex- 
posure of whole populations. In their recommended units, Libby’s levels for 
today’s children become 0.04 to 0.10 MPC (population). Second, Libby postulates 
a much higher barrier against deposition of Sr—90 in the bones (3) than do 
other workers (39). ‘This barrier is as yet imperfectly measured. Libby’s own 
evaluation of it changed sufficiently between May and October of 1956 to cause 
a seven-fold change in his estimate of the danger (2). Third, most of our 
understanding of radiation damage, and hence the determination of the MPC, 
is based on studies of adults. The danger from Sr—90 is almost certainly increased 
by the involvement of children through contamination of the milk supply, since 
growing tissue is known to be markedly more radiosensitive than the average. 

Prior to the release of Libby’s data the British Medical Research Council had 
gone on record as to what it considered an important danger from Sr-—090 (40): 
“If the concentration in human bones showed signs of rising greatly beyond 
0.01 of that corresponding to the maximum permissible occupational level it 
would indieate the need for immediate consideration of the problem.” There 
is no disputing that we have already passed that level. 

(2) Dr. Merril Eisenbud, manager of the New York Operations Office of the 
AEC, has published an analysis of independent data on fallout (39). His con- 
clusions on the levels of Sr—90 in the environment are in satisfactory agreement 
with those of Libby. However, his conclusions on the health hazard are stated 
in a different fashion. He computes the total dose of radiation to the bones of 
a human, who is born now and lives 70 years, from natural radiations, and from 
present levels of Sr—90 assuming that there are no further tests. He concludes 
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that the Sr-90 dose would be 0.7 to 7 percent of the dose from natural causes, 

A far more meaningful comparison of the two effects, in the context of the 
proposal to suspend testing, is to compute these doses under the assumption 
that bomb testing were to continue. One finds, then, assuming that the current 
Sr-90 levels are maintained over the whole life span, that the skeletal dose from 
Sr-90 would be 5 times as large as that from natural sources (40, 41). It is 
seen, then, that Eisenbud’s figures do not offer any assurance of safety in 
continued testing. 

In summary, the AEC’s data indicate, when interpreted according to the 
recommendations of the ICRP, that today’s children will carry in their lifetimes 
from tests already completed a body burden of Sr—90 between 4 and 10 percent of 
that which is now considered safe. The uncertainties in these figures are very 
large. Subsequent research may show that some of the ununderstood processes 
operate in our favor. But experience with permissible doses of radiation in the 
past has almost always been that closer study over periods of longer exposure 
shows causes to reduce rather than increase the amount of radiation allowed. 
Prudence requires that we recognize at least the imminence of a most serious 
health hazard. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These considerations lead us to the following conclusions: 

(1) That it would be morally desirable, politically advantageous, and 
scientifically practical for the United States to propose an international 
agreement to suspend the testing of superweapons without insisting on 
internal inspection. 

(2) That the health hazard in fallout from continued testing cannot be 
dismissed from these considerations. 

(3) That the Congress can perform an invaluable public service by ob- 
taining the fullest information possible on the technical questions raised, 
encouraging further research where necessary and, above all, seeing 
that the public is as fully informed as possible. 

These are not problems which scientists, in offering information, should at- 
tempt to preempt from the people. It is essential, however, that the public have 


sufficient information to know that choices exist, and what they are. This 
is why we have appeared before you. Thank you for the opportunity. 
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Senator Symineton. Our next witness is Rev. William K. Russell. 
Reverend Russell, will you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM K. RUSSELL, CLERGYMAN, PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dr. Russeiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator pa and Mr. Shepley, my name is William K. 
Russell. Iam a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
I speak on behalf of the Department of Christian Community Action 
of the Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater St. Louis, and on 
behalf of our local chapter of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, an 
organization with long record of effort in the cause of world peace. 

I wish to express our appreciation of these hearings now being con- 
ducted by your special committee and to thank you i permitting me 
to appear before you. 

Senator Symineton. I welcome you before our committee, and am 
glad you are able to appear before us. 


ARMAMENT BUILDUP CONTRARY TO MORAL LAW 


Dr. Russert. Thank you. I shall give a summary of the statement 
which has been prepared, and if I may, as church related people, a 
chief concern of ours is with the morality of our world’s armament 
buildup. If we accept the fact that life, all life, is sacred, we are 
driven, I believe, to a realization that today’s reliance on armaments 
does violence to all for which and by which sincere men live. The 
minds and the abilities and the mental gifts of men are sacred. 

Our responsibility for money which represents life and man’s toil 
and effort is a sacred tamara. The dignity and selfhood of all 
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is the concern of each one of us. Our living in a community of people 
of many nations and races, most of whom live in hunger and want and 
ill-health, involves a sacred responsibility. We live in a world in 
which God’s moral law runs forward and back. 

Today’s armament buildup focuses our attention on the anticipated 
enemy, rather than on the needs and root causes which make him a 
potential enemy. They kill the will to deal imaginatively and de- 


terminedly with the political and economic and cultural problems out 
of which wars emerge. 


BOMB TESTS IMMORAL AND DANGEROUS 


For the United States to continue to carry on bomb tests in the face 
of moral principles and the conscience not only of a great portion of 
mankind, but of those scientists whose studies are used to make arma- 
ments and bombs more terrible, does damage to the mental and 
spiritual well-being of our citizenry and to the moral leadership which 
the rest of the world has a right to expect of us. 

Physicists, biologists, men in medical research, with whom I have 
discussed this matter, are worried and fearful. The almost unani- 
mous voice of the scientists at Washington University is that 
America’s leadership in bomb development and experimentation may 
already be endangering the lives of our people; that it may well be 
that the primary victim of the creation will be the creator. 

The poison which was not known until the atomic bomb was un- 
leashed is today moving across our country and the world, and it warns 
us that with our present level of knowledge, the situation is too uncer- 
tain for us to continue our bomb testing. 


PROHIBITIVE COST OF ARMAMENTS 


Today’s armaments are Frankensteins. Today’s armaments mean 
economic bankruptcy. A recent Bulletin of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation (vol. 35, No. 24, September 1, 1956), emphasizes as fact 
that total preparedness today is financially impossible for our country. 
So costly is the building up of armaments that even the wealthy 
United States cannot “be in battle readiness everywhere with every- 
thing needed for any kind of war.” Currently we are spending $35 
billion dollars a year. At this rate of expenditure, we will have 
spent over a 15-year period beginning 1951, about $200 million more 
than was spent in the 15-year period from 1935 to 1950, which includes 
World War II. We can carry on our present pace of armaments 
buildup for a few years, but we cannot continue it says this article, 
for “1, 2, or 3 decades without going broke.” This being true, at- 
tempted total armament security today means the total destruction of 
all that we aim to make secure. 

We hear talk from Washington that big world wars are a thing of 
the past and the future wars will be small ones. Some say that big 
wars are so destructive and so all-engulfing that they are unthinkable, 
and that, therefore, nations will only become involved in small ones. 
Who can say? Can anyone in Washington or London or Moscow 
place geographical limitations on a war, predict what nations will 
come into it, limit the area of operations? 
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ARMAMENTS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Chen, armaments are a fraud and a delusion. Faith in armaments 
is faith in a false god who puts into the hearts of his worshipers the 
spirit of arrogance, the belief that they possess rights and, indeed, 
nsights on truth not accorded “weaker” nations, the belief that posses- 
sion of arms means strength, the belief that worthy ends justify every 
wrong and evil means to secure them, and indeed, the belief that 
freedom and the security of democracy depends upon them, the be- 
lief that they stand in the place of the God of the whole earth. 

Armaments do not produce what they promise. American, Russian, 
British military leaders who have wrestled with this problem are 
agreed on this; there will be no victor in the next war. No military 
program offered today promises security to our land, homes, or people. 
There is no defense against the atomic and hydrogen bomb, and as 
other new weapons are developed, the probabilities of defending our 
cities and people against attack becomes less and less. 


WORLD RELATIONSHIPS IMPAIRED BY ARMAMENTS 


Armaments do not open the way to peace. They rob us of the 
economic resources with which to raise the level of the world’s living 
and to provide needed school facilities, slum clearance, and health 
and other social services at home. They do not encourage the relation- 
ships between nations based on free consent and cooperation; they 
speak the language of force and fear. 

It is impossible for peace to come in this atmosphere. Military 
leaders are caught in frustrating dilemma. And we are not brought 
to a solution of our problem by urging that the way through is to 
create an armament stalemate, be it either a stalemate of bombs or 
guns. This is so because the root causes of antagonisms and unrest 
crying for solution remain, and an armed stalemate built upon them 
can only be a balance of mutual terror. 

Fear and insecurity, suspicion and frustration, world demand and 
disorganized world supply, hunger, and disease are evils that are 
aggravated by a world that depends on armaments for its security. 


ARMANENTS BUILDUP AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


The armaments buildup of Russia and the United States proclaims 
an insecure state of mind and says with emphasis that the United 
Nations is an ineffective instrument for the prevention of war. 

The vital issues, we are saying, the really severe tensions may have 
to be settled by war. If the United Nations is weak, this is to make 
the United Nations even more ineffective. 


NO PEACE THROUGH “EFFECTIVE DETERRENTS” 


Actually the current policy of governments is for stronger and 
stronger armaments. The Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Donald 
(Juarles, said in an address in Philadelphia last September in the 
presence of the air attachés of other countries, and which I would 
imagine reflected the opinions of their governments: 

The free world must be sure that this deterrent capability is of such strength 


and flexibility that even if it suffers a sudden atomic attack it can still react with 
devastating power. 
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Such capability does exist today in the free world. We intend that it shall 
exist in every foreseable tomorrow, in fact, until some other reliable basis for 
peace has been achieved. 

When we have talked disarmament, we have thought in terms of 
advantage to us rather than in terms of security for the human race, 
We have thought in terms of conceding something of minor concern 
in order to gain a superior advantage. Unless we a the 
question of disarmament seeking to benefit the entire world, our con- 
ferences will fail. Our world was created as one world and it is to 
live for less than highest truth to approach the question of disarma- 
ment in an attitude that it is our own security alone that matters, and 
that we can be indifferent about what the needs are or what happens 
in the rest of the world. Insecurity for Israel, a lack of freedom for 
Hungary impinges on my security and my freedom: under God we 
are one. We must think and behave toward the world so that they 
know that this is the belief and conviction of America. 


MOTIVATION FOR WORLD DISARMAMENT 


The urgency of these days insists that we do those things which 
convince the world that we are to be trusted, that the generous things 
we do are done out of a truly concerned heart and without ulterior 
motive. 

We must ask ourselves this question, for judgment must begin in 
our own house, “Do we mean world disarmament when we use those 
words, or are we all the while thinking in terms of a plan that will 
enable both sides to retain atomic weapons and through them compel 


peace?” Are we sure that we really have the will to move away 
from a policy which ee Quarles calls “peace through effective 
H 


deterrents” and Sir Winston Churchill calls, “peace of mutual terror”! 

It is no step toward world disarmament if the thing we seek is 
simply an agreed-on policy of preventing war while remaining heavily 
aria and inspecting each other’s armaments. That could be but an 
attempt to recapture something of the old code observed between 
nations before the days of surprise attacks, that you forewarned your 
enemy with a formal declaration of war. This is not world dis- 
armament. 


NATIONS DO NOT REALLY DESIRE DISARMAMENT 


As of now, there is little evidence that any nation desires disarma- 
ment. Miss Dorothy Fosdick, formerly a member of the policy plan- 
ning staff of the State Department, wrote in her recent book, Common 
Sense and World Affairs: 


Many persons in official and important quarters, far from wanting to search for 
any system for the international control and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces which would safeguard the security of every nation, are “scared to death” 
of the idea. They are actually afraid the Soviet Union might sometime get “sin- 
cere” and hope against hope she won't. 

They have let our vested interest in a vast armed services establishment 
frighten them off, and they cannot face frankly even the prospect of a readjust- 
ment in a national armaments policy to which they have become habituated. 


And we find this on the editorial page of the New York Times for 
September 8, 1955: 


oOo emo est © o— rr 
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Nobody in authority in any major government is at the moment contemplating 
disarmament, 


HOPEFUL FUTURE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


The developments brought about by the events of the past 6 weeks in 
the United Nations seem, if the United Nations organization survives, 
to point toward a hopeful future. Happenings in central Europe 
and the Middle East have placarded the fact that no single nation or 
small group of nations can be trusted with armaments. The tempta- 
tion is too heavy upon the strong to assert their military might over 
the weak. The temptation is too strong for even right-intentional 
nations to use the military to secure desirable results quickly. 

The temptation is too strong for a nation to use its power to bypass 
constituted authority to redress evident wrongs. While these events 
have pointed up past and present weaknesses in the United Nation’s 
ability to settle problems effectively, the United Nations, if it survives 
the present ordeal, will quite possibly come through with more power 
and speak with greater authority. 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE 


The establishment of a United Nations police force is a forward 
step, and it is significant that in the present instance it is made up 
of the military of the small nations. It has been for our common good 
that membership in the United Nations has been extended from 60 
nations to 79 and that more and more the weight of influence is going 


into the General Assembly. The General Assembly is increasingly 
representing the will of the people of the world, and this is well. The 
United States should encourage and strengthen this development. 
The United Nations military police force should be strengthened. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO BUILD WORLD TRUST 


Universal disarmament is an imperative, and along with a convinced 
determination for it must go a very strong emphasis on economic 
aid and other assistance to raise the living standards of the world. 
Our very strong concern must be for the very large world popula- 
tions which are still ill housed, ill clothed, and ill fed. If we sit at 
disarmament conference tables and take our place in the United 
Nations committed to a world view, not ening just a special personal 
advantage, and along with this share our surpluses and our aids with- 
out ulterior motive, we shall gain world confidence and trust. We 
shall remove the accusation that we use the food we give the starving 
to buy their loyalties and to compel them to do our will. 

A graduate student whom I know spent 2 years in India and 
Southeast Asia. He found leadership and common people alike 
unimpressed by American grants and aid. Time and again he re- 
ceived this comment, “The United States gives us machinery and 
know-how, but your people do not give us of themselves and do not 
behave toward us as though we too are people.” He said that the 
great success of Chester Bowles in gaining the confidence, trust, and 
affection of the people of India is found in the fact that he sent his 
children to the native schools, he tried to learn of the Indian people 
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and from them; he identified himself with their life and needs and 
their aspirations. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF WORLD DISARMAMENT 


I am not equipped to discuss the details of various disarmament 
proposals, and 1 can appreciate the problems that Russia presents 
and that the participation of Communist China involves. I am cer- 
tain, though, that our present course of armament buildup and stale- 
mates is the way of bankruptcy, self-destruction, death, and the 
negation of human dignity. I cannot reconcile it with the Will of God 
or the Mind of Christ for the children of man. World disarmament 
is our urgent need and it must have our complete commitment. 

We must make it continually apparent that we are determined and 
will negotiate until it is attained. From the Christian view, I believe 
that we must strengthen our programs in aid and training, helping 
nations develop their resources and raise their standards of living. 
We must do this simply because they are people and without expecting 
any reward save the knowledge that it is Aod's Will. The little nations 
will place their strong weight behind our just proposals. 

The conscience of the world will respond and the goal will at length 
be realized. Sheer integrity will open doors that appear firmly 
closed. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symrneron. I was very interested in your statement. Let 
me ask you several questions. 

Are you for universal disarmament ? 

Dr. Russet. Yes; I am. 

Senator Symrneton. How do you correlate that with your desire to 
have a United Nations police force? 

Dr. Russeiu. Oh, that is submitting some of our national authority 
to the United Nations. 

Senator Symrineron. But you want some armament in the United 
Nations? 

Dr. Russet. Oh, yes. 

Senator Symineron. You don’t want any armament in any other 
nation ? 

Dr. Russeix. I feel that is true, except for self-policing. 

Senator Symineton. Therefore, your thought is we would give up 
our sovereignty to the United Nations ? 

Dr. Russety. Exactly; I think we have got to go the whole way. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

One other question: Would you believe in unilateral disarmament’! 

Dr. Russeit. No; I do not, not in today’s world. I believe in the 
statement which Mr. Ted Lentz coined and put before us today, 
unilateral preparation for disarmament. 

Senator Symineton. What you are interested in, what you believe 
in, is a world government through the United Nations? 

Dr. Russetu. Yes, through the United Nations. 

Senator Symrveton. Thank you very much for being with us. We 
now have a slight problem. e witnesses have been called as they 
asked to appear before the committee. And if anybody has had to 
wait too long, it is with our deep regret. 
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I would like to find out how many witnesses we have left. Is Mr. 
Harris here? Is Mr. Morgan here? 

Mr. Harris is here and Mr. Morgan is not. 

Is Professor Callahan here? 

Not here. 

Mr. Lieber? He is not here. 

Mr. Nash here? He is here. 

Mr. Ley is here. 

Mr. Fridley. 

Mr. Lieber will testify in his behalf. 

Mrs. Faust. 

Rev, Ronald Lind. He is here. 

Mr. Huber. He is not here. I understand he would like to have 
his statement included in the record. 

Mr. Farmer. He is not here. 

I think we have five more witnesses and it is 20 minutes after 5. 
We will run another hour, 

Is there anybody who would be willing to have their statement 
included as part of the record ? 

I see Mr. Nash says that he is willing. 

Mr. Nasu. That was a double question, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. You single it for me. 

Mr. Nasu. I want mine in the record, but I can make mine in 
3 minutes, 

Senator SymrneTon. All right, Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Harris, will you come up to testify. We welcome you. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. 

Senator Symrneton, Have you a copy of your statement? 

Mr. Harris. No, this is the only copy I have. I will have to give 
it to him when I get through. 

Senator Symineton. How long is it? 

Mr. Harris. About. 10 minutes, 

Senator Symineron. We will be very glad to hear what you have 
to say. 


STATEMENT OF T. BEN HARRIS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Harris. I am a member of the Midwest region of the United 
World Federalists. My name is T. Ben Harris, and I am in the 
insurance business in St. Louis. I would like to speak first in my 
capacity as a member of the Midwest region of the United World 
Federalists; I understand our president submitted a statement to 
your committee in Washington. 

However, this is our first a to appear since the Egyptian 
crises. I would like to introduce for the record an advertisement put 
out by the United World Federalists, which appeared in the New 
York Times and 74 other newspapers in the country. 


NEED FOR UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE 


The caption is “Call the Police.” I will not read the entire ad, but 
the general sense of the ad. 


72880—57—pt. 10-12 
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It is for a permanent United Nations police force and indicates 
that we have always supported the U. N. I would like to have this 
introduced into the record. 

Senator Symrneron. Without objection it will be entered into the 
record. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


(The New York Times, November 14, 1956] 
CALL THE Po.ice! 


When violence broke out in the Middle Bast and in Hungary, the people of 
the world looked to the U. N. to call the police. But— 


Sir Anthony Eden (broadcast, November $3, 1956) 


“We have stepped in because the United Nations couldn’t do so in time. If the 
United Nations will take over this police action we shall welcome it.” 

Under the charter the U. N. can only obtain forces from the member nations. 
The member nations have never put any of their forces at the continuous dis- 


posal of the U. N. The U. N. should have a permanent world police force of its 
own. 


Hungarian freedom station (November 3, 1956) 


“The Soviet Army is attempting to crush our troubled hearts. Their tanks and 
guns are roaring over Hungarian soil. Save our souls. SOS. SOS.” 

The U. N. has no force adequate to deal with a major power. It has no prospect 
of creating such a force until it can enforce real disarmament on all nations 
alike. Meanwhile, it can do little more than mobilize world moral opinion. If 
the Soviets fail to respond to this, Hungary is doomed. 


Lester Pearson (in the U. N. November 1, 1956) 


“TI would like to see a provision authorizing the Secretary General to begin to 
make arrangements with member governments for a United Nations force large 
enough to keep these (Egyptian-Israeli) borders at peace. My own Government 
would be glad to recommend Canadian participation in such a United Nations 
force, a truly international peace and police force.” 

There is now a U. N. emergency police force in Egypt to restore order. This 
is a great achievement. Nevertheless, a “truly peace and police force” should 


enforce law on individuals as well as nations, so that the police need not go to 
war to stop war. 


Secretary Dulles (in the U. N. November 1, 1956) 


“T think that we should, and hope that we shall, give our most earnest thought 
to the problem of how we can do more to establish and implement the principles of 
justice and international law.” 

Peace with justice under law requires an international court empowered to try 


offenders and to order binding settlements when international disputes threaten 
the peace. 


President Eisenhower (broadcast, October 31, 1956) 


“I am ever more deeply convinced that the processes of the United Nations need 
further to be developed and strengthened * * * There can be no peace without 
law * * * The passionate longing for peace on the part of all peoples of the 
saa compels us to speed our search for new and more effective instruments of 

ustice.” 

We believe that the President spoke for the American people and the people of 
all the world. 


CALL FOR THE NEXT STEPS 


1. The emergency United Nations police force must be developed into a perma- 
nent United Nations police force. 

2. The U. N. police must be Able to take offenders to a U. N. court. 

3. The United Nations Disarmament Commission must speed negotiations for 
safe, inspectable, and enforceable disarmament. 

4. The U. N. Charter must be amended as soon as possible to give the U. N. the 
power it needs to secure peace. 
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CALL UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


Since 1947 UWF has directed attention to the developing world crisis and these 
essential measures to secure world peace. We hope our call for the next steps 
will now be heeded. Send for our up-to-date booklet giving more details. 

United World Federalists, Inc., 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Officers : 

c. M. Stanley, chairman, executive counsel 
Oscar Hammerstein II, vice president 

J. A. Migel, secretary 

Donald Harrington, president 

Francis X Wiget, vice chairman, executive council 
Walter P. Reuther, vice president 

Abraham Wilson, counsel 

Randolph P. Compton, controller 

Mrs. Marion H. McVitty, first vice president 
Grenville Clark, vice president 

Dr. Howard Thurman, vice president 
Duncan M. Spencer, treasurer 

George C. Holt, executive vice president . . . 


Mr. Harris. This ad was paid for in the New York Times by the 
World Federalist organization, but the other 74 ads around the 
country were paid for by individuals. I say this, because I believe it 
is important to show that people do feel this very strongly. 

The ads, incidentally, have gotten very good editorial comment 
across the country, and we have gotten good editorial comment in the 
Midwest, in Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Illinois. 


GROWING CONFIDENCE IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


We believe that the people have confidence in the United Nations. 


Let me read to you a report of our United Nations observer made on 
November 10, 1956. 


I am going to read three sentences and give the rest of it for the 
record. 


From conversations overheard inside the U. N., from conversations overheard 
in the streets outside, from listening to New York cab drivers, it is clear that the 
public is prayfully anxious that the U. N. shall survive these awful tests of its 
strength. 

It is clear also that the public mind has cut right through official, diplomatic 
preoccupation with the complexities of the situation. As far as the public is 
concerned, it wants the U. N. to have a police force of its own. 


I would like to submit the rest for the record. 
(The report referred to is as follows :) 


Report BY U. N. ORSERVER 


The emergencies in Hungary and Egypt, which caused the U. N. to stay in 
session day and night, have suddenly impelled the public to discover the U. N. 
Crowds thronged the U. N. lobby far into the night in the hope of getting tickets 
to the meetings. Crowds waited in the street outside. In the public galleries 
of the assembly hall spectators refused to be hushed, insisted on applauding their 
champions. All over this country and abroad, anxious people kept their TV sets 
and radios tuned to the U. N. 

From conversations overheard inside the U. N., from conversations overheard 
in the streets outside, from listening to New York cabdrivers, it is clear that the 
public is prayerfully anxious that the U. N. shall survive these awful tests of 
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its strength. It is clear also that the public mind has cut right through officiag). 
diplomatic preoccupation with the complexities of the situation. As far as 
the public is concerned, it wants the U. N. to have a police force of its own. It 
can’t imagine why the U. N. hasn’t had a police force all along. The public wants 
a U. N. police that can deal with the aggressors in Hungary as well as with 
aggressors in Egypt. The people know what a police force is and how it works. 
They want a police force backed by U. N. law, able to arrest the guilty and take 
them toa U. N. court. They want U. N. law and police and courts to operate on 
all nations, large or small. The public knows what the U. N. needs. 

There is now a job to be done to bring official and public thinking together go 
that the governments and peoples together can make the U. N. capable of secur- 
ing world peace with justice under law. 

The public must learn that what they want to see achieved, entails expanding 
and making permanent the present U. N. emergency police force, agreement by 
all nations to thoroughgoing, enforceable disarmament, and U. N. Charter 
amendments to make the U. N. capable of settling international disputes by 
legal means, and of enforcing security laws by U. N. police on individuals as wel] 
as nations through U. N. courts. They must understand that this will take much 
time and tireless effort and enthusiasm. 

With the peoples’ will and official know-how, the job may yet be done in time. 

NOVEMBER 10, 1956. 


Mr. Harris. Now, I would like to speak as an individual. 

I believe that if disarmament is to be really effective, it must be the 
kind that is permanent, that does not allow for return to the arms race 
at any time, if one of the participating nations should so choose. 


U. N. POLICE FORCE ADVOCATED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Perhaps in shaping disarmament proposals, we should return to 
the wisdom of President Eisenhower, who stated at Columbia on 
March 24, 1950: 


All governments pay an equal lip service to the common purpose of satisfying 
human hungers and promoting international understanding. 


Every one of them, if challenged, can point to laws and policies that are 
beyond criticism. 


In other words, they are all against sin. This is my quotation. 
Again from President Eisenhower: 


Why, then, is not world peace automatically ours? Simply because the positive 
elements in the construction of peace can be nullified by any powerful armed 
nation whose motives are suspect, unless all are committed to disarmament, and 
there is some means of enforcing peace among them. 

All the sanitary safeguards designed will not secure a community against 
disease if the residents of one block flaunt them, and the violators will not be 


persuaded to mend their ways, until health officers, backed by the police and 
law, enforce the ordinances. 


Still quoting President Eisenhower : 


In a disarmed world, should it be attained, there must be an effective United 
Nations with a police power universally recognized as strong enough to earn 
universal respect. 

The individual nations can pool in it the power for policing the continents and 
the seas against international lawlessness. These acts which involve two or 
more nations in their external relations. 


LIMITATIONS OF AN INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Our security in the local community does not rest in an inspection 
force that has only the authority to report to us that others are plan- 
ning assault and battery upon us. Our protection in the local commu- 
nity depends upon a police force that has the authority to take direct 
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and immediate action to halt. the violation of rules drawn up by the 
community to protect the well-being of its individual members. It 
would seem that this same principle is equally valid on the level of the 
world community. 

The administration is to be commended for its efforts to work out 

n effective and dependable inspection service. An inspection system 
is essential to the working of any disarmament plan. But we should 
never, for one moment, rest in the belief that inspection is enough. 
An inspection Sy stem is in one sense a burglar-alarm system. 
Burglar alarms are very necessary. However, I do not recall of any 
burglar having been caught by a burglar alarm. For effective pro- 
tection against t theft, we must have a trained professional police force 
ready at ‘all times to respond to the call of the alarm, and to be almost 
constantly at the place of trouble at the time of trouble. 

As an insurance man, I can assure you that the insurance premium 
is much higher on a building that has little or no police protection, no 
matter how good the alarm. system. Obviously, the St. Louis police 
department could not very easily perform its task if the criminal ele- 
ment in our cities were allowed to be heavily armed and well organized. 

Applying this analogy to the world level, it ean readily be seen that 
the police force suggested in the quotation from Eisenhower's speech 

cannot act to seize the factory where an arms violation is taking place 
or to seize the individual responsible for that arms violation, ee the 
disarmament plan not only provides for a pooling of force in the 
U.N. but has also provided for a complete reduction of national armed 
units to a police level. 


INDIVIDUAL SOVEREIGNTY STRENGTHEND, NOT LOST, THROUGH U.N. 


In any discussion of the United Nations police force, or disarma- 
ment, the objection is always offered that we will lose our sovereignty. 
Personally, I feel that we have very little as soon as we step out of the 
continental limits of the United States. I think the American citizens 
in prison camps and their families probably have the same notions. 

When we can be brought to the brink of war, as we were in the Suez 
incident, by the decision of a few men who neither consulted the 
United States nor their own people, nor Parliament—we’re woefully 
short of any meaningful sovereignty as long as any group of individ- 
uals have the power to precipitate open war whether their motives are 
good or bad, or whether they acted in good faith or bad faith, our 
sovereignty is severely limited. I feel that a strengthened United 
Nations will strengthen our individual sovereignty. 

If the United Nations force, similar to the one now being created 
had been stationed on the tense Palestine borders for the past 9 years, 
we would surely have been spared the buildup of tension which re- 
sulted in the brief and bitter Israeli war with the additional results 
of the British-French action in the Suez. 

In an effort to give the nations a confidence in the United Nations 
that will make reliance on the national arms less necessary, and there- 
fore make world disarmament more likely, the United Nations police 
force should be developed as rapidly as possible into a permanent 
force to be stationed along borders where serious international ten- 
sions exist. 
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RECRUITMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF U. N. POLICE FORCE 


To be fully dependable, the nations need to give the United Nations 
authority to directly recruit the members and the officers of the U. N. 
force. As long as the units of the U. N. force are directly under 
the control of respective national governments, the force is dependent 
upon the whims of these governments. 

Even if the governments sending national units for the use of the 
U. N. were willing to always let the U. N. make the decisions govern- 
ing the use of the soldiers, we cannot long expect a handful of small 
nations to be willing to assume the economic burdens of the man- 
power for the United Nations force. Thus, the force should be 
directly recruited by the U. N., with the economic burden spread 
proportionately over the various nations through voluntary assess- 
ment. I believe this would actually reduce our tremendous tax load. 
Perhaps not immediately, but certainly in the very near future. 

As the United Nations force develops in size and experience, the 
United States will be relieved of the onerous, dangerous and expensive 
task of trying to assume for ourselves the burden of policing the 
world against aggression. A task which has sometimes been misinter- 
preted by the very ones we were trying to help, and has sometimes 
alienated those who should be our friends. 


NO SINGLE NATION SHOULD TRY TO POLICE THE WORLD 


In line with this, and in closing, may I say that history shows that 
over the years we have had peace through pax romana, pax britannica, 


and now, if you will, pax americana. History has also shown that 
eventually the loss of friends and the tremendous cost of protecting 
and policing the world can make a second-rate power out of a first: 
rate power. 

Even though, under the present circumstances, we must continue 
to expend every effort and money to maintain our supremacy to pro- 
tect ourselves, there is always the possibility that eventually we 
will not monopolize the world’s brains and industrial might. There- 
fore, I say to you, let us bend our efforts to a permanent through 
a permanent U nited Nations police force with enforceable law, while 
we still have our place in the sun, and our might and our influence. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symineron. That was a most interesting statement, Mr. 
Harris. Thank you for being with us. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Nash, you are our 32d witness today. 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY K. NASH, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


Mr. Nasu. I would like to call attention to an obvious fact. I don’t 


represent the will of the people. I am just one of the people, one of 
the little ones. 


Senator Symineron. You havea written statement, I see? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Nasu. I believe that will be filed for the record, and to conserve 
your time and energy I will merely summarize it. 
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Senator Symineron. It is a short statement, if you would like to 
read it. 

Mr. Nasu. Maybe my summary is better than my statement. 

Senator Syminerton. All right. 

Mr. Nasu. My statement suggests simply that the most effective way 
to control armaments is to remove or nullify the causes of the arms 
race. It lists the most prominent of these causes as being uncontrolled 
territorial, racial, political power, and economic ambitions, interna- 
tional anarchy, and injustices of all types. Now, if any single nation, 
with or without allies, tries to control or dictate the elimination of 
these sources of trouble, the rest of the nations of the world could 
rightly brand such an action an attempt at world domination. 


DISARMAMENT FACILITATED THROUGH STRONGER UNITED NATIONS 


It seems obvious then that the effort should be made, through the 
United Nations, whose motives can be trusted, by all nations. The 
U. N. body as now constituted has only a brain anda heart. My state- 
ment proposes to give it blood and muscle in the form of a police 
force or internationalarmy. The ability to enforce its decisions would 
enable the U. N. to function more effectively in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. It would provide the opportunity for the U. N. 
to build up through examples of successful functioning enough con- 
fidence to justify adding to its power from time totime. Perhaps this 
is the key issue. 

As its power of enforcement increases, as its military might and 
power to prevent aggression grew greater, the need for the possession 
of arms for fighting a war by any nation would become correspond- 
ingly less and less. 

It isn’t so important where we stand, it is important where we are 
going. Things move in trends, and this trend of increased power for 
U. N. building around it a factor of confidence in the world would 
in direct ratio decrease one of the causes for armaments race. Fear 
and mistrust may result in a permanent deadlock of negotiations on 
disarmament for years. 

Now, in a world where hydrogen destruction may mean total destruc- 
tion, any real or imaginary hazards involved in giving the United 
Nations adequate enforcement power are insignificant when compared 
to the life or death gamble of doing nothing except build more and 
bigger armaments. It is my hope as a little person that someone in 
Washington will catch fire on this, and give the idea of the powerful 
U. N. some inspired leadership. 


PUBLIC POLLS ON U. N. POLICE FORCE RECOMMENDED 


I close my statement by saying if your subcommittee or if this Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations wishes to determine how citizens in the 
United States favor giving the U. N. a military force as a map in public 
relations and journalism, I believe the newspaper editors throughout 
our country, as a public service, would conduct public-opinion polls for 
this purpose. Such polls have been conducted on trivial questions 
periodically throughout the country. If self-preservation is the first 
law of nature, then this particular poll would deal with the most im- 
portant question before the world today. 

That is all, sir. 
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Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Nash. And we will be glad 
to incorporate your interesting statement along with your remarks, 
We appreciate your coming here today. 

Mr. Nasu. Thank you very much. 

(The statement of Mr. Nash is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WesLEY K. NAsH, WEBSTER GROVES, Mo. 


It is with great appreciation of the opportunity the subcommittee has proyided 
the citizens of this area to voice their opinions on disarmament that the following 
is submitted. 

As an average American citizen, what I have read and seen happening over the 
years convinces me that attempts at disarmament alone do not get at the basic 
problems of our times for the following reasons: (1) Disarmament has failed 
to prevent war in the past; (2) war is not caused or prevented by the presence of 
arms. Both war and the arms races are caused by such things as national 
ambitions, emnities, and injustices: (3) the impelling forces that create an arms 
race cannot be removed by disarmament; (4) until the conditions that cause both 
armaments and war are removed, virtually nothing basic can be done to achieve 
peace. 

It seems reasonable to say that anyone interested in disarmament should be 
interested in bringing about conditions which will make armaments less neces- 
sary. Ina world where nations mistrust the motives of other nations, the advan- 
tages of channeling action toward this end through an international body such 
as the United Nations are obvious. 

What can be done to make the U. N. more effective in abolishing fear, reducing 
national ambitions, and administering justice in international matters? I believe 
the primary need is to give this organization sufficient military power to enforce 
its decisions. The cynicism that exists today with respect to international affairs 
has been partly produced by the failure to date to give the U. N. this power. 

Even a small international army under its control could hardly fail to increase 
the U. N.’s influence and ability to get things done. Certainly petty bickerings 
between nations would be less apt to thwart well-intentioned efforts for the 
common good. Other benefits that should come about are: (1) An opportunity 
would be opened to build up a record of successful performances; (2) sufficient 
confidence might be generated by these successes to justify increasing the size 
and power of the international army from time to time; (3) as the U. N.’s mili- 
tary might grew, the chances of success of military conquest by any nation would 
correspondingly shrink; (4) even if major nations fought, a U. N. possessing 
substantial military power would be a stronger factor for the establishment of 
peace than a U. N. possessing no power. 

It is possible most nations of the world would rejoice if the United States 
officially advocated establishment of an international army. If people with 
whom I have talked are typical of the thinking throughout the country, most 
Americans would welcome more positive leadership in this direction. 

Debate on disarmament issues could go on for years. Negotiations may never 
bear fruit because they must be subject to other nations whose decisions are 
beyond our control. But here is one approach that is within our power to 
advocate now. And this approach is distinguished by the potential capability of 
eventually making possible both world peace and disarmament. 

If the subcommittee is interested in learning what America thinks, may I 
suggest efforts be made to enlist the help of newspapers in conducting a public- 
opinion poll. Polls have been run by newspapers on various questions in the 
past. In this age of atomic-hydrogen danger, thinking editors and journalists 
surely should be anxious to contribute their part to get actual “yes” or “no” 
— on important propositions affecting policy on armaments and foreign 
affairs. 

Using their medium, your committee could determine the opinions not of a 
handful, not of a few hundred, but of millions of people. 


Senator Syamneton. Mr. Ley and Mr. Fridley have a paper to- 
gether; is that correct? 

Dr. Ley. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Which are you, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT LEY, RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS 


Dr. Ley. I am Albert Ley, a physician in St. Louis; and, if I may, 
I wish to present this brief statement on behalf of the St. Louis 
Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, commonly 
known as Quakers, and address myself on their behalf to Hon. Stuart 
Symington, acting as chairman of this subcommittee. 

Senator Symincton. We are very glad to have you with us, Dr. Ley, 
and I am glad to note that you represent that fine organization of 
Friends and Quakers. 

Dr. Ley. I realize the hour is short, but I wish here to state that on 
behalf of the Society of Friends we are deeply grateful for the privi- 
lege of testifying at this session. Then this follows the statement 
of which you have a draft. 

The St. Louis Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends 
brings before this Subcommittee on Disarmament a concern that this 
Nation take steps as rapidly as possible to begin disarmament among 
nations, 

FUNDAMENTAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTION OF FRIENDS 


Our concern arises from a religious experience and insight to which 
our society has borne witness for more than 300 years. Our funda- 
mental religious conviction is that there is an essence of the living 
God in every man; and it follows, therefore, that warfare among men 
becomes a desecration of the Divine Image. 

The teachings of religious experience and insight, verified in the 
lives of many men in the history of mankind, is that love is the strong- 
est force for resolving differences; that the user of good becomes good 
and, conversely, the user of evil becomes evil. These teachings con- 
stitute a warning that has largely been ignored by men and nations 
who have used armed force in their dealings with one another. And 
no less have they been ignored by our Nation in these critical times. 


EVILS OF A RETALIATORY ARMAMENTS RACE 


Basic to our Nation’s present approach to international problems 
is the principle that our safety lies in military strength—not only 
sufficient strength to resist aggression, but overwhelming military 
might capable of annihilating a potential enemy. In this way the 
enemy is brought to realize the devastating consequences of his aggres- 
sion and is thereby deterred. 

The success of such an approach depends upon the continual devel- 
opment and possession of weapons whose destructiveness is above and 
beyond those possessed by any possible enemies in the world. Once we 
fall behind, or even let others catch up, we must consider ourselves 
in peril. The obvious outcome of a retaliatory armament race must 
either be war or the possession of a weapon too terrible to use. Thus, 
as a nation, we have turned our best efforts to the unremitting task 
of always being one step beyond our enemies in retaliatory potential. 

Use of our efforts has been successful, and we are rapidly deyeloneen 
the ultimate in destructive weapons, weapons capable of wreaking 
fury upon a nation and upon the future generations of that. nation. 
In creating these terrible weapons we are brought face to face with 
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the religious truth regarding the use of evil, in that the user of this 
weapon destroys not only the enemy but destroys himself as well. 
Man no longer must consider in the price of war only the total degra- 
dation of his spirit and the possible loss of his life, but rather the 
certain destruction of both his spiritual and physical being. Man- 
kind has reached the point of fulfillment of the Biblical prophecy 
that “they who live by the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

We recognize the serious responsibility this committee has assumed 
in seeking to work out a way to reverse the present armament trend. 
We hope that the committee can sense the fact that urgency, desir- 
ability, or expediency are no longer major factors in disarmament, 
but that stark necessity is the overriding consideration. The issue is 
no less than that of the survival of the human race. 


RECOMMENDATIONS URGED ON THE COMMITTEE 


We urge that the committee recommend an immediate mutual ban 
on all nuclear testing as the logical first step toward disarmament. 
We urge that the committee recommend the enlistment of the United 
Nations and the neutral nations to help break the present disarma- 
ment deadlock. 

We urge the committee to emphasize the historical fact that our 
Founding Fathers created our Nation with the recognition of the 
supreme sovereignty of God, to emphasize that the time has come in 
the affairs of man to reassert His supreme sovereignty and to take the 
lead in making the United Nations a place where all men on earth may 
have representation and in providing the United Nations with effec- 
tive powers to enforce its decisions. 

We urge that the use of force as an instrument of national diplo- 
macy be renounced, and that we apply to our dealings with nations 
the - axioms of the Scriptures. There is no other way to peace. 

ank you. 

Benatéx | Symineton. Thank you, Dr. Ley. 

I should like to ask a question or two. Are you proposing a uni- 
lateral disarmament program against the Soviet Cotieauiaist 

Dr. Ley. Senator, that is a calculated risk that we feel is advisable 
in the light of a weapon which bids fair to destroy the human race. 


UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT PREFERABLE TO RISK OF ANNIHILATION 


Senator Symrneron. In other words, as I follow you, you believe we 


should disarm regardless of whether the Communists do or not; is 
that right? 


Dr. Ley. That is the gist of this statement. It is not so 2 a img 


stated, and I think it would only be fair to the St. Louis Society of 
Friends to speak here as an individual. I think the gist, however, of 
oo statement is that we feel that we must renounce this element of 
orce. 

I think one may answer that with this question : What right have we, 
as a nation, to risk total destruction of the human race for the possible 
maintenance of our own sovereignty ? 

Senator Symineron. Suppose this country is attacked? Do you 
believe we should defend it against attack? 


Dr. Ley. As a person with these convictions, I think we should not 
resort to the use of armed force. 
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NONVIOLENT RESISTANCE AGAINST COMMUNISTS QUESTIONED 


Senator Symrnoton. If we are attacked by the Russians, and they 
fight to take over, say, New York, and then the rest of our country, 
you believe we should allow them to do it, rather than fight; is that 
right ? 

r. Ley. That is not a logical conclusion. There is more resistance 
involved in nonviolent resistance than often is available in the use of 
force. I think that is being testified even today in the situation in 
Hungary, where the failure of violence is followed by a more elaane 
action of a series of strikes and resistance in that nation; and I thin 
that was evidenced a long time ago, long in terms of months but not in 
years, when Gandhi staged his nonviolent resistance against the nation 
of Britain. 

Senator SymineTon. I have often heard members of your organiza- 
tion testify. They testify before the Armed Services Committee 
against the draft. I fully respect their opinion and the organization 
you represent. 

But when it comes to whether we should resist aggression, after all, 
in our society you have the right to put people into military services 
in peacetime. Therefore I think you also have the duty to give them 
the best armament and the best training, so, in turn, you give them 
the best opportunity to return home; don’t you ? 

Dr. Ley. I follow that logic so long as you believe that armament is 
the only solution to this dilemma. 

Senator Symineton. Youreferredto Hungary. Perhapsthe young 
Hungarians in sealed boxcars going across Russia to Siberia today, 
whose only sin was the desire to remain free; their opinion should be 
considered, We might ask for their thoughts on this, as well as the 
thoughts of people in our own country. 

If we believe in our way of life, I do not see how we can have uni- 
lateral disarmament against people who not only do not believe in 
our own way of life, but do not even believe in God. 


THE PEOPLE OF RUSSIA AND THE LEADERS OF THE KREMLIN 


Dr. Ley. It is a long moral discussion, and I would like to close with 
this statement: It is not fair to conclude that because the leaders of 
Russia present a Marxist attitude of government, that all of the people 
in Russia are godless people, and I think the recent visit of the 
delegation 

Senator Symrneron. You say all the people in Russia. I refer to 
the rulers in the Kremlin. They are Communists, and proud of it. 
They control the hydrogen bomb over there, and they control the 
military, their army, navy, and air force. 

Dr. Ley. But it is not fair to conclude or to suggest that we are 


ie dealing with godless people any more than any other group of 
e. 


peo 

Senator Symrneton. Do you mean that the theories of Karl Marx 
are not godless? 

Dr. Ley. I don’t deny that, but I am speaking in the sense of the 
people that the Society of Friends encountered in their recent visit. 

Senator Symrneron. We cannot go on with this discussion, but 
surely you are not telling us that the people in Russia today have any 
decision over their rulers in the present setup of their government ? 
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Dr. Ley. There is considerable hopeful signs, sir, and especially 
the signs we see in Hungary today, that the people, even as trampled 
as they may appear to us and as intimidated as they may appear to us 
by a ruthless government, are responding to that government by 
wholehearted resistance. : 

Senator Symineron. I completely respect your sincerity, and also 
your right to say exactly what you think. But I for one do not be- 
lieve unilateral disarmament against the atheists who run the Krem- 
lin is a good thing for our country. 

Dr. Ley. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you for coming. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Faust. Is she here? 

We will be very glad to have her statement for the record, Mrs, 
Gellhorn. 

, Mrs. GetiworN. It is my fault. I didn’t think you would go so 
ast. 

Senator Symrneoron. She can file her statement for the record. 

Reverend Ronald Lind? 


STATEMENT OF RONALD H. LIND, PASTOR, FIRST UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Dr. Linn, Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You two are together? We welcome you both. 

Dr. Linp. Senator, when we made the arrangements here, I regis- 
tered in the name of the ministerial alliance; and the alliance has 
seen fit to send two representatives, understanding that there are 
differences of opinion. 

Senator Symincron. What is the name of the other gentleman ? 

Dr. Linn. Edward R. Maul, of Immanuel Evangelical Church in 
East St. Louis. 

Senator Symineron. Your statement is quite long. 

Dr. Lip. I don’t intend to go through the whole thing, sir. Asa 
matter of fact, I would like to try it in 5 minutes, and let Reverend 
Maul speak for the other 5. 

Senator Symineron. Is that satisfactory to you, Dr. Maul? 

Dr. Mavu. Well, all right. 

Dr. Linp. A preacher has to cut down on his sermon. 

Senator, in my paper here I simply say this: 


DECISIONS ON DISARMAMENT CALL FOR DIVINE GUIDANCE 


In preparing this testimony, I have tried to place myself in your 
shoes. Ultimately, the responsibility of making the final decision on 
disarmament is yours. Your vote shall help decide what action, if any, 
shall be taken. Because the peace of the whole world is involved, this 
is a fearful responsibility. If, then, this responsibility were mine, 
I would first of all humbly ask for divine guidance, More than 
human wisdom is needed here. We must all learn to depend, not upon 
ourselves, but upon God. Then, I would use every talent endowed me 
by my Creator to weigh carefully the best human advice I could find. 
Only after having done these things would I be prepared to cast my 
vote. In particular, I would seek advice from five sources: 

1. The advice of military leaders: Any decision concerning dis- 
armament in this modern age must necessarily take into account the 
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relative military strength of every other nation in the world. I 
believe that the United States should be among the leaders in pressing 
for disarmament, but that unilateral disarmament can never achieve 
its true purpose of bringing peace to a war-torn world. 

Before any discussion of reducing armaments of all nations of the 
world can take place, we must know, by military intelligence reports 
or otherwise, just where the nations now stand as far as the strength 
of their military establishments are concerned. The advice of our 
own military leaders on this point must be heard and given due 
consideration. 

2. The advice of our statesmen and diplomats: Above and beyond 
the question of military strength, the political “climate” of all foreign 
nations must be considered. This can best be done by hearing the 
opinions of our representatives in foreign diplomatic posts. 

3. The advice of economists: Modern military establishments are 
expensive. While it is true that government spending for weapons 
of war provides a certain impetus to the economy of a nation by cre- 
ating jobs, yet it is likewise true that an economy based primarily upon 
the production of weapons of destruction is, in the long run, a weak 
economy. Ultimately, a strong economy is one which truly raises a 
nation’s standard of living. For this to occur, production must be for 
consumption. Weapons of war can hardly be classified as consumer 
goods. We can’t eat planes, tanks, and guns. They add nothing to 
the development of culture. A huge storehouse of weapons does not 
actually add to the wealth of a nation; rather, it detracts from it. 
A man-of-war uses up priceless steel which could otherwise build 
homes and factories. The expenditure of money for cold steel uses 
up just so much wealth which could otherwise be devoted, for example, 
to education. 

A nation cannot long endure the unusual! burden of taxation which 
an excessively large military establishment imposes upon it. Just as 
a man can become “insurance poor,” so can a nation become “security 
poor.” The expenditure of money for a military establishment is 
always a drain upon the finances of a nation, 

Military strength is not the only strength upon which to base na- 
tional security. A nation militarily strong, but economically weak, 
is weak indeed. It becomes vulnerable to other dangers far beyond 
the sphere of military strength, and more difficult to foresee. That 
nation which places all of its eggs in the military basket, is a little like 
the man who has a mad passion for financial security. He works so 
hard to achieve it that he eventually dies, not from lack of money, 
but of heart failure. The size of a military establishment, then, must 
be partly based upon a nation’s ability to withstand the cost. Even 
the mighty resources of the United States of America are not without 
a limit. 

4. The advice of history: No nation became what it is overnight. 
The pattern of history, particularly of those nations whose purpose 
today seems to be inimical to our welfare and the peace of the world, 
deserves intensive study. If aman has an enemy, it is only prudent 
and wise for him to study that enemy. Only by so doing can he pre- 
dict with any accuracy what he will do, and how he will react to cer- 
tain circumstances, Likewise, no man can call another man his friend 
unless they understand each other, and know each other well. Wheth- 
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er we now conceive certain nations to be friends or enemies, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to study them, to learn to know them better, and 
to understand them. It would even be helpful to study their lan- 
ouages. 

m Further, the ground-swell trends of the times must be understood, 
and this understanding can only come through the study of con- 
temporary history. Even a cursory examination of current events 
seems to reveal clearly two things: The age of colonialism is dying, 
and the corollary, the age of nationalism, particularly in Asia and 
Africa, is on the rise. 

Now, what has all this to do with disarmament? Simply this: 
Whatever action is taken by our country in this field, it is not enough 
for that action to make sense only to us. We must pay particular 
care to insure that our intentions will be clearly understood by al! 
other nations of the world. We must always try to see ourselves as 
others see us. If our actions, however honest and sincere, are mis- 
understood by the other nations of the world, the results could well 
be disastrous to the peace of the world. Understanding is the key 
to it all; and on our part, we can best promote understanding by 
learning all we can about foreign peoples through their histories. A 
man who neglects history is hardly qualified to be a public servant. 

5. The advice of moral and spiritual leaders: Up until now, I have 
been “sounding off” on subjects about which I am poorly versed. At 
least they are not exactly within the range of my particular specialty. 
On this point, therefore, I will speak in greatest detail. 

If the decision concerning disarmament were mine to make, I would 
certainly seek the advice of the many qualified moral and spiritual 
leaders of our land. Ultimately, all actions of all people must be 
judged according to the great criterion, “Is it right?” and I would 
state the question further, “Is it right in the eyes of God?” The 
morality or immorality of disarmament inevitably hinges upon the 
morality or immorality of war itself. Historically, the spiritual lead- 
ers of the world have attempted to deal with the problem of war 
through 1 or a combination of 3 approaches: 

A. The doctrine of the justifiable war: Historically, this is the path 
that has been followed eventually in the case of almost every conflict 
of the past. It is certainly the path that has most frequently been 
followed by the so-called Christian nations of the west, including 
the United States of America. According to this belief, a war wit 
an enemy is justified if you are certain that your cause is in the right. 
The enemy represents a peril to you and to all human society that 
must be destroyed before he can do his evil work. According to this 
belief, the aggressor is always in the wrong, and the nation attacked 
is perfectly justified in fighting and counterattacking in self-defense. 
The fact that human lives are lost in the conflict is regrettable, but 
necessary. 

Perhaps this doctrine was actually justifiable before God in the 
wars of the distant past. In earlier days, wars were tiny little things 
compared to the mighty conflicts of this modern age. Though they 
involved much suffering, they were fought according to certain rules, 
both sides maintained a certain sense of honor and dignity, and the 
wars themselves were primarily engagements of armies of soldiers 
whose business it was to fight. Perhaps too, in earlier years, it was 
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easier to decide which side was in the right and which was in the 
wrong. 

Modern, total war has changed all this. As I see it, the doctrine 
of justifiable war is completely outmoded. War today is not simply 
a conflict between armies. hut between peoples. Innocent civilians 
often bear the great burden of the suffering and punishment. It is 
even conceivable that in the near future, a war could be fought with- 
out one single army ever actually engaging the other, if the deepest 
possibilities of pushbutton war were employed. 

And with the advent of atomic and hydrogen bombs, it is quite 
conceivable that, not armies, but whole cities shall become the targets 
for annihilation. It is difficult to justify any sort of war like this, 
no matter what the cause. 

Further, with all the means of mass communication now available, 
it is quite possible for any nation, by a sort of process of self-hypnosis 
through shrewd propaganda, to convince itself that it is totally with- 
out blame and that the entire burden of guilt and evil can be laid at 
the feet of the enemy. Right or wrong, nations today possess the 
means of convincing their citizens that they are right. Even during 
the recent World Wars, for example, Christians on both sides could 
have been found praying to the same God for the defeat of the “evil” 
enemy. 

In "dition it must be admitted that even the old belief that the 
aggressor is always wrong stands on shaky grounds. We can today 
well understand how a nation can possibly be so goaded by a lon 
series of events until, like a tormented animal, it finally snaps back 
in an act of overt aggression. There has been much loose talk, for 
example, even in the United States of America, about the rightness 
and need for a “preventive war.” 

The causes of war are much too complicated to analyze. But at 
least this can be said: Just as in the case of a marriage torn apart by 
a divorce, it is hardly ever true that the blame can all be laid upon 
just one side. The ultimate cause of war is human sin, and sin is 
universal in the heart of ever man and nation. ‘The sins of all nations 
flow together until, like a swollen river, they finally overflow the banks, 
and result in the catastrophe we call war. And, as in the case of a 
flood, the innocent suffer with the guilty. Neither the United States 
nor any other nation can ever absolve itself of guilt whenever and 
wherever war breaks out. 

So, as I see it, the doctrine of the justifiable war is outmoded. 
Something better is needed. No war is justifiable. It is always a 
tragedy, an evil in the sight of God, and all participants in the war 
must likewise participate in the guilt. 

B. Pacifism: Historically, pacifism has been most attractive to men 
during the relatively short intervals between major wars. Many men, 
for example, who were pacifists during the Thirties, tiktiond their 


minds considerably during the Forties. When the Pet is on, 


and the threat of destruction imminent, it is very hard for most men 
to understand and believe in pacifism. Pacifists have always been in 
the minority in every nation, but even during the time of war itself, 
many men have doggedly maintained this faith in spite of great odds, 
risking even the brand of the traitor. We have always had our con- 
scientious objectors, and I am thankful that in this country, some 
provision has always been made for them. 
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The pacifist first of all believes in the dignity and sanctity of human 
life. To him, all men are created in the image of God and so the 
right of deciding when a man shall die is completely in the hands of 
God. So, the pacifist declares that the use of physical force in settling 
the differences between the nations is always wrong because it involves 
the blasphemy of killing. The pacifist looks most often to the Bible 
itself for the support of his belief. 

He claims that the fifth commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” con- 
demns even destroying an enemy on the field of battle as murder. He 
dwells upon many other verses of Scripture, particularly the injunc- 
tions to “turn the other cheek,” “walk the second mile,” “do good to 
those that hate you,” and “love your enemies.” 

He upholds the very example of Jesus Christ Himself, and points 
out that Jesus never once resorted to the actual use of force to gain 
His ends in the Kingdom of God; that Christ lived by the creed, “He 
who lives by the sword shall perish by the sword,” and that on only 
one occasion did Jesus even threaten the use of foree—when He drove 
out the money changers in the temple—and that even then He never 
contemplated the possibility of killing. 

A pacifist will always, therefore, stand ready to endure punishment 
himself—even death—before he will even consider inflicting punish- 
ment upon any other human being. The pacifist counters the accusa- 
tion that his stand is idealistic and naive with the answer, “Since 
Christ, no one has ever really tried it.” And, of course, finally, the 
pacifist will uphold total and complete disarmament as the only right 
example of peaceful intentions. 

Pacifism, to me, is a very attractive doctrine. It does seem to have 
considerable Biblical foundation. And, to my knowledge, it is true 
that never in the history of the world has a whole nation followed this 
path in dealing with the problem of war. Yet, I must confess, I have 
some nagging doubts about it all. Pacifism does seem to represent a 
sort of “peace at any cost” program. One has the vague impression 
that the pacifist does not stand his ground, but rather is willing to 
sacrifice all his prin¢iples—except the principle of the sanctity of 
human life—when it is demanded of him. 

One wonders if pacifism can ever be anything but the faith of the 
few. It does seem to violate completely one of the most basic of 
human instincts—that of self-preservaion. It is difficult to conceive 
that a whole nation could be pacifist. The whole pattern of pacifism 
seems to be too neat, intellectually, to be real. It does not seem to 
take into account the emotions and tempers of men. How can a man 
be so cold-blooded as to stand by, for example, and offer no resist- 
ance to a soldier who intends to violate his wife? One can be a pacifist 
when his own life is being threatened—that is to be come a martyr. 
But when the threat is directed, not at one’s own self, but rather toward 
a loved one, then inevitably the picture is changed. 

One has the impression that to be a pacifist, you must be either 
subhuman or superhuman. In addition, it is precisely because no one 
has tried it out, that one wonders if pacifism would work. It could 
prove to be an irreparably disastrous experiment. 

Further, one wonders if the pacifists have ever tasted the brutality 
of war. It all looks so neat on paper, but how does it look to the 
man who has seen his home blasted to bits by bombs, who has watched 
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loved ones die in excruciating pain, and who knows the hunger and 
disease and other suffering that follows in the wake of war? 

Finally, it even seems to me that the apparent scriptural basis for 
pacifism is the result of misinterpreation, particularly of the character 
of Christ. Jesus never resorted to the use of force—true—but you 
can hardly say that He was not a fighter. On the contrary, He spent 
His life fighting all the forces of evil, and though He lost the battle 
of the cross, yet every Christian has confidence that He won the war 
with evil. 

For myself, I cannot honestly claim to be a pacifist, however allur- 
ing his doctrine may be. Something more than pacifism is needed in 
this hour. 

C. Passive resistance: This, the third historical approach to the 
problem of war, has received the greatest attention in recent years. 
It has been tried out, and it has worked—under certain conditions. 
Passive resistance and pacifism are closely related. Many people 
have difficulty distinguishing between the two. Both highly respect 
the value of human life. As far as the Bible is concerned, both turn 
to the same Scripture passages for support. 

But passive resistance, as the term indicates, lays much greater em- 
phasis upon positively resisting evil. Passive resistance would teach 
that all evil must never be yielded to, but always fought vigorously, 
using every possible weapon except physical force. Briefly, a defini- 
tion of passive resistance could be: “Men must fight for their ideals, 
but the use of physical force is never justified.” 

Interestingly enough, the chief proponent of passive resistance in 
this generation has not been a Christian, but a Hindu well versed in 
Christian Scriptures: Mohandas K. Gandhi—his life and principles 
deserve the deepest study by every peace-loving public servant. 
Gandhi most certainly was the leader of a profound struggle with 
the British Empire. At any stage of the struggle along the way, his 
movement could have embroiled India in a bloody rebellion against 
the British. The struggle was not without violence, but where that 
occurred it was contrary to the whole spirit of the Mahatma, and he 
protested vigorously against it. By this method, Gandhi did much 
to achieve his goal: independence for India. 

But it must be said that Gandhi knew his “enemy” well. He under- 
stood the British mind thoroughly and knew that, despite the many 
evils of their colonialism, the British had a profound respect for 
moral law. He knew that, ingrained in the British character, there 
was a strong standard of justice and respect for the value of human 
life. In asense, Gandhi counted upon the British to stand, ultimately, 
for the same values in which he himself believed. He chose his 
battleground well, and was able to win the “war.” 

As I see it, this method of passive resistance depends upon this fact: 
that though your “enemy” be opposed to you, yet he agrees with you 
on at least two essential points—the dignity of the individual, and 
the value of human life. Without this agreement, the method. is 
unworkable. 

Further, as historically developed, passive resistance seems to 
depend upon having a situation where friend and foe actually, in 
some way, live together, intermingled in the same society. Such was 
the case in the British occupation of India. 

72880—57—pt. 10 —18 
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Such is the case in every military occupation of one country by 
another. Without the existence of some sort of situation of inter- 
mingling, there seems to be no way for the principles of passive 
resistance to operate. 

The recent example of the Negro boycott of the transportation sys- 
tem right here at home, in Montgomery, Ala., is a case in point. What 
happened there reads almost like a page out of Gandhi. But again, 
the same two conditions existed : 

1. Negro and white were already living side by side for years; and 

2. Both races, to a large extent, shared the same teachings and 
values of the Christian faith. 

Violence was held to a minimum, but unquestionably a battle was 
going on. 

As I see it, therefore, there is no possible way for the method of 
passive resistance as historically developed to operate internationally. 
In the case of the Russians, who to us seem today to be the chief dis- 
turbers of world peace, the presence of the Iron Curtain prohibits 
almost every sort of normal intermingling that could take place be- 
tween our people and theirs. Further, it is clear from the basic 
principles of communism, and the conduct of Russian leaders, that 
Russians in authority do not believe in either the dignity of the 
individual or the value of human life. 

These facts prohibit the effective eiretiae of the principles of 
passive resistance as we know them today. Most certainly, if worst 


came to worst, and the Russians actually occupied our country, the 
method could be brought to bear very effectively. We could give 
them one devil of a time. But who wants to welcome military occu- 


pation by anyone, the Russians in particular? 
CONCLUSIONS 


None of the historical approaches to the problem of war seem to 
fulfill the needs of the hour. Some new approach seems to be an 
urgent necessity. I do not pretend to be able to develop such an 
approach, but briefly, I am convinced of the necessity of doing these 
things: 

1. The Bible says, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” To me the 
emphasis is upon peace “makers.” The United States of America, 
as one of the leaders of the family of nations, must begin to wage the 
peace, and to work at it as hard and imaginatively as we have ever 
waged war. We must be tireless in our efforts to preserve and make 
peace in the world. 

2. We must unhesitatingly preach at every opportunity our deepest 
moral convictions. The United States must first and foremost be a 
moral and spiritual leader in world affairs. We must constantly 
emphasize and declare to be universal truth, among other things, 
these convictions: 

(a) There is a God, and He sits in judgment over the actions of 
nations. 

(®) Any nation which willfully denies and disobeys God will in- 
evitably be judged by Him. 

(c) Under , it is the individual soul that is important. A 
nation which denies the dignity of the individual and does not hold 
human life sacred will inevitably be judged by God. 
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(2) Communism, by doctrine and by practice, must inevitably fall. 
The Communists are not the only ones who possess a doctrine of 
“inevitability.” The chief flaw in all their doctrine is that they leave 
God completely out of the picture. This assures their inevitable 
judgment and doom. 

(e) Nobody wins a modern war. Absolutely everybody loses. 
This must be emphasized again and again. The utter futility of war 
as a modern means of settling international disputes must be empha- 
sized - and again until it penetrates even the thick skulls of the 
Kremlin. 

(f) The desire for world domination is utterly stupid. Plain talk 
isneeded here. We need to preach, “Suppose you do occupy the whole 
world. So what? What have you gained? Only headaches. The 
dream of world conquest is the height of human foolishness. The 
nation which embarks upon the pursuit of this dream will simply be 
beaten to pieces.” 

3. The United States must do all it can to rid the world of colonial- 
ism—as a former colony, we are well qualified to lead here—and to 
respect the rising nationalism, particularly of Asia and Africa. We 
must declare, over and over again, that every nation has the right to 
direct its own destiny so long as it does not interfere with the similar 
rights of other nations. We must be careful never to assume or pro- 
pose that other nations must be created in our image. We have our 
history. The other nations have theirs. Each nation must find and 
determine its own particular expression of national life and culture. 

4. The United States must never yield to political or economic ex- 
pediency in determining its foreign policy. All decisions must be 
made upon the basis of justice, integrity, honesty, and the moral law 
which undergirds the whole world. 

5. The United States must consistently support and work through 
the United Nations, as the sole rightfvl arbiter of international 
disputes. 

é. The United States, in order that its words of peace may be backed 
by deeds, should continue to promote its programs of foreign aid 
and self-help to underdeveloped nations or disaster areas. Money 
spent here must be considerable, but it will be infinitesimal compared 
to the cost of war. 

In no case should appropriations for worthy projects of foreign aid 
be opposed to appropriations for our military establishment, that is, 
we should never seek to cut the cost of foreign aid in order to meet 
the budget for the military. Moneys appropriated in both areas 
should depend strictly upon the actual needs and value of projects 
proposed. Aid to underdeveloped nations or disaster areas should 
never be contingent upon those nations surrendering their national 
rights or sovereignty to our will. Foreign aid that becomes “dollar 
diplomacy” will be universally recognized and condemned for what 
it is—another type of colonialism, 

7. The United States must strive always to be cool-headed in the 
face of every disturbance to world ce. Precipitate action and 
loose talk about nuclear warfare will do us, and the world, untold 
harm. We must never threaten the use of force except as a last and 
final resort. The use of nuclear weapons, in particular, must never 
be threatened, until absolutely every other avenue of settling a dispute 
has been thoroughly investigated and declared to be absolutely 
hopeless. 
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8. We must be prepared to endure perhaps 50 years or more of cold 
war. If the Russian strategy can be determined, it would seem that 
they will do all they can never to risk a major war—which would in- 
volve the threat of total destruction by nuclear weapons. Rather, they 
will seek to foment and encourage hundreds of minor disturbances 
here and there in the world, none of which would be big enough to war- 
rant the use of atomic weapons. 

As I see it, to meet this threat, the United States must maintain a 
sizable naval and land force using conventional weapons. It is pos- 
sible that the existence of nuclear weapons may eventually turn out 
to be no deterrent at all to aggression. It is possible that even the 
H-bomb may eventually be looked upon as gas warfare has finally been 
viewed : a very fine weapon indeed, but absolute suicide to use. 

9. We must do all we can to break down all the Iron Curtains of 
the world. Every such breakdown can only promote better inter- 
national understanding, and be a force for peace. 

10. With conditions as they exist today, therefore, I must finally 
and regrettably oppose disarmament, and particularly unilateral dis- 
armament, as a valid road to peace. Disarmament must eventually be 
multilateral. I doubt if it could ever be complete. Nations need 
armies in much the same sense as cities need fire departments: We hope 
that we never have to use them, but we have to have them to put out 
fires, 

AN IDEOLOGICAL CRUSADE CALLED FOR 


No true and lasting peace is possible in this generation with the 
Russians thinking and acting as they do. The one thing the Russians 
seem to respect is force. We must hold the possibility of force con- 
stantly in the background until the real war that we now have on our 
hands is won. The real cold war is the ideological war, the battle 
for the minds of men. On this account, even this paper has devoted 
most of its space to ideological considerations. The only path to 
peace is for us to embark upon an ideological crusade, to preach and 
live by our deepest moral convictions, to attempt to convert all men 
at the very minimum to belief in a righteous God, the dignity of the 
individual, and the sacredness of human life. 

Until the world comes to better agreement on these points, we must, 
regrettably, maintain a sizable armed force. The size of that armed 
force would have to be determined by the careful advice of our military, 
political, and economic leaders. 

Thank you. 

Senator Symryeron. Thank you, Reverend Lind. We appreciate 
your interest and your statement. We are glad to have you with us. 

Now we have the testimony of Rev. Edward Maul. Reverend, what 
is your church? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. MAUL, PASTOR, IMMANUEL EVANGELI- 
CAL AND REFORMED CHURCH, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Dr. Mavt. Immanuel Evangelical and Reformed Church, 412 North 
14th Street, East St. Louis, TL 

I believe that the Congress of the United States should give serious 
consideration to disarmament and work for disarmament among the 
nations of the world. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CAUSES OF WAR 


First, the world’s problem is basically a social problem, which can- 
not be solved by the use of arms. The problem of peace is tied up with 
a revolutionary world. We must see clearly what is happening so 
we can bring a solution to the problem. 

Gunnar Myrdal, an executive of the United Nations’ Economic 
Commission for Europe, in his book, An International Economy, points 
out that for several generations the richer countries have been rene. 
ing, while the poorer lands, with large populations, are stagnating or 
progressing much more slowly. He writes: 


For mankind as a whole there has actually been no progress at all. 
Mr. Myrdal agrees with H. W. Singer that— 


World income per capita and with it the standard of living of the average human 
being, is probably lower now than it was 25 years ago and perhaps lower than 
in 1900, because the nations that have rapidly raised their economic standards 
have been a shrinking proportion of the total world population. 

While we get richer, the conditions of the people in many lands 
sink lower every year. This disparity creates increasing depression 
and tension, which is building up to larger and more crises. In this 
situation, communism tries to prove to the world’s poor that it offers 
the only hope for emancipation from want. If the world problem is a 
social problem, then armaments can never bring a solution to our inter- 


national affairs. That is why we must lay them aside and bring other 
forces into being. 


DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES OF THE ARMAMENT RACE 


In the second place, we need to disarm, for we cannot overlook the 
dangerous consequences of the armament race. Joseph Myler, in the 
Post-Dispatch, December 4, 1956, wrote: 

An all-out nuclear war with weapons like some of the giant bombs now in 
the United States and Soviet stockpile would be a catastrophe to mankind from 
the standpoint of radiostrontium poisoning alone. 

There would be no victors. Another war would deal death to all. 
This arms race is a race toward disaster. The goal is disaster for all. 
We do not want to attain that goal, so we need to slow down the run- 
ning so that we do not attain the goal. 


ARMAMENTS NOT A DETERRENT 


I believe that we should disarm, in the third place, because the theory 
that arms deter others is not true. The question is: Did it ever deter 
anyone in the past? Our creation of the atomic bomb did not deter 
others; in fact, it made them seek more frantically until they, too, had 
the same. An Army officer said that in the event of war, we would use 
the bomb; and I am sure that in the event war comes, others will 
use it, too. 

ARMAMENTS NOT A MEANS OF SURVIVAL 


I believe that we must disarm, in the fourth place, because the theory 
that armaments are the only means of survival is a failure to under- 
stand the human problem and the spiritual life of man. Senator Dirk- 
sen, of Illinois, said in East St. Louis this past year : 


The brink-of-war tacties is the only means of survival in our world. 
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Set this over against the teachings of Christianity. Christianity says 
that our survival depends on the quality of character. Now, either 
one or the other has to be true; they can’t both be true. To reject 
the spiritual principles upon which society is founded is to totally mis- 
understand the human age 


In July 1951, Dorothy Thompson wrote in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal : 


We are building up an armed force to frighten the Communist states into 
caution, and if they attack, to defeat them. But the question which ought to be 
more seriously explored is whether revolution can ever be checked by armed 
force. Revolution, to be sure, carries on war; but wars create the revolution. 
For war is itself a revolution emphasizing the very spirit of violence in its 
most complete expression, infecting the human spirit, accustoming men to 
hideous cruelties, dislodging stable economics, and intensifying all the grievances 
and injustices which are present in every society, by adding to them the supreme 
injustice—injustice against the very order of nature * * * For in the order 
of nature, the sons of men bury their parents, but in the order of war the parents 
bury their sons. 

Both ancient and modern revolutions illustrate the truth of this interrelation- 
ship between war and revolution. Nations impoverished by wars have fomented 
revolution. This is true of Russia. 

The Chinese revolution was also a direct result of a decade of war. Poverty, 
landlordism, war lords, overpopulation, government weakness and corruptjon 
have been part of the Chinese story for centuries. But war intensified economic 
suffering. In China, as in Russia, an international war turned into a Civil war. 

As for Europe, the thought that it could be saved for any order of liberty and 
law by another war cannot be entertained by anyone with a political mind. 
Another war would down the last remnant of political, social, and economic order, 
already undermined by the last war and regardless of the machinations of the 
European Communist parties. 

Military minds can figure out how to win a war—that is their training and 
business. But they have never been able to envision the social, economic, and 
political consequences of even a victorious war. 

War never creates the condition for a serene and reasonable social and political 
order. It is, for instance, possible that another war could result in the overthrow 
of the Stalinist regime. But it is hardly conceivable that it would result in the 
kind of social order we should like to see. The more probable result would be 
ungovernable anarchy. 

This I write down in this year of decision in a plea for a more prudent foreign 


policy. Revolution is not stopped by war. War is the culture in which it 
flourishes. 


Armaments are not the means for the survival of any people. 


THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLES OF LIFE 


We need to disarm, in the fifth place, because life needs to rest on the 
following moral and spiritual principles: 

1. Force can never win any moral and spiritual victories. 

2. No victory is finally effective that does not capture the good will 
of another. 

3. The end of the spiritual life is to reconcile and not to destroy. 

4. When we give the best of ourselves we release the best in others. 

5. The spiritual life is a life of no violence, because we seek our 
neighbor’s good. 

These are the principles upon which life is founded if Christianity 
has any truth about it. The world has a need which our arms cannot 


help. 
Finally, we must lay aside our arms that we may implement mT 
of building a good life on the face of the earth. We are in this world 
as a unit, and we have the need and the responsibility to help others 
to the abundant life. Now, if your arms spending has been the thing 
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that has been keeping our economy from collapse, then let’s spend the 
same amount of money to help the rest of the world upward. The 
United Nations has the agency through which we might work. Chief 
among them is SUNFED. There are institutions in American life 
now through which we could work, such as World Neighbors, Inc. 
We have made our sacrifices for war, and we have the intelligence to 
make them for peace. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Reverend. 

I want to ask this question for the record, based on some of the 
statements you made in presenting your fine statement : 

Are you for enileueel disarmament ? 

Dr. Mavut. No; I would not say that I am for unilateral disarma- 
ment yet. 

Senator Symineron. You want interest in disarmament. I think 
we are all here today because we are all intensely interested in perma- 
nent world peace through disarmament. 

Dr. Maun. I think that, however, we need to seriously explore other 
possibilities. We have relied totally upon, as my Senator Dirksen 
said in East St. Louis within the last year, he said that the only— 
the tactics of coming to the brink of war is the only means of sur- 
vival, which means that he has accepted the one thing for the sur- 
vival, and I think we need to explore other avenues. 

Senator Symineton. You started a sentence, “Where we are de- 
pending only on.” 

Dr. Maun, Well, if we take the attitude that, after all, that the 
brink of war is the only means of survival, and he used those words, 


“the ony means of survival,” I think we are then ignoring the spiritual 


forces that are necessary for the survival of mankind, and my sug- 
gestion is that we simply begin to investigate the other spiritual forces. 
I am not saying we are not doing something about it, but I think that 
we, because we are trusting more in our strength, sometimes neglect 
the spiritual forces upon which a true world society can be built. 

Senator Symrneton. I agree with you that the more spiritual force 
we can utilize to obtain permanent world peace, the better off the 
world will be. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Have we any other witnesses who wish to be heard ? 

I believe Mrs. Faust desired to present a statement. 

Would you be willing to make your statement a part of the record, 
or do you want to testify verbally ¢ 

Mrs. Faust. Well, I can summarize it in a few words, and let it be 
a part of the record. 

Senator Symineron. All right. We will be very glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FREDERICK FAUST, PRESIDENT, ST. LOUIS 
CONSUMERS’ FEDERATION 


Mrs. Faust. I am Mrs. Frederick Faust, a housewife, mother, and 
president of the St. Louis Consumers’ Federation. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO PROTECT CONSUMERS AGAINST STRONTIUM-—90 POISONING 


Consumers are interested in this problem of disarmament, in that 
we think the present situation has become a worldwide consumer 
problem. We are faced with the contamination of milk, cheese, and 
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vegetables, and that is why I am here asa consumer. We are serious. 
ly concerned. We have in the past, in our consumer activities, used 
several approaches to problems. Sometimes we say to our consum- 
ers, “Well, don’t buy that product; it isn’t wholesome for your fam- 
ily; avoid it.” Obviously, we can’t do this. Strontium—90 is found 
in too many things that we simply cannot avoid. 

Another thing we have sometimes done is to try to see that the 
Food and Drug Administration has more money, perhaps more en- 
forcement power, in order to protect us as consumers, as in the case 
of polyoxyethylene used in bread; or, as presently, from the chemical 
additives in food, many of which are questionable. That doesn’t 
apply to strontium-90, either. It isn’t a matter of keeping it out of a 
product. It is there. 


BAN ON BOMB TESTING ADVOCATED 


Therefore, as consumers, we feel that the only way to avoid poison- 
ing, not only of our own people but the people of the world, is to reach 
some kind of an agreement whereby all nations will cease testing the 
H-bomb. We think that all necessary steps should be taken im- 
mediately. 

That will summarize my statement. 

Senator Symineton. That is very constructive. You are support- 
ing the position taken by Dr. Graham and Mrs. Gellhorn earlier in the 
day, with respect to the grave dangers incident to strontium-90; 
which in turn we know about from these tests; is that correct? 

Mrs. Fausr. That is right. 


Senator Symineton. It is a subject I am sure we are going to hear 
a great deal about in the next session of the Congress. 
Let me thank = very much, Mrs. Faust, for coming to our hearing. 


Mrs. Faust. Thank you, sir. 
(Mrs. Faust’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. FREDERICK Faust, St. Louis, Mo., Present, St. Lovis 
CONSUMERS’ FEDERATION 


Let me first state the purpose of the St. Louis Consumers’ Federation. It is to 
inform and educate consumers to become more intelligent buyers and to promote 
legislation in the consumers’ interest. 

Why should such a group be concerned with disarmament? Isn’t that going 
rather far afield from our stated purpose? Not at all, because military prepara- 
tions have presented us with a consumer problem on a worldwide scale: the con- 
tamination of milk, cheese and vegetables by strontium—90, a radioactive ma- 
terial in the fallout from H-bomb tests. The dangers of strontium—90 to all of us, 
and especially to growing children, has been explained by scientists and medical 
men. It is not my purpose to repeat their testimony, but to tell you why we, 
as an organization representing consumers, are entering a field which is usually 
considered to be one of foreign policy only. 

At first glance it might seem that one or another of the approaches we have 
used to other consumer problems might apply: could we not “help consumers 
to be more intelligent buyers” by recommending that they avoid the foods con- 
taining strontium-90. Unfortunately, this does not seem to be practical. 
Strontium-90 filters slowly down to us from the upper atmosphere where it 
has been sent by the H-bomb explosions and is finally carried to earth by rain 
and snow, where it becomes part of the soil. From the soil it gets into plants— 
vegetables. Are we to suggest to our intelligent buyers that they cease to buy 
and eat vegetables? It also gets into the plants which cattle eat and thence 
into their milk. Are we to cut milk out of our diet and ont of the diet of our 
children? ‘The fact is that we cannot run away from strontium-90. It is 
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everywhere. Apparently there are greater concentrations in the soil of some 
parts of the world than in others, but as I understand it, wherever the soil 
has been tested, some strontium—90 has been found, and this material did not 
exist before atomic energy was produced by men. 

Another approach we have sometimes used in the case of foods containing 
dangerous substances such as chemical additives and some coal tar dyes is to 
campaign for more adequate food and drug legislation and appropriations in 
order to have the dangerous substance removed and the food made safe. Is 
this practical in the case of strontium-90? We understand that there have been 
experiments in the direction of developing ways of removing strontium—90 from 
milk. Is it possible that such a process can be perfected and a gigantic project 
carried through to decontaminate not just the milk but all the food which carries 
strontium—90 everywhere in the United States? It seems doubful that a project 
of such immense proportions reaching to every remote rural community and 
involving such difficult problems of technique, cost and organization could 
be carried out in time. But supposing it were? What about the rest of the 
world’s people? What about the millions in India who are not involved in this 
arms race, but are suffering from it nevertheless? What about the whole con- 
tinents of South America and Africa? Obviously, to decontaminate the food of 
all the world is a problem too gigantic in scope to consider. To protect ourselves 
and leave the rest of the world at the mercy of fallout from bombs we explode 
would not only be inhuman, but would expose us to the hatred and contempt of 
the whole world. 

It is true that at present the amount of strontium—90 in our milk, cheese and 
vegetables may not be at a dangerous level, but there is still strontium-90 in 
the atmosphere from the H-bomb tests that have already been made. 

In fact, probably only a small percentage has reached the earth as yet. 
Furthermore, the United States is reportedly planning further tests next spring, 
Great Britain in the summer of 1957 and—we can assume—these will probably be 
followed by another test by the U. 8. 8S. R. These three countries are now the 
only ones capable of exploding H-bombs, but we have had ample evidence of 
the fact that there is no way to maintain a monopoly of scientific knowledge. 
Should France, Italy, China, Yugoslovia, Argentina or any other country reach 
the point of testing a bomb, I would like to point out that we would be on the 
receiving end of the fallout from their bomb whether they were nations con- 
sidered to be allies or potential enemies or neutrals, for the fallout circles the 
globe and comes down all over the earth’s surface. 

It therefore behooves us, if we wish to protect ourselves, to remember the 
homely old adage about “a stitch in time” except that in this case we may be 
saving not “9 stitches” but 9—or 90, or 90,000, no one can say how many human 
beings from disease and death—if we act now. 

The St. Louis Consumers’ Federation will continue to inform people of the 
dangers as more information concerning strontium—90 becomes available. Many 
members share my personal feeling that, in the interests of the life and health 
of our own people and those of the entire world, we should cease poisoning our 
soil, polluting our food and exposing ourselves and our children and our chil- 
dren’s children to disease, genetic dangers and possible death from strontium—90. 

It is our feeling that an international agreement should be concluded—if 
possible before another H-bomb is exploded anywhere—for the cessation of 
these tests. We need not trust the good faith of any other nation to keep such 
an agreement. We do not now wait for the Russian Government to tell us 
that they have tested an H-bomb. Our scientists know it immediately. We 
detected their first A-bomb explosion when we did not know they had an A-bomb. 
Therefore, should any nation be so lawless—one might add also, so stupid— 
as to break an agreement to cease these tests, we would know it at once and could 
act accordingly. But if we initiate such an agreement and if we keep it, we 
shall have performed a truly historic act on behalf of ourselves and all humanity. 


Senator Symrneton. Mr. Morgan? 
STATEMENT OF W. C. MORGAN, KIREWOOD, MO. 


Mr. Morean. Senator Symington, the reason I wanted to have 
about 2 minutes is that most of my testimony is not in the form of 
Wr i and I don’t know whether you have it. Do you have a copy 
of it? 


Senator Symineron. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Morean. I want to emphasize that I am speaking solely for 
myself and representing an individual point of view. 

Quite a few of the witnesses whose testimony is contained in the 
767 pages of the record before today, have expressed a need for a 
comprehensive plan to achieve peace and disarmament. 

Because fools rush in where heroes fear to tread, I would like to 
present an outline of such a plan. The approach used in this plan 
was taken from techniques which have been successfully used for 
long-range planning of complex industrial development. This has 
turned, for me, into an interesting experiment to see what the indus- 
trial planning technique could do in the field of planning for peace 
and disarmament. 

This plan will consist of the following parts: 

Basic assumptions. 

A master schedule, or program plan, which tells what should be 
done, when it should be done, and provides a convenient way of coor- 
dinating the timing of various operations for maximum efficiency. 

Functional organization charts showing required expansion of ex- 
isting organizations or new structures. 

Graphical analyses of the monetary, manpower, and facility re- 
quirements. 

And this is the real meat of the program: How much does it cost? 

A summary is given first on page 2. I will brief that. 

The principal advantage of this plan is that it points the way to 
a peace based on universal legal, economic, social and political jus- 
tice. It has a high probability of success. 

There are certain advantages and disadvantages; one being that, 
one of the main disadvantages is that it requires strong leadership 
from leaders who are already overburdened with time-consuming 
chores. 

I want to skip the basic assumptions and turn, if you will, please, 
to page 4, the big master schedule. And, Senator, I expect you are 
probably more familiar than any other Senator with this type of 
presentation. 

Senator Symrneton. We run into a problem here. We cannot 
a this chart in the reeord—— 

Mr. Morean. All right. I am sorry. 

Senator Symineron (continuing). In this form. We sometimes 
have this problem in other hearings. 

Mr. Moraean. I wondered about that. 

Senator Symineton. I suggest you submit for the record a typed 
statement, which, in itself, discusses what is on the charts. 

Mr. Morean. I would be glad to do that. 

Senator Symrneron. We are not able to make such a chart a part 
of the permanent record. 

Mr. Morean. All right. 

Senator Symineton. Therefore, we could not even present it to 
the other members of the subcommittee, let alone the Senate itself, 
or the public. 

Mr. Morcan. Surely. I will give a tabulation of the essential 
features. 

Senator Symineron. If you would do that, I think it would be the 
better way to handle it. 
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Mr. Morean. The same is true of the next page, which shows the 


organizations which should be expanded or added in order to get 


the job done; and on page 6 are cost analyses. __ 

Page 7, breaking down the costs into the major programs of eco- 
nomic, social, scientific, and cultural endeavors, world government 
through law, information and education, research and development, 

That is all, Senator. Thank you very much. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Morgan. I can see you puta 
lot of workin on this. It is neat and well done. 

We will have the staff look it over; and, if you will, write us that 
detailed analysis of it . 

Mr. Morean. Thank you very much, 

(Mr. Morgan’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. C. MorGan, Kirkwoop, Mo. 


INTRODUCTION 


Quite a few of the witnesses whose testimony is contained in the 767 pages 
of record to date have expressed the need for a comprehensive plan to achieve 
peace and disarmament. Because fools rush in where heroes fear to tread, I 
would like to present an outline of such a plan. This point of view is purely 
individual and does not represent the views of any particular organization. 

The approach used in this plan is taken from techniques which have been 
successfully used for long-range planning of complex industrial development. 
This has turned into an interesting experiment to see what the industrial 
management planning technique could do in the field of planning for peace and 
disarmament, 

This plan will consist of the following parts: 

1. Basic assumptions. 

2. A master schedule, or program plan, which tells what should be done, 
when it should be done, and provides a convenient way of coordinating the 
timing or various operations for maximum efficiency. 

3. Functional organization charts showing required expansion of existing 
organizations or new structures. 

4. Graphical analyses of the monetary, manpower, and facility require- 
ments. 

5. A summary which evaluates the advantages and disadvantages of the 
plan and highlights major problem areas. 


SUMMARY 


The principal advantage of this plan is that it points the way to a peace based 
on universal, legal, economic, social, and political justice. It has a high prob- 
ability of success. Because of the vicissitudes of power balances and our almost 
inevitable tumble from the top of the hill, it is highly desirable that long-range 
world policies be based on justice rather than power backed by high moral 
principles which someone else decides, unilaterally. 

The major disadvantages are that this plan requires a reorientation of our 
concepts of security and world organization. 

The major problem areas are as follows: 

1, The plan requires strong leadership from leaders who are already over- 
burdened with time-consuming chores. 

2. The success of the plan is contingent on our best minds being able to 
demonstrate dramatically to all humanity the imperative need for peace. 
This is contained in the problem of convincing all the world that it is “co- 
existence or nonexistence.” This is contingent upon an educational and 
information program of vast magnitude. For example, in the United States 
of America an increasing percentage of the eligibles do not even take the 
trouble to vote, in spite of the appeals of all major parties. It is believed that 
we will have to set up compulsory adult education and reeducation in the 
essential facts of world survival requirements and the possibilities of suc- 
cessful world government. If it is “American” to draft boys to kill and be 
killed, it shouldn’t be “un-American” to draft old men to learn how to obtain 
peace. 
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3. We need a willingness to share the largess of nature equitably and put 
into practice the best teachings of the great teachers and philosophers, i. e., 
the best of the Judeo-Christian ethic, wisdom of Gandhi, Schweitzer, 
3uddha, etc. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


. Most humanity wants peace. 

2. We don’t have it. 

3. It is possible. 

4. It is dependent upon attaining a reasonable amount of legal, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural justice for all humanity. 

5. One of the most universally accepted methods of attaining justice where dis- 
putes arise is by use of the principle of majority rule and its derivatives. 

Majority rule must be established to obtain justice and to arbitrate inter- 

national disputes. 

7. Majority rule must be established to eliminate the possibility of power 
tests—war—being used to solve international and national disputes. 

8. This must be done quickly, because power use to achieve justice will soon 
destroy the world, i. e., pushbutton destruction is almost upon us. 


9. There is no correlation between power and justice anyway. 


Tabulated master schedule—Partial mobilization for peace and disarmament 





Program Start date | Finish date 


Establish peace mobilization commission : 
Commission prepares “‘firm plan” . y 19! January 1958.! 
Research and development: 
(a) Establish peace universities: 
1. In U. 8.8. R 
2 Ah, SL IOI. a asses ciecieDainshiaserodmamabeniaanatl January 1958 
3. In India July 1958 
4. In Switzerland 
(6) Disarmament research, technical and military 
(c) Analysis—economic, legal, political and social problems 
by universities through contract. 
Information and education: 
(a) Media analysis—radio, TV, audiovisual, etc August 1957_......| January 1959.! 
(b) Coexistence or nonexistence information December 1957._..| January 1963.' 
(c) World facts and U. N. principles information d Do.! 
(d) Compulsory adult education in above 2 fields do October 1958.! 
(e) Nonviolent techniques information January 1965.! 
(f) Literacy program - a January 1963.! 
Establish world government under law by strenghtening the 
U. N.: 


(a) Revise U. N. Charter to provide some proportional October 1958. 
representation. 
(6) Establish U. N. citizenship-...............--2..20-..21Le July 1959. 
(¢) Establish world court Do. 
(d) Revise national governments to remove sovereign power Do. 
to wage war. 
(e) Establish U. N. police force: 
. Inspection procedures January 1967.! 
. Communications do January 1960.! 
January 1962.! 
Tame 1964.) 





. Transfer of national forces to U. N. 
ternal policing requirements. 
6. Reduce U.N. forces to level required to act against y January 1976. 
individuals and small groups. 
Establish economic, social and cultural justice: 
(a) A = economies to lowered armament expenditures: 
Planning and preparatory measures July 1959. 
2 Place orders for peacetime goods - - ..| July 1959 July 1961.! 
3. Conversion—reengineer, retool, and initiate pro- 
duction. 
4. Distribution of products from adjustment in- 
dustries. 
(6) Expand U. N, agencies: 
. World Health Organization 
. Food and Agriculture 


International Labor Organization Do.! 
UNICEF and others Do.! 
Cultural exchange programs. - - - 
Program checks and evaluation: 

(a) Economic surveys and annual reports 

(6) Disarmament surveys and annual reports 

(c) Opinion and attitude surveys 


SO 28 8o 


1 Indicates a continuing effort required. 
2 Concealed weapon systems w: a peoeatty become unreliable in 1972. Inspection by orbiting satellites 
will probably be operational by 1973 
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Tabulated cost forecast—Cost per year to United States, assuming other 
nations, together, would match United States effort 


{In millions of dollars] 








Economic, | World gov- | Information | Research 
social, scien- ernment and and 
tific, cultural} through law | education | development 


i 
i 
| 
} 
' 


| 
} 


an 


> bid mmo cwMNIwownS 








| 
| 
| 
} 


Cost comparison 
[In billions of dollars] 


; || ; 

Cost, peasant |cost of partial | Cost, present | Cost of partial 
security mobilization | security mobilization 
methods for peace and methods for peace and 
(approxi- j|disarmament (approxi- {disarmament 
mately - and spesity mately $ and — 
pereen me s percent me 8 

annual (author’s annual (author’s 
increase) plan) increase) plan) 


$58 $87 
61 $1 
64 80 
67 82 
71 85 
74 87 
78 87 





Norte.—This is not a cheap solution, but cost of war would be infinite. 
Manpower requirements—Manpower per year to be supported by United States 
as shown on cost curve 
[In thousands] 
Economic, 
social World Information 


scientific, government and 
and through law | education | development | 


Soe 
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Functional organization chart,* prior to establishing U. N. world government 


U. N. General Assembly (reference) : 
Secretary General (reference) : 
U. N. Peace Mobilization Commission : 
Planning and staff 
Charter Revision Committee 
Information and Education Committee: 
World facts and U. N. principles 
Coexistence or nonexistence information 
Literacy and nonviolent development program 
Research and Development Committee : 
Peace universities 
Research and development by contract 
Local, private, and eleemosynary peace commissions 
Expanded agencies, i. e., WHO, FAO, UNESCO, etc. 
Administrative and budget committee : 
Fiscal 
Legal 
Facilities 


Senator Symrneton. Are there any other witnesses? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Symineron. We have a statement to put in the record, from 
the Reverend Louis V. Huber, representing the social action com- 
mittee of the Missouri Valley Synod and the ministerium of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church; and also a statement by Kenneth M. 
Holaday, of Webster Groves, Mo. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rev. Louis V. HuBer, REPRESENTING THE SocraL AcTION Com- 
MITTEE OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY SYNOD AND THE MINISTERIUM OF THE EvAN- 
GELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear today as chairman of 
the Social Action Committee and representing members and ministers of the 
Missouri Valley synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. I know that 
we bring no great new idea toward the solution of world disarmament, but 
perhaps there is no new idea. There are several thoughts I would like to share, 
however, for whatever they are worth. 

1. We are grateful that these hearings are being held. They help to make 
more persons aware of and thinking about the problem. They make clear that 
each one of us has a direct responsibility for the discontinuance of the arma- 
ments race. We urge the expansion and continuance of such hearings. 

2. At the last conference of the Missouri Valley synod April 19, 1956, a resolu- 
tion was passed which is relevant to today’s hearing. The resolution is as 
follows: 

“Takes note of the continuing international arms race and particularly the 
development and exploding of nuclear weapons and urges her pastors and laymen 
to reaffirm their conscientious reservations and register their objections strongly 
and publicly.” 

3. Our committee is gravely concerned about the poor communication in regard 
to nuclear bomb testing and its resulting effects. It seems to us that information 
is rare. For example, everyone needs to know the serious conditions surround- 
ing fallout and especially those surrounding strontium-90. Public discussion 
on this subject needs to take place. 

4. Granted, disarmament is complex, yet it would seem that strengthening 
the United Nations needs to be among the first steps. We have continually 
expressed support for the U. N. in our church pronouncements through the years. 
This does not mean that many of our members really know much about the U.N. 
Support of all Americans for the U. N. must be mustered and ways explored to 
make this possible. Education is essential. 


1 Showing only organizations added or expanded. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH M. HoLapay, WEBSTER GROVES, Mo. 


This statement is not intended to offer your committee any expert information. 
It is made with the presumption that you want to have not only the testimony 
of specialists, but also the opinions of private citizens who are concerned, and 
have tried to keep informed. 

Few will disagree that arbitrary disarmament without prior establishment of 
enforceable legal controls would precipitate disorder, to say the least. I am 
convineed that the world must create an agency having power to administer 
effectively a code of just laws relating to the security of nations and the settle- 
ment of international disputes. The United Nations cannot do this now, but 
some sound suggestions have been made for modifying the United Nations 
Charter to establish adequate authority in the world organization without im- 
pairing the freedom and security of member nations. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 


That the United Nations has accomplished so much already in the area of 
relieving international tensions, even without expressly constituted authority and 
power, is evidence of its prestige, and of the world’s readiness to accept that 
organization as a competent governmental instrument. I think the time is right 
for the United States of America to take a lead in urging modification of the 
United Nations Charter to provide— 


(@) legislative power in the area of international relations, including 
taxing authority to support the functions of the international organization, 
and 


(b) an executive capable of preserving peace by prosecuting individuals 
guilty of violating international law, and having command of a police force 
adequate to enforce judicial decisions of international disputes. 

It just seems to me that participation in such functions is the only way left 
to preserve our national sovereignty and freedom of choice. Until the force 
of law takes over control of international conflicts, nations large and small will 
continue to forge ahead in a ghastly race toward planetary annihilation. 

It is true that the nations of the world are widely different in political systems, 
cultural patterns, and economic development, but these differences need not 
impede the establishment of enforceable law. It is unrealistic to presume that 
uniformity among nations must precede international order. Therefore, it is 
my fervent hope that the Congress can initiate action to augment the powers of 
the United Nations so that eventually national budgets may be devoted solely to 
creative services, and armaments limited to police equipments. 


Senator Symineron. Before closing, I want once more to thank 
all the members of St. Louis University, the staff, and especially 
President Reinert, for their and his splendid cooperation in the matter 
of this hearing. 

I would also like to express my deep appreciation to Chancellor 
She ley for being good enough to come here this afternoon and listen 
to all the testimony presented. 

I have certain fundamental reactions to some of the testimony. 
To me it is reassuring that, almost without exception, each and every 
witness we have heard believed it was important to strengthen the 
United Nations. With that I most heartily concur. 

I hope that we can obtain permanent world peace for all people 
through some form of mutually agreed-upon Fadloroct disarmament. 
All of us on this subcommittee, and I believe all Members of the Sen- 
ate and of the Congress, regardless of party, look forward to doing 
everything they can to that end. 

e will now consider these hearings closed. 
(Whereupon, at 6:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


x 











